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PREFACE 


his is the history of the world’s biggest, most important archipelago and 

its adjacent coasts. This is a story of the peoples, lands and role of the 

world’s greatest maritime and cultural crossroads, from its birth following 
the last ice age to today. 

This book refers to this region as ‘Nusantaria’, a word derived from ‘Nusantara’, 
literally meaning ‘Outer Islands’, the name given by the Java-based Majapahit 
empire to the islands and coasts over which it held sway. 

Nusantaria encompasses the islands and shores created as sea levels rose 
after the last ice age. For millennia these have been primarily the domain of the 
Austronesian-speaking peoples and their seafaring traditions. These waters have 
also been uniquely important as a corridor connecting east Asia to India, the 
Arab-Persian worlds, Europe and (most often forgotten) the east African coast. 
To this day the seafaring tradition continues, with sailors from the Philippines 
and Indonesia comprising about 40 per cent of global merchant vessel crews. 

One may compare Nusantaria to the Mediterranean as envisaged by the French 
historian Fernand Braudel, taking a long view of history and cutting across 
boundaries of time and space, of religions and political entities, to describe a 
bigger concept. For millennia it has been the key link between east Asia and the 
Pacific on one side and India, Arabia, Africa and Europe on the other. Nusantaria 
also confirms Braudel’s notion of the overriding role of trade in shaping history. 

Today Nusantaria can no longer boast the same sense of cultural identity as its 
neighbours India and China. Events, notably western imperialism, have added new 
divisions to older ones. But a common history, and deep linguistic and cultural 
roots, remain. Awareness of these, and of the role of the sea, is just beginning to 
sprout again as the west’s impact diminishes and new external challenges emerge. 
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Over time, openness to outside influence created divides, such as that between 
Islam and Christianity. Nonetheless, there is a deep shared history which is now 
too often forgotten. So I hope it will be of particular interest to today’s inhabit- 
ants of the region who may be little aware of the past before the colonial era, or 
even before 1945. 

Much of Nusantaria’s remarkable history is unknown outside academic niches. 
Some bits have been hiyacked by nationalist agendas. In a digestible space this 
book can only offer some key themes of this long history. But, as far as the 
material allows, it does not assume that the events of the past 150 years need 
to dominate. 

The chapter organization is partly determined by chronology, partly by geog- 
raphy, partly by theme. Together they describe a few of the main aspects of 
Nusantarian history but with an emphasis on trading and states, not society and 
culture. Emphasis is necessarily selective but aims at a rough balance between 
the eras and the different parts of the region. It is the judgement of a non-Asian 
observer, not an academic expert or national historian. 

The book relies on contemporary sources and many modern specialist writers. 
The full list is in the Bibliography, but a particular debt is owed to the works of 
Barbara and Leonard Andaya, Peter Bellwood, O.D. Corpuz, Kenneth R. Hall, 
Pierre-Yves Manguin, John Miksic, Anthony Reid, William Henry Scott, Geoff 
Wade, Wang Gungwu, James Warren, Paul Wheatley and O.W. Wolters. 

Debts for assistance are due to many, including Susumu Awanohara, Don 
Brech, Antonio Carpio, Colin Day, Stephen Davies, Michael Duckworth, Vaudine 
England, Gavin Greenwood, Ramon Guillermo, Bill Hayton, Kalimullah Hassan, 
Marianne Katoppo, John Keay, Patrick Lawrence, William Meacham, Martin Merz, 
Basil Pao, Charles Smith, Hans van de Ven and Jonathan Wattis. A broader debt 
is owed to the journalists, businessmen, academics and politicians of South East 
Asia and elsewhere with whom I have had the privilege of interacting over the 
past 45 years. I thank my wife, Claudia Mo, for her support and forbearance of 
the domestic disorder created by my books and papers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


n 1498 the crew of the ships of Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama became 

the first people known to sail between Europe and India, landing at Calicut on 

the south-west coast of India. By 1512, the long arm of Portuguese merchant 
adventurism had reached almost 5,000 kilometres further, to its ultimate eastern 
destination, the Banda archipelago, most distant of the fabled Spice Islands. 

But this historically crucial surge of European expansion was a minor navi- 
gational achievement compared with those of the maritime peoples whose lives 
the Portuguese were now disrupting. Some 1,500 years earlier sailors from this 
region had pioneered voyages which linked the Spice Islands to India and China 
and on to the coasts of Arabia and Africa. These were the pioneers who settled 
Madagascar, traded along the African coast and may well have sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope and north as far as the Gulf of Guinea. 

By 500 CE, and probably earlier, the sea, not the more famous overland Silk 
Road, was the pre-eminent mode of east-west trade. The sea was unquestionably 
hazardous, but it was easier and sometimes quicker to move 50 tonnes of goods 
ona ship compared with having to lead camels and pack animals over mountains 
and deserts, fending off robber bands, and across political boundaries where 
rulers were eager to extract tolls. According to Roman estimates it was 27 times 
more expensive to transport goods by land rather than water. Similar estimates 
were made for eighteenth-century Europe. 

It was these sailors who guided the Portuguese from Melaka to the Bandas. 
That was a journey through the heart of a zone which rivals the Mediterranean as 
a locus of global trade and cultural interaction. This region comprises the almost 
countless islands and coastlines of the interlinked South China, Java, Sulu, Sulawesi 
and Banda seas and Is joined to the Indian and Pacific oceans by the straits of 
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Melaka, Sunda, Lombok, Makassar and Luzon. Its land is primarily composed 
of the islands of the vast Malay archipelago but includes the Malay peninsula and 
touches modern Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam, as well as southern coastal 
China. India is a hop away across the Andaman Sea and Bay of Bengal. 

This is a story of seafaring, of the drivers of global commerce, of cultural inter- 
change and of the rise and fall of states and political systems. It is the story ofa sea- 
girt region that remains predominantly Austronesian-Malay by language and origi- 
nal culture but has been subject to successive waves of influence from India, Islam, 
the west and China. It is the story of a sea which enabled ancient Rome to know 
cloves and camphor, of sailboats and of navigators who linked Maluku to the Bab 
el Mandeb and the coast of Africa and settled Madagascar. While ships and goods 
moved westward other ships and merchants moved eastward, bringing Indian 
and Islamic cultures to east Asia. Trade in spices was also the spur to Europe’s 
involvement in the region, which began more than 500 years ago. Nusantaria lost 
its leadership in boatbuilding and navigation, but to this day remains at the heart 
of global commerce, supplying some 40 per cent of merchant marine crews. 

Despite its illustrious past, the region’s sense of identity is not what it was 
even in the 1880s when mariner and novelist Joseph Conrad was sailing its seas 
and José Rizal was awakening the nationalist aspirations of a wider Malay world. 
Steamships, airplanes and, above all, new nation states created from maps drawn 
haphazardly by western empires have eroded its sense of itself. Religious divisions 
have done the same. The economic dominance of western and east Asian countries 
has for now marginalized indigenous Nusantarian strengths. Many books of ‘South 
East Asian’ history are written with scant, ifany, acknowledgment of the separate 
identity of the Austronesian linguistic and cultural heritage of the islands and 
coasts. For their different reasons, Indian, western and Chinese writers tend to 
generalize about ‘South East Asia’ mainly by reference to the mainland. Although 
the populations of states of the archipelago and Malay peninsula outnumber by 
4o per cent those of the mainland they receive far less attention, partly because 
of a shortage of early documentary history.* 

But nothing can obliterate the common history and shared culture of the 
maritime region. So this is a book which largely ignores modern state boundaries 
to give a picture over time of the region, of the role of the sea and of the peoples 
who have lived near its shores for the past 2,500 or so years. 

This region is often referred to as ‘maritime South East Asia’, with the more 
general term ‘South East Asia’ dating only to World War II. Although Japan used 
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the term ‘Tonan Ajiya’ (‘South East Asia’) from the late nineteenth century, in 
European languages its use did not become widespread until the 1950s, bringing 
together mainland states between China and India with the islands. The forma- 
tion of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) in 1967 added to the 
notion that mainland and maritime were one, yet in practice they have divergent 
interests and religion, now as in the past. 

Europeans had long termed the islands the ‘Indian archipelago’ or ‘Insulindia’. 
Alternatively they referred to them as the ‘Malay archipelago’, neither term 
distinguishing between the Indonesian and Philippine island groups. The area 
corresponded roughly to ‘Nusantara’, a name dating to the thirteenth century 
and the Java-based Majapahit empire. Nusa is a Sanskrit-derived word meaning 
‘island’. ‘Nusantara’ defined the region of islands and coasts over which Majapahit 
rule, tribute or mercantile influence extended. It covered most of what is now 
Indonesia, part of the Philippine archipelago, the central Vietnam coast and the 
Malay peninsula. Beyond its Javanese heart it did not rule directly but held sway 
over the many small mercantile states of the region. 

‘Nusantara’ in Malay today has a narrower meaning: ‘archipelago’, specifically 
the Indonesian archipelago. So this book uses ‘Nusantaria’ to denote a broader 
zone, the single maritime region between the northern entrance to the Melaka 
and Luzon straits, and the Banda islands in the extreme east of the archipelago. 
While predominantly describing the wider Malay world, and touching too on 
Taiwan, Madagascar and the Marianas, Nusantaria links to the coastal Thai, 
Chinese, Tamil and other players in the history of the exchange of goods, people 
and ideas both within the region and with peoples to the west and north-east. 
It corresponds also to the use by the distinguished archaeologist of South East 
Asia, Wilhelm Solheim, of the term ‘Nusantao’ to define the mostly Austronesian- 
speaking peoples of the ancient trading networks of the islands and coasts (tao 
means people in many Austronesian languages).3 

The maritime zone is now mostly associated with its largest component, the 
South China Sea. But even that is a misnomer. The Chinese themselves used 
the term ‘Nanhai’ or ‘Nanyang’ (‘South Sea’ or ‘Southern Ocean’) for seas that 
included the South China Sea but could also refer to southern seas generally. 
Likewise, the Vietnamese used geographical location, calling it the ‘East Sea’ 
as it lay to their east. More recently and in response to Chinese claims to almost 
the whole sea, the Philippines has begun to refer to at least its adjacent water 
as the ‘West Philippine Sea’. The term ‘Philippine Sea’ had been used by early 
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seventeenth-century European mapmakers.‘ Indonesia refers to its portion as the 
Natuna Sea, after the island group of that name off the Borneo coast. This includes 
its archipelagic seas north of the islands, which fall within China’s extravagant 
claims to sea extending 1,600 kilometres from its mainland. 

The name ‘South China Sea’ is a European invention of relatively recent date. 
When the Portuguese first got there in the sixteenth century they called it the 
‘Cham Sea’, after the mercantile state which had long existed on the coast of 
what is now central Vietnam. Arabs at one time called the southern part of it the 
‘Malay Sea’ or the ‘Spice Sea’ because it was close to the Spice Islands. The more 
northern part was known as the ‘Sanf Sea’, a reference to Champa.° Others called 
it the ‘Luzon Sea’ after the main island of today’s Philippines. Westerners long 
referred to these seas as part of the Indian Seas. The name ‘Indonesia’ (‘Indian 
islands’) reflects this. ‘China Sea’ only came into western use around 1800. ‘South’ 
was added in the early twentieth century. 

A few hundred years ago, before the territorial expansion of China to Tatwan 
and southwards by Vietnam, Nusantaria was almost entirely Malay — to use the 
term ‘Malay’ in its broad cultural and linguistic sense. Even today these generic 
Malays of the Philippines, Malaysia, Indonesia and Brunei own most of its coast- 
line. They are peoples who have traded with and occasionally paid tribute to 
China, and have absorbed Chinese immigration but, at least until very recently, 
have been more influenced by ideas from India, the Arab and Persian worlds and 
Europe than by China. 

To the Chinese, the whole region was the ‘Nanyang’, meaning ‘Southern Sea’, 
a region inhabited by darker-skinned people and thus often seen as inferior in a 
system that associated skin tone with social status. For many Indians it was an 
overseas extension of their Hindu-Buddhist culture. Even now the marks left by 
Indian religion, writing and art are more evident than those of China. As for the 
peoples who actually lived in this region, they mostly saw it in terms of individual 
entities, of spheres of political influence, religion and trade, which had long been 
linked through dynasties and rivalries. 

The maritime zone now comprises two modern archipelagic states: all of the 
Philippines and most of Indonesia, Brunei and the Malaysian states of Sabah and 
Sarawak on Borneo. To these island entities must be added the Malay peninsula, 
where Malays remain in charge, and, until quite recently, much of coastal Vietnam. 
These last two share similarities to the island states because their peoples are 
wedged between forest and water and so traditionally looked seaward. 
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Language is also a divide between maritime and mainland. The island and 
peninsula people all speak very similar atonal Austronesian languages, as did 
those of much of Vietnam and Taiwan until relatively recent times. Mainland 
South East Asia on the other hand is the domain of Austro-Asiatic, Thai and 
Sinitic languages, all of them tonal. 

Maritime and mainland have some history in common, with the sea as a link. 
But they are otherwise divided by geography. The mainland has broad, fertile river 
basins such as the Mekong, Ayeyarwady and Chao Phraya, and are able to support 
large populations and urban development. The islands are often mountainous, 
with a limited amount of good alluvial and volcanic soil and many experiencing 
excessive rainfall that leaches the soil. Their populations tend to be small and 
their political entities fragmented. Vast China has mostly looked inward. It has 
always generated much of the trade which supported the maritime states. Its 
coastal people have long interacted with the Nanyang, but China overall shares 
limited history and culture with Nusantaria. 

As boatbuilders and navigators the maritime peoples were also suppliers 
and carriers of the spices and tropical forest merchandise which attracted global 
demand. These successively brought Indian culture, Muslim religion and western 
domination in their wake. This is also the story of their seafaring gifts to the world, 
with many ideas copied by or exchanged with India, Arabia, China and the west. 
It is a story of their adaptation of imported artistic, religious and political ideas 
to their own circumstances, and accomplishments such as the Borobudur temple. 

This is the story of communities mostly living on or close to the sea, of loose 
and changing political entities but communities sharing common cultural traits, 
such as cockfighting, betel chewing and the takraw ball game. They have the same 
linguistic roots and have long been reliant on trade with each other as well as 
with the outside world. Traditionally, the sea was for many the primary means 
of survival and transport. Apart from in Java and Bali, where fertile soil and self- 
sufficiency accounted for what have been called their ‘quiet habits and contented 
dispositions’, the island peoples were ‘maritime and commercial, devoted to 
speculation of gain, animated bya spirit of adventure, and attached to distant and 
hazardous enterprises’/ The bigger picture was that neither Java nor the myriad 
other islands could be important without the interaction between them. 

The transience of states is one reason why the region’s history is poorly known. 
Modern states prefer to build their own identities, which may require ignoring 
the past, especially if it is inconvenient in the context of religious, border and 
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other contemporary issues. Another is the lack of pre-colonial written history. 
Of the little that exists almost all comes from outside sources, many of which 
make references to places whose identity can only be guessed at. Yet another is 
the absence of major archaeological remains other than temples, and they are 
significant only in Java and coastal Vietnam. Indigenous work such as writings 
on palm leaves and palaces of wood rotted away long ago. 

Modern archaeology and attendant scientific advances in genetics and the 
origin of materials are gradually filling some gaps. Aerial photography and new 
dating systems are gradually adding to knowledge. But there remain huge blank 
spaces between the written references to cities, power and wealth found in for- 
eign texts and what can be proven. Even archaeology can mislead. Ceramics are a 
favoured marker because they survive better than any man-made product, but that 
can lead to an over-emphasis on the importance of particular designs as cultural 
markers, or on the role of China as principal exporter in historic times. Almost 
certainly, cotton textiles and forest products were for centuries the prime traded 
goods, not ceramics. Even bones decay quickly in tropical climates and acidic soils. 

A vast amount of scholarly material exists on specific topics, such as ceram- 
ics, linguistics, genetics, boatbuilding, religious art, anthropology, folk myths, 
music and botany, as well as on the various written sources. Weaving the strands 
of knowledge — not to mention the many areas of academic disagreement — into 
a readable but coherent whole is the goal of this book written by a non-specialist 
who acknowledges his debt to the many experts cited in the footnotes and biblio- 
graphy. Such a book for the general reader is needed, to acknowledge better the 
peoples of Nusantaria’s shared identity and their role in world history. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


usantaria is a relatively new creation. Figure 1 is a map of South East 

Asia approximately 17,000 years ago. There is no Java Sea nor Melaka 

strait; the South China Sea is much smaller than today; Sumatra, Java, 
Taiwan and Hainan are not islands.‘ Even by the standards of humans, 17,000 years 
is not so very long ago considering that modern man reached New Guinea and 
Australia 50,000 years ago. A huge rise in sea level between 20,000 BP and 7000 
BP flooded a large part of the Sunda Shelf, which had been, prior to that rise, part 
of the Asian mainland. A more modest rise continued till about 4000 BP, then 
a small decline gave back some land. Since then the general sea level has been, 
until very recently, relatively steady for the past 1,000 years. 

The years of rising seas also flooded some of the Sahul Shelf, of which New 
Guinea and Australia are the main components. Of present day South East Asia, 
only the Philippines (except Palawan), Sulawesi and the eastern Indonesian 
islands were separate from either shelf. One exception was Sumba, a mainly 
sandstone island which had once been part of either Sundaland or Sahuland 
but drifted off.2 The other islands of that intermediate region, now named 
‘Wallacea’ after the nineteenth-century naturalist Alfred Russell Wallace, are 
volcanic.? 
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Going back further in time, much of the South East Asian landmass was 
originally formed when, millions of years ago, parts of the ancient vast south- 
ern continent of Gondwanaland broke off and moved north. Some joined the 
northern continent, which has been named Laurasia and now forms the Indian 
subcontinent and parts of mainland South East Asia. 

These landmass movements continue, affecting daily life today, as well as 
determining development measured in millions of years. Sumatra, Java and most 
of the islands of eastern Indonesia sit just north of a massive fault line as the 
Australian plate pushes north. This makes the archipelago the most earthquake- 
and volcano-prone place in the world. To the north-east is another fault line 
where the Indian plate meets the Philippine plate. The Philippine islands, except 
Palawan, are on their own plate, possibly having once been part of a larger one 
that has been much altered since by volcanic eruptions. 

The last ice age peak was about 22,000 years ago, but modern man and his pre- 
decessors had been living with huge climate shifts for much longer. The changes in 
temperature and the coming and going of the sea played a critical part in the much 
earlier history of humans in this region, including Homo Erectus and Neanderthal 
man. The discovery of so-called Java Man in 1891 was the first of several finds of 
Homo Erectus on Java between 1 million and 600,000 years ago. Sangiran near Solo 
in central Java has yielded one of the largest collection of Homo Erectus remains 
in the world and provided important evidence of man’s evolutionary progress. 

There was not just one great ice age. Over the past 250,000 years there have 
been several periods of a warmer planet and higher seas, but the average sea level 
over the period was about 4o metres below that of today. At the peak of the last 
ice age, around 21,000 BP, the Eurasian landmass almost reached Australia. At 
that low point —a sea level of about 120 metres below today — some three million 
square kilometres of what is now sea were dry land with plains, hills and river 
systems. The Japanese islands were joined up; Kyushu was linked to what is now 
the Korean peninsula and to Taiwan via the Ryukyu islands.‘ After that, the rate 
of sea level rise varied enormously: about 80 metres of the rise occurred in just 
7,000 years. Around 14,000 BP it rose five metres in 100 years — compare this with 
a recent rate of about 20 centimetres per Ioo years. Around 11,000 BP the level 
was 50 metres below the current level. At that time mainland Asia was still joined 
to Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Hainan and Taiwan. The rise between 11,000 and 
7000 BP, after which sea levels became relatively stable, defined today’s maritime 
region centred on the drowned Sunda Shelf.® 
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It is becoming clearer from the study of seabeds that the defining event 
in creating Nusantaria, the flood, was not a gradual process of a centimetre a 
decade. There is evidence of sudden increases driven by the collapse of ice fields 
and changes in pressures on the earth’s crust creating earthquakes and tsunamis. 
Such sudden changes probably explain the Biblical flood ‘myth’ found in many 
cultures.° 

Even at the lowest sea levels of the last ice age, there was deep water between 
Bali on the edge of the Sunda Shelf and the Sahul Shelf. But the distances were 
small enough for humans — though not for many animal species — to cross. It was 
during the last great glaciations that modern humans reached Australia, most 
likely arriving via Wallacea. New Guinea was reached about the same time and 
became, around ten thousand years ago, probably the first place on earth — long 
before Egypt or Mesopotamia — where settled agriculture was practised. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, OR BIOGEOGRAPHY 


The sea rise also created a genetic and cultural rift. By modern times there was 
a clear racial divide between the Malay-Polynesians, speaking Austronesian 
languages, and Papuan-Melanesian physical types and cultures. Despite their 
remarkable east to west dispersal, the former left little trace in lands that were 
relics of the Sahul Shelf other than in the Bismarck Archipelago. However, some 
Melanesians remained further west. Findings from Niah cave in Sarawak dated 
to about 40,000 years ago and at Tabon on Palawan dated to 25,000 years ago 
have genetic characteristics similar to ancient Australians and Melanesians/ So 
it is likely that the first Homo Sapiens in the region were of the same stock as 
the Australo-Melanesians who settled the forests and highland valleys of New 
Guinea and the bush country and great deserts of Australia. The Tabon caves 
were inhabited from around 30,000 BP, but while they now overlook the sea they 
were once on a hillside far from the shore. Thus far, no similar finds have been 
made on other islands, which may suggest that Tabon man walked there and that 
early man in that region had yet to gain sufficient skills to cross from Palawan to 
Mindanao or the Visayas. 

The deep water gaps between Wallacea and the Sahul and Sunda landmasses 
had a huge impact on fauna and flora. Until later introduced by humans, large 
placental mammals never crossed that divide from Sundaland to Wallacea nor 
did large marsupials move in the other direction. Wallacea had its own separate 
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but rather limited indigenous fauna and flora due to its weak links to the great 
Jandmasses and the distance in time since it had drifted from Gondwanaland. 

The ending of the last ice age must have been a catastrophe for many of the 
people of Sundaland, the relatively flat land between what is now the Asian main- 
land and the coasts of Sumatra, Java and Borneo. While global warming enabled 
areas such as northern Europe to become habitable, in Asia it destroyed large 
numbers of human settlements in a region which previously should have been 
very conducive to habitation. By the same token, the creation of many islands and 
a huge expansion of coastlines produced the environment for the world of the 
Nusantarians, living on and by the sea, developing sailing craft and navigational 
prowess and building the coastal exchange networks which eventually evolved 
into ocean-spanning movements. They were behind the expansion of human 
settlement and of trade around half the globe. The same people, originating 
from Nusantaria, settled almost every island between Rapa Nui (Easter Island) 
and Madagascar, between Taiwan and New Zealand. 

Today, the majority of people from Nusantaria are defined as ‘Austronesians’ — 
a Greek-derived word meaning ‘southern islands’ but now applied to a language 
group. Austronesian is in the first instance a linguistic marker though also 
with shared genetic and cultural characteristics. As a language group it was the 
world’s most widely dispersed until Europeans settled the Americas 500 years 
ago. Austronesian expansion across the Pacific and Indian oceans was enabled 
primarily by mastery of the sea and driven forward by the confines of their many, 
mostly rugged, islands.® 


POPULATION OF THE SUNDALANDS 


This explains the spread of the Austronesians, but does not answer questions 
about the timing of the populating of Nusantaria by the southern Mongoloids 
who now make up the vast majority of the region’s population, nor how this was 
linked to the Austronesian languages which were largely confined to the islands. 
Even less does it answer the question: who were the inhabitants of the fairly flat 
and then cooler Sundalands now under the seas? 

The Sunda Shelf was a subcontinent of plains, rivers and hills with a sub- 
tropical or even temperate climate. Then rivers such as the Brantas and Solo 
of Java which rise on the slopes of volcanoes would have been much longer, 
with broad valleys and delta or marshland outlets. Humans would have found 
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it easier to live in the temperate grasslands or forests with seasonal monsoons 
than in the tropical forests and hill country that subsequently covered much of 
the land after sea levels and temperature rose. The flooding of Sundaland not 
only caused the loss of a huge amount of territory but much of what remained 
became, thanks to the warmer climate, increased rainfall and denser forest 
vegetation, unable to support the previous population density. Possibly, the 
resulting pressure on resources had a role in spurring agriculture. Alternatively, 
by the time the waters rose, the people of Sundaland were, like those in New 
Guinea, already cultivators and maintained these techniques on their new 
shores. 

One expert, Stephen Oppenheimer, suggests that the supposedly mythical 
‘lost civilization of Atlantis’, a vast and prosperous land swept away by floods and 
earthquakes, could have been Sundaland.° The standard western view of Atlantis 
came from a reference by the Greek philosopher Plato, so Europeans have assumed 
that if it existed at all it would have been to the west, in the Atlantic. But Plato 
himself based his Atlantis on sources that originated in ancient Egypt, a much 
older civilization than that of Greece and with contacts to the east. Sundaland is 
also more plausible than the Atlantic because the seas today are shallow by com- 
parison. A similar myth is found in Sri Lanka, which may have received migrants 
fleeing rising waters. 

However fast it happened, there was massive change over time which halved 
the land area of the Sunda Shelf and increased coastline length severalfold. People 
were driven to higher ground or forced to live in stilt houses in the water and rely 
primarily on the sea. Broadly, the flood would have pushed people northwards, 
where there was more land and the climate more seasonal. Those already living on 
the Sundaland coasts would already have had knowledge of the sea and probably 
an ability to move as waters rose. Perhaps it was such knowledge of the seas that 
made Austronesian seafarers an advanced group whose language thus spread 
along islands and coasts. 

There is little data because so much of the evidence of settlement would 
have been drowned as the sea waters rose. Although modern man had learned 
enough about the sea to make the short crossings needed to get to Sulawesi, the 
Philippines and Australia, it is likely that his technology was confined to simple 
rafts and that it was only when stable and steerable sailing boats were invented 
that long distances became possible. Most likely that was a Nusantarian response 
to the rise of the waters. 
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What are now mainland and island sites show common pottery and stone tool 
designs dating to about 15,000 BP. Relics of the Hoabinhian culture, named after 
a location in Vietnam, they have been found in Sumatra and Taiwan as well as in 
Thailand and Cambodia. The spread of Hoabinhian culture could have occurred 
while there were still land connections, but is probably evidence of sea crossings. 
Evidence from Hong Kong, which has seen relatively intensive investigation, sug- 
gests that the earliest inhabitants — around 7000 BP - lived by, and largely from, 
the sea and made pottery. It seems likely that these people had long lived on the 
coast and had retreated as the waters gradually rose until they roughly stabilized 
around that time. Even as late as 10,000 BP the sea would have been some 20 metres 
lower, providing about 590 square kilometres of land that is now sea. At the ten- 
metre contour around 8000 BP there were about 362,000 square kilometres.° Thus 
the remains of most human settlement before 7000 BP are buried in the seabed. 

What we do not know for sure is where the Austronesian-speakers, whose 
language and culture triumphed in Nusantaria, came from. Did they cross the sea 
from what is now China to Taiwan and then move south through the Philippines 
to Indonesia and east to Polynesia? Or did they originate in the south, moving 
both north to Taiwan and east to Polynesia? The question is far from being settled. 
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Until recently the most widely accepted theory, often attributed to Australian 
archaeologist Peter Bellwood, was that the Austronesians originated in southern 
coastal China and their spread was spurred by loss of land as the sea rose. This 
theory is supported by archaeological evidence including shared pottery deco- 
ration, spindle whorls and reaping knives (evidence of agriculture) that are also 
found in the northern Philippines. Support is also provided by evidence from the 
Fuzhou basin and Min River estuary in China which suggests a pre-Han society 
based on the sea and river estuaries and not on cultivation. Finds include a raft 
and paddles from 5000 BCE and from 3000 BCE artefacts common to Taiwan." 

This thesis has Austronesians moving from the mainland to Taiwan around 
6,000 years ago, to the Philippines some 1,500 years later and then very rapidly — 
by the standards of the time — south and east through the archipelagos and to 
Polynesia. Its markers were the dispersal of rice farming, which possibly origi- 
nated in China, betel-nut chewing and pottery decoration, including that known 
as Lapita ware. Lapita itself is in New Caledonia and Melanesian by culture but 
the geographical extent of Lapita-style pottery is testimony to the vigour of the 
Austronesian expansion. Bellwood argues that archaeological evidence so far 
found suggests a north-south movement of southern Mongoloid people in the 
Neolithic age. The older finds are further north. Other evidence includes the fact 
that the earliest rice cultivation found in the Philippines, in the Cagayan valley on 
the northern tip of Luzon, close to Taiwan, is dated to about 1500 BCE. 

Despite wide acceptance of the out-of-China theory, it remains a puzzle that 
not a trace of Austronesian language or culture remains in China. There was a 
strong Austronesian presence on the Vietnamese coast, but that was the conse- 
quence of later settlement by people from Borneo or the Philippines. This lack 
of a mainland presence has led others to reject the theory, viewing Taiwan as an 
Austronesian backwater rather than a source of expansion. They note that millet 
and root crop cultivation were more obvious markers of Austronesian dispersal 
than that of rice. Likewise, cultural features such as betel chewing common to 
maritime South East Asia and Taiwan have not been found on the mainland, nor 
has tattooing survived in China other than among small minorities in the south- 
west, though it was taken by Austronesians as far as Madagascar and New Zealand. 

Other challenges to the out-of-China theory have also come from genetics 
and blood types. Stephen Oppenheimer, an expert on blood group and genetic 
pathways, argues that the spread of Austronesians from the region of Borneo 
and Sulawesi was driven initially by the flooding of Sundaland.2 The language 
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and ethnic characteristics of the people of the remoter parts of Sumatra, such as 
the Batak of the highlands and the people of the Mentawai islands off the west 
coast, are, according to this theory, much older than the rapid-spread theory 
allows. Subsequent data has tended to support at least the genetic continuity of 
island populations long before the migration from Taiwan supposedly started. 

Genetic links are common to most Austronesian speakers, but not all: Fijians, 
for example, are predominantly Melanesian but their language 1s Austronesian. It 
is also possible that over time the language became dominant among island and 
coastal peoples who were already in situ. Some genetic data also roughly fits with 
the theory of an earlier archaeologist, Wilhelm Solheim, who coined the word 
‘Nusantao’ to describe the sea-dependent peoples of the region. He maintained 
that Austronesians probably originated in the eastern part of the Sunda Shelf, 
off what is now the north coast of Borneo. How far they spread north is another 
question. Southern Mongoloids are a significant proportion of Japanese and some 
words of Austronesian origin can be found in the Japanese language. 

Other important question marks surround the origin and links of the Yueh 
people, ancestors of coastal southern Chinese and Vietnamese. By Chinese accounts 
they were seafarers who had tattoos and lived in stilt houses — Austronesian char- 
acteristics. But they spoke an Austro-Asiatic language, a tonal one very unlike 
Austronesian ones. If earlier people had sailed from Fujian to Taiwan, why did 
the seafaring Yueh have no contact across the Taiwan straits? Or was their sea- 
faring tradition snuffed out by the Han when they conquered the region during 
the second century BCE? If there were historic links to an island so close, why 
did no one from the mainland except occasional merchants visit there for the 
next 2,000 years? 

Hong Kong archaeologist William Meacham also notes that 7,000-year-old 
settlements in China’s Zhejiang province indicating wet-rice cultivation shared 
characteristics of South East Asia such as stilt houses and beaters for making bark 
cloth. So what is now southern China could have had separate development rather 
than being subject to the early culture of the plains of northern China. Artefacts 
found in Hong Kong also have similarities to features found until recent times 
in Taiwan and Luzon.'4 

Archaeology, linguistics and genetics are not the only elements in play in 
figuring out the early pre-history of Nusantaria. There are cultural issues too, 
including the spread of artefacts such as the blowpipe and megaliths, and folk 
myths and creation history common to much of the region but not all. Much has 
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been learned in the past three decades as a result of scientific advances, but little of 
it points with certainty in a single direction. Underwater archaeology which might 
uncover the identity and livelihood of those who lived on the Sunda Shelf before 
the flood remains in its infancy. All that can be said is that glaciations followed 
by flood impacted this region as much as any on earth. And from the remnants 
of Sundaland came Nusantaria, homeland of the world’s most maritime-oriented 
peoples. Also flowing from climate change were the changes in wind and rainfall 
patterns that determined the development of Nusantaria. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Nusantaria’s Defining Features and Early People 


uring the era of rapid global warming and the consequent flooding 

of Nusantaria all manner of environmental factors — seasons, winds, 

rainfall - experienced changes. The most important of these changes 
were in the rainfall patterns. For the past approximately 6,000 years, however, 
the global climate has been quite stable, fluctuating far less than in the preceding 
30,000 years of dramatic change. But conditions for agriculture nonetheless vary 
widely across the region. 


AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL 


The equatorial zone, which includes most of the Malay peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra 
and much of eastern Sulawesi and Mindanao, has almost year-round rainfall. 
Sumatra has been blessed with volcanic soils and much flat land but all-year rain 
is a disadvantage. The eastern part has huge alluvial plains but much has been too 
marshy for easy cultivation. Now, as in the past, tree crops could provide tradable 
goods but limited food. Borneo has all-year rain and no volcanoes and thus poor 
soil, explaining why even today this island of 743,000 square kilometres (roughly 
the size of Turkey) has a population of only 20 million. Neither highland nor 
lowland Borneo has ever supported a significant population. Inhabitants clung 
to rivers and sea shores which provided food and transport links. Like much of 
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Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, its economic value was limited to rare forest 
products and some minerals until commercial tree crops were introduced and 
foreign demand for tropical timbers developed. Until the twentieth century most 
of the population of Sumatra lived in the highlands, not, as on the mainland, 
near the coasts. 

Java on the other hand has mixed rainfall and monsoon patterns with a dry 
season in the centre and east that lasts three months or more. Its volcanic soils 
make it among the most productive in the world, but it has a limited area of 
agriculture-friendly plains. Much of the Philippines and most of mainland South 
East Asia have dry seasons of over three months, which is good for crops. The 
Philippines has volcanic soils but its land is mostly hilly and there are no large 
river basins with rich alluvial soil — unlike the mainland’s Mekong and Chao 
Phraya basins. The eastern Indonesian islands from Sumbawa to Timor have six 
months or more of dry season so have issues with drought as well as a scarcity 
of easily cultivable land. 

The evidence of thousands of years indicates that human habitation of the 
areas with the most persistent rain is more difficult than those with pronounced 
seasons. Clearing land for cultivation is more difficult, forest is too dense for 
easy hunting, large edible animals are scarce and edible plants few. Souls are often 
infertile because of the lack of big rivers laying down sediment. Habitation was 
much easier in the areas with strongly seasonal characteristics, with bigger ani- 
mals and fewer dense forests. With the coming of agriculture, it was also better 
adapted to cereal crops with defined planting and harvest seasons. 

Even as agriculture spread and populations increased, foraging continued to 
be practised, often alongside fishing and agriculture. Foraging may have been 
preferred to the hard work of clearing forest and annual crop planting. This 
would have especially been the case in upland areas where swidden (slash and 
burn) cultivation required clearing new land every few years. Evidence from 
skeletons indicates that foragers and fishing people were often better nourished 
than the cultivators. Wet-rice cultivation could support larger populations but 
was labour-intensive, provided a limited diet and may have been promoted 
more for political reasons — concentration and control of population — than 
economic ones. 

Seasonal rainfall patterns were themselves partly a factor of latitude. Equatorial 
zones generally lack strong monsoon winds as they are at the intersection of 
northern and southern hemisphere wind systems. Indeed, winds are mostly light. 


Empire of the Winds 


Most of the region north of the equator experiences a very regular seasonal pattern, 
with dry north-easterly winter winds for half the year, stronger in the northern 
part of the sea. These arise from the high pressure systems over cold continental 
north Asia flowing towards the south with its warmer, lower pressure. In the 
summer the process Is reversed, with a hot Asian landmass drawing warm, moist 
air from the south-west. These winds blow from about June to November. South 
of the equator, north-south winds are less pronounced but a different monsoon 
created by the southern hemisphere seasons combined with the earth’s rotation 
blows east to west across the archipelago close to the equator during the northern 
summer and reverses in winter.? 

By 2000 BCE sailors had probably recognized the potential of the seasonality 
of the winds. They pioneered the seasonal long-distance trading by sailing ship 
which lasted until the steamship era. Earlier travels by sea would have been 
encouraged by the relatively short distances to other islands, or even the Asian 
mainland. Populations were by definition mostly close to the sea and in many 
cases in sight of nearby islands. 

The waters are mostly fairly calm. Typhoons seldom affect areas south of 
Luzon and the central Vietnam coast, tropical storms are short-lived and local- 
ized, monsoon winds steady but seldom very strong. Islands were numerous, 
enabling long distances to be covered by short hops. Agricultural land was in 
short supply, but fish and tradable forest products were abundant. The conditions 
for Nusantaria to be the hub of intercontinental exchange as well as inter-island 
traffic had been set. 

Nor were seafaring abilities confined to local waters. About 3500 BP the 
Marianas were almost certainly settled from the Philippines, according to ceramic 
and linguistic evidence. That is a distance of 2,000 kilometres with no land in 
between. 


EVIDENCE OF EARLY HUMAN OCCUPATION 


Various markers that indicate the seaborne dispersal of cultural features are 
found widely among the islands. One is stone slab graves and megaliths of var- 
ying shapes and sizes. Such stone monuments occur In south-east Taiwan, west 
Java, Sunda, Sulawesi and Sumatra. A big site at Gunung Padang in west Java, 
which has a large surface collection of stones, has been dated to around 2000 
BCE. At Pagar Alam on the Pasemah plateau of south-western Sumatra there 
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are large slab-lined burial chambers, the earliest dated to 1050 BCE. Later ones 
from around 50 BCE contained fragments of bronze and glass jewellery and were 
decorated with carving and painting, some showing men with drums, bracelets 
and helmets, and also one of a fighting cock, a ubiquitous Austronesian blood 
sport.4 Megalith burials have continued to this day in Sumba, an island where 
neither Hinduism nor Islam became implanted. 

Statuary in Sulawesi bears a resemblance to the giants of Rapa Nui (Easter 
Island) in the remote Pacific, the eastern limit of Austronesian settlement. Others 
are in the form of dolmens, standing stones with a capstone. Another tradition 
appears to be of step pyramids, which provide the outline shape of the great 
Buddhist monument at Borobudur. This basic shape later found echoes in mosque 
design. Megaliths are notably abundant on Nias, off the west Sumatra coast, and 
Torajaland in Sulawesi, both areas where other ancient Austronesian traditions 
long remained untouched by imported cultures. Several are also to be found on 
the peninsula, mostly in Melaka and Negri Sembilan. Once mistaken for Muslim 
gravestones, they appear to pre-date Hinduism as well as Islam.> 

There is more evidence of early human activity in the eastern islands such as 
Sumba than in Java, perhaps reflective of the coming together of Austronesian 
speakers with the root crop-based agriculture of Melanesia. Sumba’s dry climate 
makes it unsuitable for rice. Unlike rice, root crops leave scant archaeological 
record, though pollen records from the highlands of both Java and Sumatra suggest 
land clearances for root crop agriculture dating to about 2000 BCE. 

Whatever the timing and direction of people movements, authorities agree on 
identifying the Sa Huynh culture of Vietnam as both Austronesian and a key to 
the development of trading links between the coastal mainland and the islands. 
Sa Huynh people (so named after a location on the coast of Vietnam where many 
artefacts were uncovered) probably migrated to the mainland from Borneo. In 
other words, they arrived by boat, not before the flood. Centred along the coast 
between modern Da Nang and the Mekong delta, this culture thrived for some 
1,500 years until about the beginning of the current era. Its influence is shown by 
the wide regional dispersal of pottery and ornament styles named after it, found, 
among other locations, in central Thailand, Luzon, Palawan and southern Taiwan. 
Some ornaments used materials imported from elsewhere, including bronze from 
China and beads from stones from farther afield.° 

The Sa Huynh used burial jars for human remains, a practice also found in 
the islands around the Sulu and Java Seas. Normally these were for the secondary 
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burial of decomposed or cremated remains. Some later burial Jars contain bronze 
and other early metal age objects, but perhaps the finest early example of a burial 
jar, known as the Manunggul Jar, was found at Tabon in southern Palawan. Dated 
to about goo BCE, its lid features two figures on a boat, one with a steering oar/ 
Clearly, the boat was a key feature of the local culture, in this case bearing the 
body to another world, underlining the maritime orientation of the culture. (The 
Dayak people of central Borneo still have a tradition involving a second funeral 
and the journey of the spirit of the dead along upper world rivers to meet its 
ancestors in heaven.) There may well also be a connection between the pointed 
gables common to houses throughout the region and the design of the prow of 
the boats which carried settlers to new islands.°® 

The Tabon culture had an agrarian aspect too, but growing root crops, bananas 
and upland rice and millet rather than wet rice, and foraging from the forests. 
The lack of intensive rice cultivation limited population density, but the diversity 
of food sources protected against droughts and crop diseases. Northern Palawan 
also yields examples of ancient stone slab burial chambers, similar to others 
throughout Austronesia from Hawaii to Madagascar via Java, Sumatra and Taiwan 
and the peninsula.2 

The practice of jar burial is not found in mainland South East Asia other than 
in the Sa Huynh area of Vietnam but it is evident almost throughout island South 
East Asia, including Java, Sarawak and Sumba, suggesting that it was also very 
much a tradition of Austronesian-speaking groups and spread by settlements 
made by seafaring peoples. A late Sa Huynh — around 50 BCE — presence has 
also been found on Spratly and Namyit islands in the Spratly and Paracels groups 
respectively. 

There is evidence enough of maritime movement around Nusantaria going 
back to Neolithic times, but it is hard to pinpoint when contact by sea was made 
either with India or with central and northern China. The third century BCE, by 
which time the Han had taken control of most of south-eastern China, provides 
the first written reference: a Chinese source, noting the appearance of ships and 
sailors from the south. The Chinese named this place Kunlun. Whether one island 
or a region, it was described as having volcanoes, most probably a reference to 
Java. Han Chinese by then were also aware of cloves, which came only from the 
Malukus, much further to the east. Evidently there was an active trade south and 
eastward from the Vietnam coast. The few Chinese who went further south than 
Annam did so on foreign ships.2 
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METALWORKING 


The Sa Huynh themselves provide the first evidence of iron use in the region but 
their bigger contribution, like that of their Cham successors, was probably their 
seafaring skills which connected them to the nearby archipelagos. They were part 
of the broader Malay world that was beginning to be noticed by people from larger, 
more populous entities who as yet had neither the skills nor need to be seafarers. 

The Sa Huynh’s northern neighbours in the Red River valley were the settled, 
wet-rice-cultivating people of the Dong Son culture, named after the place of 
discovery of the bronze drums for which they were renowned then and now. 
These intricately decorated bronze drums, varying in size and weighing up to 
ten tonnes, were the apogee of regional bronze casting skills which must have 
originated much earlier. They used the ‘lost wax’ method also used in China and 
earlier in the Indus valley. The transition from the stone to the metal age was 
comparatively late in east Asia, even in China, compared with the Middle East 
and Egypt. Given the limited number of locations of copper and tin, the spread 
of bronze working implied widening contacts and trade in materials. 

Dong Son drums have been found at both mainland and maritime loca- 
tions touched by the trading networks of the era. Possession of one was clearly 
extremely prestigious, with examples found in Myanmar, Thailand, Java and east- 
ern Indonesia. Derivative versions came to be cast elsewhere, and a similar kind 
of drum called a Moko remained until recently the most prized family possession 
on Alor, one of the Lesser Sunda islands. 

Metalworking did not reach the islands until much later — indeed very late 
compared with other regions. Elsewhere, such as in China and northern India, 
bronze preceded iron by 1,000 years or more, but they appeared in the islands more 
or less together — around 500 BCE — suggesting the techniques were imported 
at around the same time. Copper was found on the major islands but tin only on 
Sumatra, which suggests that, because India lacked tin, bronze usage stimulated 
trade in materials. 

Bronze making also required populations large enough to specialize in pro- 
duction and be located on trade routes. The first evidence of metalworking on 
the islands is found in Bali, though it would have had to import both copper 
and tin/! Copper and bronze usage very soon became common in Indonesia, 
with bronze axes produced in Java. Both Java and Bali produced Pejeng drums, 
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using the lost wax technique, but these drums were different in construction and 
decoration from the Dong Son ones. Other early bronze work from the islands 
included bells and tools. 

The Sa Huynh probably learned iron smelting from India, which would sug- 
gest their trade contacts linked westward as well as eastward, though via what 
combination of sea and land routes is unclear.? There are hints too that contacts 
extended via India to the Gulf, Egypt and Rome, with evidence of cloves found at 
Terqa on the Euphrates dated to the second millennium BCE." Most likely these 
arrived via the coastal maritime connections to India and the Persian Gulf. This 
is only surprising if one forgets that the Pyramids were already ancient history, 
the Harappan bronze age civilization of the Indus valley was then still alive, and 
in Mesopotamia King Hammurabi of Babylon was issuing his law code in cunel- 
form script. 

In the other direction, the easternmost Austronesians — now known as 
Polynesians — were reaching Samoa and the scattered islands of the Pacific. The 
Nusantarian world was relatively young and undeveloped, but it had already had 
long experience of trading within its maritime zone and had the sailing skills to 
reach out. 

What were the precious items of trade which caused merchants and sailors 
to make hazardous voyages in pursuit of the huge profits to be made from trans- 
ferring everyday products in one region to symbols of wealth in another? They 
varied from place to place and time to time but Nusantaria was the origin, market 
or transit choke point for the following major items over the millennia. 


MANUFACTURED ITEMS 


- Silk: a high-value, low-weight product from China. Even when silk production 
came to many places in east and central Asia, China’s was the most valued. 

- Cotton fabrics: mostly from India, both high-quality fabrics and a mass-market 
product in Nusantaria. Possibly more important than ceramics, at least before 
the seventeenth century. 

- Special local fabrics such as banana and pina fibre from the Philippines and 
ikat cloth from the eastern islands with small overseas markets. Abaca for 
ropes for ships’ rigging. 

- Ceramics: luxury and mass-market products mostly from China to all markets, 
regional and western. Thailand and Vietnam were also exporters. 
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- Assorted metal products: iron implements, tools, mostly from China and 
India to Nusantaria. 


RAW MATERIALS 


- Iron ore, tin and copper. Bulky items but necessities and found in limited 
locations. Tin, for example, was scarce in India and Java but abundant in the 
peninsula and Sumatra. Tin became a major item in international trade from 
the early nineteenth century. 

- Rubber: a major Nusantarian export from the late nineteenth century. 


SPICES 


- Cloves: this bud was valued almost everywhere both for its culinary and for 
its medicinal qualities. Its scarcity also added value due to its singular origin 
in the distant Maluku islands. 

- Nutmeg and mace: possessing similar qualities to cloves and also scarce, 
they were exclusive to the Banda islands, remotest of the eastern archipelago. 
- Pepper: an early export from south India to Arabia and the west. Later the trade 
was dominated by production from Sumatra to Europe. 


(Unlike China and Europe, Japan notably had little demand for tropical spices.) 


PRECIOUS ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


- Ivory from India, Africa and Nusantaria to China, Arabia and the west. 

- Rhinoceros horn from Nusantaria and Africa to China. 

- Corals. 

- Peacock and other exotic feathers from India and Nusantaria to China. 

- Pearls, mostly from Arabia/the Persian Gulf to China. 

- Turtle shell: from around the India Ocean and Nusantarian seas to China and 
elsewhere. 


PRECIOUS MINERAL PRODUCTS 


- Gold: major export of the peninsula, Sumatra and Philippine islands. 
- Silver: Japan and latterly Spanish Mexico to China. 
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- Various high-value stones (jade, rubies etc) including from Asian interior to 
foreign markets. 


AROMATICS 


- Frankincense from southern Arabia, in great demand in China and elsewhere. 
- Benzoin: aromatic resin used as incense, flavouring and medicine. Sumatran 
forest a primary source but also found in peninsula and Vietnam. 

- Camphor: waxy, flammable, solid, aromatic resin mostly from the Sumatran 
highlands and much in demand in China. 

- Cinnamon: the inner, aromatic bark of a tree used for flavouring and in 
demand from China to Rome. Several sources, but Sri Lanka considered the 
finest. 

- Cassia: the bark ofa tree similar to cinnamon. The names are sometimes used 
interchangeably. Sumatra a major source. 

- Malabathrom: an aromatic leaf ofa cassia-type plant from the eastern Himalayas 
valued for flavouring. 

- Sandalwood: inner and aromatic part of a small evergreen tree. The finest 
came from the eastern archipelago, notably Sumba and Timor, but it was also 
grown in southern India. 

- Dragon’s blood: bright red resin used as incense, medicine and dye. Several 
plant sources including Sumatra, Arabia and Madagascar. Especially valued 
in China. 

- Agarwood — also known as aloeswood and gharuwood: an aromatic tree 
resin found in the archipelago and eastern India but for which Vietnam was 
a principal trade source. 


TIMBER 


- Nusantarian shipbuilders mostly used local tropical hardwoods. But special 
timbers were sometimes imported, including from Africa. 

- European demand for tropical timber, especially teak, from the nineteenth 
century. 

- Some trading states imported boats, from Myanmar, for example, rather than 


timber. 
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MAMMALS 


- Horses: a bulky cargo but superior ones from inner Asia were traded by sea 
to Sumatra and Java. 

- Few humans travelled for interest alone but pilgrims, missionaries and ambi- 
tious princes as well as merchants did. Slaves were also an important item at 


certain times and locations. 


STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS 


- Betel leaf, areca nut and lime: the chewing combination was universal through- 
out Nusantaria, India and adjacent territories but not all ingredients were 
available locally. 

- Gambier: leaves ofa tropical shrub used both as a tanning agent and mild nar- 
cotic chewed with areca nut. Produced mainly in the peninsula and Sumatra. 
- Opium: known in ancient Egypt, Rome, Persia and Arabia, it was exported 
to China, where it also came to be produced. It was a minor trade item for 
elites until western merchants brought large quantities of Indian opium to 
China and Nusantaria in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, creating 
mass-market demand. 

- Heroin: a more powerful derivative of opium became an important illegal 
trade item from the late nineteenth century. From the late twentieth century 
the narcotics trade was dominated by laboratory-produced drugs, notably 
methamphetamines and opioids, with China a major source and Nusantaria 
a major consumer. 

- Alcohol: ubiquitous even after the arrival of Islam and locally produced from 
coconut, sugar and lontar palms. 

- Tobacco: unknown until the seventeenth century, after which use spread 
rapidly, especially in Java and Luzon. It became a major export and was also 
popular locally. 


FOODS 


- Rice: long traded regionally as port states often lacked agricultural land. Trade 


grew with urbanization. 
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- Tea: sudden emergence in eighteenth century due to English demand from 
China. 


- Sugar: plantation and export crop from eighteenth century from Java, Luzon 
and Visayas. 


- Copra: export crop after 1800. 
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CHAPTER 3 


To Babylon and Back 


e do not yet know how products from Nusantaria came to arrive at 
the plush homes of a literate, urbanized Babylon. But that merely 





says how little we know about unwritten history. Sailing techniques 
which took Austronesians to Samoa were equally capable of taking them to the 
west coast of India where people from Harappa, the city of the Indus valley civi- 
lization which flourished between about 4500 and 3900 BP, had a settlement in 
Gujarat. At the least, sailing to the south-east coast of India from Sumatra or the 
Malay peninsula would have been well within their reach. There is evidence that 
the single outrigger sailing craft found in southern India was brought from the 
east around this time. The use in Arabic and Persian of Dravidian- rather than 
Sanskrit-derived words for Indian items such as ginger and rice indicates very 
early south Indian connections, and Nusantarians may also have taken coconut 
cultivation to Sri Lanka and southern India. 

Other indications of trade links between the eastern archipelago and the west 
come from ancient Egyptian, Hebrew and Greek sources. An Egyptian text from 
around 1500 BCE refers to an expedition to the Land of Punt, most likely a kingdom 
on the Horn of Africa and source of various exotic products including gold, ivory 
and fragrant woods from tropical regions, possibly a reference to aloeswood which 
came only from the islands, peninsula and the far south of China. The expedition 
also returned with an item believed to be cinnamon, possibly from south India 
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but more likely from the Malay peninsula or Sumatra. There are also Hebrew 
references to cinnamon from the seventh century BCE and a Greek one from the 
fourth century BCE. Hebrew texts from the time of King Solomon (around 950 
BCE) make references to sandalwood, which may have come from south India, 
but the best came from drier places like Timor in the eastern archipelago.? The 
first century CE Jewish historian Josephus mentioned trade expeditions sailing 
to the east from the Red Sea which took three years to complete. 

The two cultures given to recording history and geography, the Chinese 
and Graeco-Roman, had second- and thirdhand information about the lands 
and seas between them. The peoples of the archipelago had no writing, and 
Indian texts of the time were largely devoted to religious teachings, poetry and 
epic tales. However, the Indian epics reveal knowledge, probably dating back at 
least to 500 BCE, of the island region. It is in the most celebrated of these, the 
Ramayana, that there is first mention of ‘Suvarnadwipa’ (‘Golden peninsula’ or 
‘Golden island’) and ‘Suvarnbhumr (‘Land of Gold’). These references may be 
taken to include the Malay peninsula, Sumatra or the region in general, including 
islands further east.4 
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In the west, early notions of China were vague. It became known to the 
Romans as ‘Seres’ — the place where silk (serica in Latin) came from. In the 
third century BCE the Macedonian Greeks had a kingdom in Central Asia 
centred on Balkh in modern Afghanistan. But China was then in the Warring 
States period and its influence did not extend into central Asia. The trade route 
westward, the so-called Silk Road, then became dominated by the Parthians. 
By then, too, central Asia itself was a source of silk. Meanwhile western sea- 
borne trade with India, and indirectly with lands further east, developed to a 
significant scale, especially after the Roman conquest of partially Hellenized 
Egypt in 30 BCE.® 


ROME AND INDIA 


Strabo, the Greek geographer and historian writing around 20 BCE, wrote: 
‘Formerly not even 20 vessels ventured to navigate the Arabian gulf |...] but now 
large fleets are dispatched [from Myos Hormos on the Red Sea] as far as India and 
the extremities of Ethiopia from which the most valuable freights are brought to 
Egypt.’° Egypt profited mightily from taxes and Alexandria enjoyed a monopoly 
on trade. Trade was probably also helped by the spread of knowledge of monsoon 
wind patterns which, with the right timing, sped journeys. Graeco-Roman iron- 
bound ships were also sturdy enough not to have to hug the coast, shortening 
voyages and making them less vulnerable to pirates. 

The Romans were not the first ones with trading ships. Before and after the 
Roman impact Indian ports themselves were the heart of Indian Ocean trade, 
from Gujarat, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and Bengal. The Ptolemaic 
rulers of Egypt (323-30 BCE) had a settlement on the coast in the proximate 
position of Massawa, now in Eritrea. Indeed, that region was soon to become 
the heartland of the Axum kingdom (c.100—g00 CE), which played an important 
role in Red Sea commerce and as a trading place for ivory and other products 
from equatorial Africa. 

There were others too. Writing about a hundred years after Strabo, the Roman 
author and naturalist Pliny the Elder described traders arriving on huge ‘rafts’. 
Their journey there and back from ‘Ethiopia’ took five years, and many perished. 
For the return journey they took glass- and bronzeware, bracelets and necklaces. 
Pliny noted disapprovingly: ‘So here is one more trade that exists chiefly because 
women follow fashion.’ 
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But who were these ‘Ethiopians’? The name did not refer to the African location 
which was well known to Romans. It derives from the Greek for ‘burned face’ 
and Pliny was referring to dark-skinned people who were most probably from 
Asia not Africa, their skins darkened by months of exposure to the sun, sailing 
the outriggers that could be mistaken for rafts by those unfamiliar with such a 
craft. It seems likely that Pliny did not see them himself and was reporting gar- 
bled information. Pliny would have known of Arab as well as Roman ships, but 
this was different. He assumed that it had no means of propulsion, apparently 
unaware of its sail and that it could be paddled when there was no wind — whereas 
Roman ships used oars. The ‘rafts’ from the east probably went as far as Socotra 
at the mouth of the Red Sea or ports nearby on the African shore, where their 
goods were sold to Arab merchants for the onward journey to Egypt. However, 
India was the main source and destination of east-west trade and intermediary 
for products from the archipelago/ 

Rome’s commerce with India in the first two centuries CE was ona large scale, 
so large that Rome’s leaders worried about the drain of silver to pay for aromat- 
ics, spices, silk, pepper, precious stones and woods imported for the elite. The 
Emperor Vespasian tried to ban such luxury imports but without success. Pliny 
complained that: ‘there is no year in which India does not drain our empire of at 
least 55 million sesterces.’ However, the trade was also a huge contributor to the 
empire’s customs duties, payment of which was mainly collected at Alexandria, 
perhaps accounting for a third of Rome’s revenue.® 

The silk to which Pliny referred may well have arrived via India, not overland 
from China. It may even have been Indian as there is evidence they made a some- 
what inferior silk cloth using the fibre from hatched cocoons.? Alternatively, the 
‘Chinese’ silk may have come overland from central Asia, where silk technology 
had spread perhaps as early as the Parthian empire (247 BCE to 224 CE). 

Pliny marvelled at the price Romans would pay for pepper and ginger, two 
products which he said grew wild and were almost worthless in their native 
lands. Rome also knew of cloves, which would have arrived via India, which was 
trading with eastern Indonesia, as indicated by a find of first century CE Indo- 
Roman pottery at Sembiran on the north Bali coast. Pliny also made reference to 
aloeswood, used for incense, cosmetics and medicine but whose original sources 
in the forests of the peninsula and Sumatra long remained obscure to its users.2 

There is much evidence of Indian trade from discoveries of coins and arte- 
facts, but also from Graeco-Roman and Tamil literature. One Tamil source wrote: 
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‘Well-built Yavana (Roman) ships came with gold to prosperous Musiris (on the 
west coast) and left with pepper.’ Elsewhere it was written that such ships ‘brought 
cool-scented wine which was much desired by the people and made them happy’! 
Roman ships also reached east coast ports, buying items such as textiles, tor- 
toiseshell, pearls and ivory, some of which came from the archipelago and China 
by sea. The intermediaries were from the archipelago, though Indian merchants 
also went east. Silk was acquired in south Indian ports,” at Barbaricon at the 
mouth of the Indus and Barygaza on the Gujarat coast.3 Silk was found at most 
trading ports, whether having come from central Asia or China via Afghanistan 
and the Indus and Ganges or via Tamil ports and the peninsula. Its high value 
and portability meant that it was sometimes viewed as a currency — and used as 
such by China to pay for security in border areas. 

That Indo-Roman trade was highly developed involving credit and trust is 
indicated by a document on papyrus, written in Greek involving a merchant in 
Alexandria and one in Musiris on the south-west coast of India. One side, written 
in Musiris, deals with a loan. The other, written in Alexandria, describes the goods 
to be delivered, such as cloth and ivory, their value in Egypt and the 25 per cent 
duty levied by the Roman customs. 

One hundred or more ships a year sailed from Roman Red Sea ports to Africa, 
Arabia and India, sailing as far south as Rhapta on the Tanzanian coast, where 
there were Arab traders and where the natives were ‘very big bodied men who are 
tillers of the soil and each place has its own chief’ * Sometimes they sailed to the 
east coast of India — though with their deep draught they preferred to avoid the 
shallow Palk strait. Indians and Africans were observed among a theatre crowd in 
Alexandria, and Rome-imported slaves with ‘dark skin, full lips and curly hair’. 
High-status women employed exotic African and Indian attendants, and pottery 
with Indian script has been found at Myos Hormos.” 

Roman ships, built of cedarwood planks and with pitch caulking and lead-lined 
hulls, carried an average 220 tonnes of cargo according to the Musiris document 
but could be up to 35 metres in length with a deep draught and have a capacity 
of 350-500 tonnes. 

Major Roman exports were wine, glassware and metals, but imports were 
invariably greater in value, so the difference had to be paid in silver. In addition 
to luxury items such as ivory, tortoiseshell, pepper, frankincense and silk, the 
Romans even imported special sands from India and Africa to facilitate the cutting 
and polishing of marble for their many magnificent buildings. 
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The Romans had several trading bases with semi-permanent settlements on 
the Malabar coast of India, and at least one on the Coromandel coast: Arikamedu, 
near Pondicherry in Tamil Nadu.” This was active from the second century BCE or 
earlier until the third century CE. Although trade would have suffered as Roman 
power declined in the face of rebellions and the onslaughts of Germanic tribal 
confederation, access to the east remained on such a scale that large quantities 
of pepper and silk were among the demands of Visigoth leader Alaric in return 
for not sacking Rome in 408.” 

There have been finds of buildings as well as Roman pottery, coins and 
amphora. Arikamedu corresponds to one of the ports, Poduke, mentioned in 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 

The latter document provides the most specific early western description 
of Indian Ocean trade routes. A guide written in Greek by an Alexandria-based 
merchant and navigator around 50 CE gives a straightforward, practical account 
of sailing and commerce in the seas between Egypt and India. It also tracks a 
route southward along the African coast as far as Rhapta, as yet unidentified but 
probably in the vicinity of Zanzibar. The Periplus noted the seasons for sailing from 
the Red Sea both around the Horn of Africa and southward, to northern India 
via a coastal route and to south India by a direct passage, a quick but hazardous 
voyage during the south-west monsoon — a wet and stormy affair compared with 
the steady and dry north-east monsoon. The Ganges and ‘Chryse’ are also men- 
tioned, the latter being either Sumatra, the Malay peninsula or a generic term 
for the islands and coasts near the Melaka strait.?2 The boats of the Indian seas, 
noted the Periplus, were sewn, as they would remain for centuries. 

For the author of the Periplus, Chryse was at the outer limit of their maritime 
knowledge as Roman ships were not involved in trade beyond India and only 
knew of Chryse by repute. Apart from gold it was a source of tortoiseshell, a major 
item in all Indian Ocean trade. The Periplus commented that the best came from 
Chryse. Another valued Chryse product was ‘dragon’s blood’, a red resin from a 
rattan palm used for medical and dyeing purposes. 


PENINSULA TO CHINA 


The Periplus noted that local trade at various ports on the south-west coast of 
India was conducted on boats consisting of two very large dugout canoes joined 
by a yoke and with a board between them for crew and cargo — the typical design 
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from the archipelago. Bigger vessels known as kolandiaphonta were used for trade 
to the Ganges and Chryse. The Periplus author wrote that ships ‘which make the 
voyage to Chryse and to the Ganges [...] are very large’.23 These are believed to 
have been the large Nusantarian boats referred to in Chinese texts as kun lun bo.?4 

There is no evidence of sea trade direct to China via the Melaka straits at this 
time but plenty between India and the archipelago and peninsula, which would 
have included products from China. The sea trade included what the Greeks called 
malabathrom, a word derived from the Sanskrit tamalapattram, a reference to a dark 
green cassia-type of leaf which grew in the borderlands of north-east India and 
south-west China.” The Periplus also referred to the existence ofan overland route 
from China through Bactria (northern Afghanistan/Uzbekistan) to western India 
and down the Ganges. 

The Periplus is evidence not just of extensive Roman trade with India. It shows 
the extent of Indian Ocean trade generally, involving a large range of products, 
not just luxuries and exotic items but also iron products, base metals such as 
copper, tin and lead, and large quantities of cotton goods. Roman as well as 
other merchants were also active in third-party trade, between India and Arabia, 
Africa and India.”° 

Despite its detail and firsthand knowledge, a far more influential work than 
the Periplus on later European and Arab assumptions was the Geographia, written 
about 150 CE by the Alexandria-based Graeco-Egyptian astronomer and geogra- 
pher Claudius Ptolemy. He was mainly concerned with measuring the earth and 
positioning lands relative to his estimates of latitude and longitude. But the work 
also included descriptions of places drawn from contemporary reports. 

Ptolemy had scant idea of anything east of southern China, believing the 
Indian Ocean to be enclosed. Ptolemy’s map clearly shows Sri Lanka, the Malay 
peninsula and coastline to around the southern border of China. The peninsula 
was known as the Aurea Chersonesus, or Golden Chersonese. Although no islands to 
the south or east are given by Ptolemy, they must have been known to those whose 
reports had helped create the map. Ptolemy noted that Roman ships did not go 
beyond Tamala, which was on the north-west of the peninsula in the vicinity of 
the modern Myanmar-Thailand border, but a land link across the Kra isthmus 
led to a port from which ships could cross to Zabia in the far south of Vietnam 
and from there to Borneo and China. 

The peninsula was a meeting place for goods from China, India and the eastern 
archipelago, and it was the sea craft of the Nusantarians and Indians who were the 
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carriers of commerce, as China’s role was still minimal. The first Chinese effort 
to reach Rome or ‘Da Qin’, as it was vaguely known to China, was in 97 CE. The 
envoy Gan Ying never got beyond Parthian-ruled Mesopotamia. Though much 
information about Rome would have been acquired from its Parthian enemy, he 
was sufficiently impressed to compare it to China as a vast and well-governed 
empire — which peacefully removed leaders who performed poorly or had bad 
luck with droughts and floods. 

The first Roman known to reach China arrived in 166 CE when the Han emperor 
Huan was on the throne. The visitor claimed to be, and was accepted as, an envoy of 
the emperor in Rome but more likely was a merchant giving himself that status. He 
took the sea, not the land, route and brought gifts including rhinoceros horn and 
ivory which he must have acquired en route. In 226 CE another Roman also visited 
by sea, according to Chinese annals, arriving on the northern coast of Vietnam, 
then under Chinese rule, and met the Wu emperor who ruled south-east China 
from Nanjing. About the same time another Roman visited the Wei kingdom in 
the north, bringing presents of glassware, almost certainly by travelling overland. 

Exactly whose ships took the Romans from India to China is unclear, but they 
were certainly Nusantarian from the peninsula to Annam and possibly from India. 
Most likely they used the land route across the Kra isthmus rather than the long 
sail via the Melaka straits. By then, however, the coastline geography of the Malay 
peninsula itself was quite familiar, even in the west, as the details of Ptolemy’s 
work suggest.” So it remains possible that the Romans went by ship all the way, 
perhaps changing ships at a port on the peninsula or the Sumatran coast. 

The first Chinese reference to trading with south India dates from the first 
century CE. It mentioned a city, probably the early Chola capital Kanchi in Tamil 
Nadu. It said that the region produced pearls and glass — though the pearls are 
likely to have originated from the Persian Gulf and the glass from the Roman 
world, so the Chinese were evidently dealing with an entrepot. The few Chinese 
merchants who ventured south would have travelled on foreign vessels. 

Roman and Chinese records between them provide some indication of con- 
tacts. The extent of those with Nusantaria can only be adduced using lists of items 
traded as indirect references. But there is no doubt that the last century BCE and 
the first two CE saw a Steep rise in maritime contacts. The power and wealth 
of Rome and problems on the overland route caused by conflict between the 
Sassanids and the Kushan empire in central Asia were among the factors driving 
this increase. Improved sailing and navigation technology, probably pioneered by 
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sailors from the archipelago, and the split of China into three kingdoms, which 
forced the Wu to trade by sea, were also influential. 

As a direct result, by the turn of the millennium identifiable urban life and 
small states begin to emerge along the coasts of Nusantaria. Some of these may 
have already been in existence for hundreds of years and gone unrecorded. The 
fragmentary western, Indian and Chinese accounts imply a lot more prior develop- 
ment and activity than has been recorded. 

The emergence of states into recorded history was driven by the supply and 
demand for goods by more populous societies to the west and north with their 
written languages and more complex social systems. Some engines of trade, 
notably the Roman empire, gradually faded, and western knowledge of the 
east stagnated for a thousand years. But the trend to increased regional trade, 
particularly with India, did not stop. Nusantaria’s sailing skills both enlarged its 
international role and in return brought new ideas which transformed the region. 
The entrepreneurs with their lashed-lugged and outrigger boats were at home in 
the Indian Ocean as well as across the Pacific, but they also proved open to the 
more complex culture of India. The trade links with India were to transform not 
just Nusantaria but much of the mainland as well. Out of trade grew the region’s 
first cities.?8 


CHAPTER 4 


Ghosts of Early Empires 


ity development was slow and very belated compared with the mainland’s 
densely populated river basins. But by 240 CE Kang Tai, a Chinese visitor 
to the kingdom of Funan in the Mekong delta, wrote: 


People live in walled cities, palaces and houses. They sow one year and harvest 
for three [...] Taxes are paid in gold, silver, pearls and perfumes [...] There are 
books and depositaries of archives and other things [...] Their characters for 
writing are those of the Hu (a central Asian people using an Indian script) 


This was a polity which had clearly been prospering for a considerable time, 
with thriving agriculture, urban life, a shipbuilding industry and Indian cultural 
influence which must have arrived by sea. 

There can have been no port, urban and state development on this scale unless 
the size and organization of Indian trade with the Arabian peninsula, the Horn 
of Africa and the Roman world was reflected to some extent in trade with places 
farther east such as Funan and more generally with the archipelago and China. 

Funan was Khmer but closely linked in trade to the Austronesian people of 
the Malay peninsula and of the Cham territory which occupied most of the coast 
between the Mekong and Red River deltas. Funan’s loose network reached to 
Borneo, Sumatra and Java, via Champa to China, and via the peninsula to the 
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Andaman Sea and the route to India. It owed its dominant position to its location 
and agricultural base. 


THE KRA LAND BRIDGE 


The Kang Tai visit had followed missions to China from Funan and Champa, known 
to the Chinese as ‘Lin-y1’, whose merchants were keen to have good relations and 
be allowed to trade. The Chinese clearly had no objection to trade nor apparent 
interest in extending their territory to occupy the Cham territory. Fujian, Guangdong 
and Tonkin had been conquered by the Chinese in a series of advances around 220 
BCE. But these remained difficult frontier territories. It was hard to hold Tonkin, 
where rebellions were frequent, and the Yueh people of Guangdong remained 
largely unassimilated 
and un-Sinicized. The 
Yueh remained useful 
as seagoing people as 
the sea had long been 
an important mode 
of transport connect- 
ing rugged Fujian 
and Guangdong. But 
Chinese traders going 
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[Those who survived] the hazards of wind and wave [...] take many years to 
come back.’2 Few Chinese ventured there, so goods from the south and west 
would be acquired in Lin-yi. 

At that time the main route for trade linking India, China and the archipel- 
ago was by ship to the eastern side of the Kra peninsula, then overland, and 
by ship again from Andaman ports. Funan was the focus because its wet-rice 
economy generated the agricultural surpluses needed to sustain trade, which 
was highly seasonal.3 Sailors and merchants were obliged to stay for long periods 
in Funan’s port, Oc Eo, waiting for winds to change in the required directions: 
for sailing north and east in the summer months, south and west in winter. 
Aerial surveys indicate that Oc Eo acquired a network of canals for irrigation 
and communication. 

Objects found at Oc Eo illustrate the diversity of its trade. They include Roman 
glassware, a gold coin from the reign of Marcus Aurelius (mid-second century 
CE), Han dynasty bronze items from China, Buddhist statues from the fourth 
century CE and items from Sassanid Iran. For China, Oc Eo seems to have been a 
transit point for goods from India and other points west including frankincense, 
myrrh, jewellery, pearls and amber, while Chinese silks reached Rome from 
there. Cloves, precious woods and camphor from the islands were also obtained 
by China via Funan or Cham ports. Due west of Oc Eo on the peninsula was the 
port of Chaiya, a name of Malay origin, which went on to become a significant 
player in the Srivijayan era. (It is now Surat Thani.) 

At its height, Funan’s reach extended across the northern part of the Malay 
peninsula. Leadership had passed to a great general known to the Chinese as Fan 
Shih-man, who conquered all the neighbouring kingdoms, then ‘had great ships 
built and crossing a great sea attacked more than ten kingdoms’.4 He thus spread 
Funan’s power across the Malay peninsula. The Chinese called this region, which 
was reported as having kings ‘who acknowledge themselves as vassals of Funan’, 
‘Dun Sun’.> These included polities known in Pali documents of the same era as 
‘Pan Pan’, located around Nakhon Sri Thammarat, and ‘Langkasuka’, centred 
near Patani but including Kedah on the west coast of the peninsula. Funan also 
acquired a degree of hegemony across modern Cambodia and the central Thailand 
plain. Dun Sun, the Chinese noted, was a great meeting place: 


The eastern frontier of Dun Sun is in communication with Tonkin and the 


western with India and Persia. At this mart east and west meet together. Daily 
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there are innumerable people there. Precious goods and rare merchandise — 
there is nothing which is not there.° 


The role of Funan and westward trade are quite well documented compared with 
trade with the islands. Chinese records have numerous references to places both 
on the peninsula and islands, but scholars have had a very hard job figuring out 
their identity. The writers themselves may have been confused about both loca- 
tions and distances. 

The most important of these locations mentioned in the Chinese records 
appears to have been one named ‘Ko Ying’ by the Chinese, possibly located on 
the south-east coast of Sumatra or the north-west coast of Java. It was said to be 
an important commercial centre and its ruler prosperous enough, according 
to Kang Tai, to import horses by sea from ‘Ku-nuw’ (north-west India). Kang Tai 
noted that there was a saying in foreign countries: ‘There are three abundances: 
of men in China, precious things in Ta Chin (western Asia) and horses among 
the Yueh-Chih.’2 

Ko Ying did not have direct relations with China so presumably traded with 
peninsula ports, Oc Eo and Champa. Another Chinese reference said of Ko Ying 
that it was ‘a kingdom of southern barbarians. It is a powerful one. Its population 
is very numerous. It produces bright pearls, gold, jade and crystal rarities and 
areca nuts.’* Gold and areca are obviously local products, but the others must 
have been imported. 


TO BORNEO AND BALI 


Java too had noteworthy ports and is probably the location of a place known to 
the Chinese as ‘Si Tiao’, said to be 1,000 li (Soo kilometres) south-east of Ko Ying, 
a very fertile place with volcanoes and a town with streets. This may also be the 
same place as Argyre, a fertile land mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geographia. This name 
may possibly be a Greek version of the Yavadipa mentioned in Pali writing of the 
second century CE. 

The furthest east of the early Chinese references was to Puli, probably Ball. 
Its people were said to have black skin and curly hair. Chinese writing also men- 
tioned several other trading places including one at Kutei, near Samarinda at 
the mouth of the Mahakam River in eastern Borneo, where a fourth century CE 
Sanskrit-inscribed stone has been found. Another trading place was in north-west 
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Borneo, which could be easily reached from Oc Eo and Champa. Other Chinese 
references are to smaller islands, probably in the western Philippines. Butuan in 
north-east Mindanao was also part of the early regional trade network. Bronze 
Buddhas and related artefacts dated to the fourth century CE have been found 
there, as has a 13-metre lashed-lugged vessel of similar age. 

Other island locations mentioned in the early sources include Barus in north- 
west Sumatra which Ptolemy (and later Arab writers) associated with cannibals — 
not inaccurately, as the Batak people of the area did have such practices. Third 
century CE Chinese envoy Kang Tai heard similar stories, and his accounts tally 
with the writings of the geographer Ptolemy a century earlier.2 Locations on the 
Malay peninsula referred to in Chinese sources include ports in Terengganu and 
Pahang located near the mouths of rivers which gave access to the forest products 
of the interior. 

The precise identities of many places mentioned in Chinese and other texts 
remain unclear. As the leading historian on the subject remarked: ‘If there is 
any activity which exposes one to being banished to the lunatic fringe of early 
Indonesian studies, it is to attempt to draw a detailed map of Indonesia on 
the basis of the information in Chinese imperial histories.’?2 What is beyond 
doubt is the existence of several locations known to the Chinese and Indians 
and more vaguely to westerners, where regular long-distance trade was con- 
ducted by Nusantarians and Indians involving metals as well as tropical and 
forest products and spices from the easternmost islands. The Nusantarian 
network already had a long history, but it was only starting to appear in the 
written record. 

Although Chinese envoys visited the lands to the south, China’s interest was 
very limited even after the Han conquered (temporarily) the people of the Red 
River valley and thus had a frontier with the Cham people to the south. Indeed, the 
Cham consolidation of the central coastal region into what was a loose federation 
of small states may have suited China. With its narrow coastal strip punctuated 
by a succession of narrow valleys and steep hills it was of scant interest compared 
to the great river basin to the north. The Cham were useful as carriers of Chinese 
trade with Funan and beyond. 

There were evidently quite developed ‘barbarian’ communities on the coasts 
and islands, but the Chinese also recorded what they called primitive people, with 
very black skin and white teeth: 
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They shift their abode according to the seasons and have no fixed place of 
residence. They eat only fish and meat and know nothing of agriculture [...] 
Though they have the appearance of human beings they are as primitive as 


tame animals 


These sound like the small communities of boat-dwelling sea nomads such as 
the Moken of the Meik (Mergui) archipelago in Myanmar who roamed the coves 
of the region until quite recently. 

Growth of seaborne trade was never in a straight line. Two outside events were 
to influence the local as well as global trading system. First, the reunification of 
China shifted the focus of its attention northward again compared with the Wu 
kingdom years. Second, the power of the Sassanid empire in Persia and the Gupta 
empire in India crushed the Kushan empire and gave the Sassanids control of 
most of the Silk Road. The fortunes of overland trade revived, thereby reducing 
demand for the sea route. Sassanid power also weakened the Roman-Byzantine 
empire run from Constantinople. 

It was probably during the Sassanid period, or earlier, that knowledge of silk 
production reached central Asia and India from China. It was not long before 
silk production was thriving in the Sassanid empire and reached Byzantium. The 
Abbasid realm inherited this skill and under it central Asia became a major pro- 
duction centre. It was central Asian not Chinese silk which was found among the 
grave goods of Viking warriors of the ninth to eleventh centuries. The growth of 
central Asian production, which could reach westward by land and rivers, probably 
reduced the role of the sea in the silk trade. This was a period when ‘silk roads’ 
commerce was at its height, with thriving central cities such as Bukhara and 
Samarkand as hubs linking as much to India as to China and then south-west to 
Baghdad and west to Byzantium and Europe. Merv in particular was a major site 
of silk production with an institute for the study of sericulture. 

But if overland trade reduced the need for seaborne commerce, new oppor- 
tunities arose elsewhere. The rise from the first century CE of the kingdom of 
Axum on the African shore of the Red Sea (roughly today’s Eritrea) improved 
conditions for Indian Ocean trade.4 Axum’s power later extended across the Red 
Sea to Yemen and the African shore of the Gulf of Aden, hence ensuring that, in 
conjunction with the Graeco-Roman empire in Egypt, it kept much of the route 
to India relatively stable and pirate-free. Ships from the Axum kingdom took 
part in the Indian Ocean trade, while Graeco-Roman ones seldom went beyond 
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Socotra, the island between the tip of Arabia and the African coast. Maritime trade 
with Arabia and the west shifted towards southern India, which itself became 
increasingly directed eastward. 


GREAT SHIPS 


In the east it was the Nusantarians who ran most of the shipping, though Indians 
were also directly involved. A Chinese text from the third century CE had remark- 
able detail about the Nusantarian ships, even if some of the dimensions may have 
become distorted by changing measurement systems. 

The writer understood the principles of the ship’s design: 


The people of foreign parts call ships po. The largest ones are more than fifty 
metres in length and stand out of the water four to five metres. They carry 
from six to seven hundred persons [and] sometimes rig four sails which they 
carry in row from bow to stern. From leaves of a tree they weave sails. The 
four sails do not face directly forward but are set obliquely and so arranged 
that they can be set in the same direction, to receive the wind or to spill it. 
The pressure is thrown from one to the other so that they all profit from its 
force. They diminish or augment the sails according to conditions. This [...] 
obviates the anxiety attendant on having high masts. Thus they sail without 
avoiding strong winds and dashing waves, by aid of which they can make a 
great speed. 


He noted how the hull was constructed of several layers of side planks which were 
held together by cords made from coconut fibre. Iron nails and clamps were not 
used. The masters and crews of the ships were mainly Kunlun people. 

There is no contemporary illustration of the kind of ships in which this Chinese 
man sailed nor of the one in which the early fifth century Buddhist traveller Fa 
Xian travelled. It is reasonable to assume from the description of the size and 
construction technique that they would not have been dissimilar to the vessels 
recorded in ninth century carvings at Borobudur in Java or by the Portuguese when 
they arrived in the Melaka straits in the early sixteenth century. These had twin 
rudders on the quarter as well as several masts and were called joncos after the 
Malay and Javanese word jong. The English word ‘junk’ almost certainly derives 
from Nusantarian ships, though was later used to describe Chinese vessels. 
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The Chinese text’s descriptions of the size and sailing abilities of the craft 
help explain why Nusantaria, so long a backwater, became a driver not only of 
trade but of colonization, in turn attracting the attentions of more populous and 
developed neighbours. More important than the region’s desirable (but mostly 
non-essential) products were its skills in boatbuilding, sail design and navigation. 
Taken as a whole, the first millennium of the current era became one of dramatic 
progress for the region, as trade and seafaring caused it to absorb and adapt 
advanced foreign ideas to its own needs. 


CHAPTER 5 


Culture from India, Goods from China 


hina may have provided most early written glimpses of Nusantaria, but 

Chinese contacts in Fa Xian’s era were very limited. On the other hand, 

trade and exchanges with India were already on a large scale. These led 
to what has often been termed the Indianization of the region. That word exag- 
gerates, but there can be no doubt about the extent of Indian cultural influence 
that penetrated much of the archipelago as well as the mainland. 

Indian pottery from around 300 BCE has been found at Khao Sam Kaeo on the 
Gulf of Thailand, and Indian-origin objects from the Sa Huynh era in Vietnam. 
By the early years of the current era there is evidence of regular trade across the 
Andaman Sea to several sites on the northern end of the peninsula near modern 
Ranong. Roman as well as Indian objects and a large amount of pottery and some 
inscriptions in Tamil have been found. Bronze items with a high tin content also 
appear. It was once assumed that these would have been made locally due to 
the plentiful supply of tin in the region compared with India. But later research 
suggests Indian origin of the objects. Quite possibly there was already trade in 
tin across the Andaman Sea to supply Indian smiths. 

At different times, various places served as entrepots on both the Andaman 
Sea and Gulf of Thailand sides of the peninsula. The earlier trade with Funan 
on the Mekong delta mainly used the more northerly route, while Kedah on the 
west coast of the peninsula later became significant. Kedah features in Tamil 
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literary references from the third century CE. It was probably the route favoured 
by Tamil traders, while those from Bengal used a more northerly route across the 
Kra isthmus to Funan. 

The process by which Indian religion, writing, art and state systems became 
established in the region is obscure. The results, on the other hand, are easy to 
see. The process was a long one and, with the exception of the expansion of the 
Chola dynasty into the peninsula in the eleventh century, was largely peaceful, 
driven by trade but bringing with it religious and other ideas. Already by the second 
century CE Indian-derived writing was in use in Funan and Brahmans were in 
evidence. Recent archaeological research has also found evidence of a port and 
urban settlement with Buddhist features and iron-making at Sungei Batu on the 
west coast of the peninsula. These may date to as early as the second centuryCE 
and may well have been a part of the Funan trading system. 


FOUNDING MYTHS 


Funan bore the marks of having been created by a combination of a local power 
allying with or being co-opted by people from India bringing trade and religion 
to an area that must have already had a flourishing agricultural and fishing base. 
According to later Chinese sources, Funan had been founded in the first century 
CE, by the alliance of a south Indian Brahman merchant named Kaudinya with 
a local princess. They had married after he had valiantly resisted capture by her 
forces. According to the local legend, she was the daughter ofa lord of the waters 
who lived on a mountain while he consumed the waters of the land. This may 
be interpreted as the king being master of a sailing fleet while Kaudinya brought 
the technology of irrigation which created Funan’s canals. The founding myth of 
Funan was simular to others in the region. In Funan’s case it implies that Indian 
Hindu merchants allied themselves with and married into local ruling families and 
then brought teachers and writing. Similar foundation legends appear elsewhere 
in the region. Whatever the real history, they indicate societies that were engaged 
in commerce and open to people, systems and religion from overseas, in this case 
India with its more developed political structure and technology. 

Local rulers imported Indian practices as a means of strengthening their 
own power. They used kingship systems allied to priests and religious practices 
to formalize power structures, and founded dynasties from what had been often 
transient political entities reliant on the strength of individuals. There was no 
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sudden transition, and it was probably not until around 4oo CE that Indian cultural 
influence was well advanced beyond the ports, and states were using an Indian 
calendar and adding Indian words to local vocabulary. 

Indian cultural and political ideas also spread gradually up the Mekong 
through the Tonle Sap lake to much of modern Cambodia and Thailand’s Chao 
Phraya valley. Indian influence was stronger on the peninsula because of the 
greater presence of Indian merchants who conducted the westward trade, while 
those from Nusantaria took charge from there eastward. By about 300 CE Indian 
cultural influence reached the Vietnam coast, where the Cham states emerged as 
an Indianized evolution of the Sa Huynh culture. 

For the whole of the first millennium CE Indian cultural and economic 
influence on the maritime zone, as on most of mainland South East Asia, was 
predominant. China itself had little direct impact. Given the later regional role 
of China and particularly of the Chinese diaspora, this may seem puzzling. The 
reasons included China’s late development of ocean-going vessels; the com- 
plexity of its writing system; the possible lack of portability of the Confucian 
system compared with Hindu and Buddhist teachings; the northern, landward 
orientation of Chinese strategic thinking; and the lack of experience with for- 
eign trade compared in particular with the merchants of coastal India and the 
sailors of Nusantaria. Transport of Chinese goods was a catalyst for trade, but 
not by the Chinese. 

Quite how far Indians themselves were the leading force in Indianization is 
a matter for conjecture. Writing in the mid-2oth century, Indian historian R.C. 
Majumdar argued that the region was effectively colonized by a large number 
of Indians — Brahmans, merchants and others who established ruling groups 
throughout the region, supplanting indigenous leaders and bringing a complete 
culture and kingship system to the backward Austronesian and Khmer entities. 
French historian of the region Georges Coedeés proposed a milder version of the 
Majumdar thesis, suggesting Brahmans were prime movers whether by impos- 
ing their rule, allying with local rulers for mutual benefit or marrying into the 
local elite. 

More recent scholarship has tended to downplay the role of individuals or 
groups from India, instead seeing Indianization as being a largely voluntary pro- 
cess driven by local leaders themselves adopting what they saw as more advanced 
ideas, these hierarchical and dynastic systems strengthening their own positions. 
Thus the region absorbed Indian culture and technology in much the same way 
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as Japan absorbed Chinese culture and states around the Mediterranean adopted 
Greek culture. Rulers of small coastal states competing for trade needed improved 
administrative systems to complement their boatbuilding and sailing expertise. 
The shortage of evidence leads history books to telescope time when, in reality, 
the process of Indianization was a gradual one over several hundred years and 
from both north and south India. Early Indian influence appears mainly to have 
come from northern India via Bengal. But links with the Tamil south, and with 
Buddhist Sri Lanka grew in importance. There is evidence from Tamil sources of 
extensive trade with Java as early as the second century CE. A Tamil inscription 
from the third century CE has also been found in Thailand, which indicates that 
a Tamil merchant had settled there. This was a time when many Tamils, like the 
Sinhalese, followed Buddhism. The Pallawa script of southern India became the 
basis of many others, including Lao, Khmer, Javanese and Balinese. Its rounded 
form is said to be especially suited to palm leaves, the main writing material used 
in India and most of South East Asia until around the seventeenth century CE. 


PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 


Indian culture may have come later to Java than to the peninsula and mainland, 
with Hindu beliefs preceding Buddhist teaching. Brahmanism was introduced 
first but then Buddhism. The slow spread of Buddhism was indicated by a report 
from the fifth century CE by Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa Xian, who found that 
on Yeh Po Ti (Java): ‘various forms of error and Brahmanism are flourishing while 
the faith of Buddha is not worth speaking of.’* 

Fa Xian gave a vivid account of a voyage from Sri Lanka on a large vessel on 
which there were ‘over two hundred souls and astern of which there was a smaller 
vessel in tow in case of accidents at sea and destruction of the big vessel’.3 After 
two days a storm blew up and the large vessel sprang a leak. The merchants were 
terrified and wanted to transfer to the smaller boat, but its crew cut the tow 
rope. The gale blew for 13 days and nights. They were eventually able to stop at a 
small island and carry out repairs but then took another go days to reach Yeh Po 
Ti. The description suggests that, rather than sailing directly from Sri Lanka via 
the Sunda strait, the ship went due east towards the northern end of the Melaka 
strait but was blown north by a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal and probably hit the 
Andaman Islands. Eventually it would have picked up the north-east wind to take 
it through the pirate-infested straits and to Yeh Po Ti. 
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Fa Xian spent six months between 412 CE and 413 CE waiting for the wind 
to change. His voyage home was even more alarming than the journey from Sri 
Lanka. He left in May on the early south-west monsoon with provisions for a 
voyage to Guangzhou estimated to take 4o days. But the ship was hit by an early 
tropical storm which must have forced it east of Tatwan and, after turning north- 
west after more than 80 days at sea, it eventually made landfall in Shandong, 
2,000 kilometres beyond its destination. The whole journey from Sri Lanka had 
taken about a year, sometimes in peril but also with long periods of boredom 
and summer heat as light or contrary winds made progress very slow. It was an 
ilustration of the dangers of the north-eastward journey in particular with its 
sometimes stormy south-west winds. Once north of about 15 degrees ships could 
encounter typhoons in the summer. These normally arrived July-September, so 
an early start once the south-westerlies set in was essential. 

Fa Xian’s journey took place shortly before Buddhism made major inroads in 
Java. Holing, probably near Semarang in Java, sent envoys to China in the fifth 
century CE. According to Chinese Buddhist texts, Semarang had been converted 
to Buddhism by a prince and preacher from north India named Gunavarman 
(‘Varman’ is a princely title) who arrived there in 424. He stayed for many years, 
advising the king, expanding his realm and building his own reputation as a leading 
light of Buddhism. The conversion, however, may have been from Hindu rather 
than earlier beliefs. The history is unclear. Gunavarman’s reputation became so 
great that the emperor reportedly invited him to China to preach. Since the wind 
was favourable, the merchant ship did not stop at a ‘small kingdom’ en route —a 
reference to Champa ora location in north-west Borneo — but sailed directly there. 
Gunavarman had an easy journey.4 

The maritime experiences of Fa Xian and Gunavarman were very different, 
but their accounts show that the direct route from Sumatra or Java to China was 
by then in regular use, with the possibility of an intermediate stop at Champa or 
the Borneo coast. Fa Xian also points to the central role of India as the fount of 
Buddhism. It was the ‘Holy Land’, while China was referred to as the ‘Border Land’. 

The fifth century also provides the first written local evidence of Indian 
impact in Java. Inscriptions found near Jakarta eulogized the work of Hindu king 
Purnavarnam who expanded his realm and also focused on the development of 
trade, enlarging the port at the mouth of the Tarum River near modern Jakarta, 
which was his capital, Tugu. The kingdom, known as Tarumnegara, is dated to 
the mid-fourth century CE. Like others, it was said to have been founded by a 
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merchant from India who married a local princess. Purnavarnam was evidently 
a very successful monarch who obtained the submission of many petty rulers in 
west and central Java. Inscriptions found near Bogor, south of Jakarta, in Sanskrit 
in Pallawa script, recorded the many great works of the king, including land 
drainage, a canal to prevent flooding and the building of many temples.* One 
inscription read: 


The name of the king who is famous for faithfully executing his duties and who 
is incomparable is Sri Purnawarman who reigns in Taruma. His armour cannot 
be penetrated by the arrows of his enemies. The prints of the foot soles belong 
to him who was always successful to destroy the fortresses of his enemies, and 
was always charitable and gave honourable receptions to those who are loyal 


to him and hostile to his enemies.° 


Java had a more international outlook, which explains the pilgrimages of Chinese 
Buddhists to Sri Lanka and elsewhere. Coins and seals carrying Buddhist symbols 
attest to its role in introducing non-barter trade to the islands. It probably reached 
its peak in the region in the sixth century CE, after which there was a strong Hindu 
revival, perhaps reflecting the earlier revival in India during the Gupta dynasty. 
However, Buddhism remained strong. 

The Chinese monk I-Tsing (Ying) reported in the late seventh century that 
there were over a thousand Buddhist monks at Mo-lo-yu (Melayu or today’s Jambi 
in Sumatra). Sumatra was a centre of Buddhist scholarship. I-Tsing reported not 
only on his own experience but on those of other Chinese monks visiting India/ 
He provided a valuable account of the timing and duration of voyages. From 
Guangzhou he sailed directly to Srivijaya and later to Melayu. After eight months 
in Sumatra he sailed on the south-west monsoon to Kedah. Then when the 
north-east monsoon kicked in he sailed six days to the Nicobar islands and then 
two weeks to Tamluk at the mouth of the Hooghly River in Bengal near modern 
Kolkata. The return took two months direct to Kedah, continuing to Melayu on 
a Srivyayan ship on the north-east monsoon and staying there until the south- 
westerlies arrived which would take them to Guangzhou in about one month. 

Both Hindu and Buddhist beliefs benefited over time from gifts of land made 
by the pious. Gradually and with royal support temples and communities of monks 
and priests expanded and became centres of crafts and religious art. However, 
adoption of Indian ideas remained selective. For instance, though societies 
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became more hierarchical as wealth and sophistication increased, the Indian 
caste system was not followed. Throughout the region women played a more 
active role in economic life — as they still do — than in India. Balinese Hinduism 
always displayed different characteristics from that of India as the imported 
religion adjusted itself to fit existing beliefs and practices. Nusantaria borrowed 
writing and many words, but imported languages never supplanted the various 
Austronesian tongues. 

Despite the rise of direct links to Java and Sumatra from India and China, the 
isthmus trade remained important, providing links between eastern India and the 
Mon, Siamese and Khmer mainland. Trade also brought Buddhism, which made 
inroads in competition with both Hinduism and older beliefs, though both were 
probably still confined to the courts and surrounding townships. Buddhism was 
also spurring pilgrims and missionaries to travel on merchant ships. 

Through trade India’s cultural impact was sustained for many centuries. It 
was huge but not uniformly deep. North of Champa, Chinese influence (and 
sometimes rule) dominated. The Buddhism which prevails in Vietnam today was 
of Chinese origin rather than arriving directly from India or Sri Lanka. Given the 
role of Confucian ideas in Vietnam and China, Buddhism was never as closely 
associated with the monarchy as elsewhere. 

Indian influence also declined towards the east. Mindanao, Cebu and Luzon 
as well as Sulawesi and the Sunda Sea islands were always parts, albeit outlying 
ones, of the regional trading system. Local scripts came to be derived from Indian 
ones, and some Sanskrit words were borrowed. A copper plate engraved with 
script and dated to the ninth century has been found near Manila. Gold objects 
found near Butuan, the north-east Mindanao city which had early trade links with 
India and later with China, display both Hindu-Buddhist influence from Java and 
a very high standard of metalworking and craftsmanship. Indian traders visited 
Sulawesi and may have had small settlements but the only evident cultural impact 
was the partial replacement of burial by cremation. Overall, in the eastern and 
northern islands Indian influence did not spread beyond coastal trading locations. 


SCRIPTS AND KINGS 


Elsewhere, too, the adoption of Indian ideas was selective rather than wholesale. 
While writing systems were borrowed and Indian languages used for the earliest 
local writing, the languages both of the court and the common people remained 
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the local Austronesian or Khmer ones. Sanskrit for a while may have served the 
same priestly and official role as Latin in medieval Europe. But in time Indian 
Pallawa script was used to write local languages, the oldest found so far being 
in old Malay dating to the seventh century in Sumatra. The following century 
saw the development of Kawi script, derived from Pallawa but used to write old 
Javanese. 

This script became the basis for other scripts including later Javanese and 
Balinese, which are still in use today. The first writing in Khmer also dates to the 
seventh century and uses an adaptation of Pallawa script. Six hundred years later 
this became the basis of Thai writing. The origin of Indian language influence 
also varied. Only Sanskrit words, those of religious and classical texts, not Prakrit 
or other common Indian speech, entered early writing in Java, but Tamil ones 
appeared in Sumatra. Despite the import of Indian religions, social structures 
appear to have remained indigenous. The maritime cultures borrowed Indian 
ideas in art and architecture but then adapted them so that they have distinctive 
aspects which are readily recognizable. 

Apart from religion and script, the biggest influence was on legal and govern- 
ance issues. The Indian text on statecraft, Arthashastra, and the ancient Brahman 
legal code, Manusmriti, were widely studied by ruling elites and had a major 
influence on the development of state systems. The Arthashastra, written in the 
fourth century BCE during the north India-based Maurya empire, which sup- 
posedly followed the peace-loving Jain religion, required rulers to be ruthless in 
protecting the interests of the state but disciplined, hardworking and learned. It 
was a secular recipe for enlightened despotism applicable to rulers of any faith. 

The Hindu notion of divine kingship was especially attractive to rulers, seeming 
to make the exercise of power something higher than mere personal leadership: 
a mandate from above. Buddhism on the other hand (and also Jainism) was more 
sympathetic to merchant interests and the accumulation of wealth. Its practition- 
ers were also less constrained by caste issues and religious rituals, which for the 
devout were an obstacle to long sea journeys. 


CHINA LURE 


Through trade and pilgrimage, China was becoming more aware of its south- 
ern neighbours, but knowledge was still slight and confused. By the early fifth 
century CE there was direct trade between the islands and China as well as with 
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India. The overland route was still in use but in relative decline. Trade with China 
took offin the fifth century partly because of closure of the overland route to the 
west and partly because of the development of direct sea links that avoided land 
transit across the peninsula. The Nusantarians tried to foster trade with China 
by sending envoys. 

The century marks the beginning of the so-called tributary missions. Twenty 
such missions were recorded between 430 and 473 from five island and peninsula 
states. Rulers sent gifts to China with a view to their merchants being favourably 
received. One wrote pleadingly: 


My country once had a large population and was prosperous but now [...] my 
neighbours vie with each other in attacking me. I beg your majesty that there 
will be no trading restrictions [...] I hope you will instruct the Canton officials 
to send back my ship and not permit them to rob [...] I wish hereafter to send 


missions every year.® 


This passage indicates: first, rivalry between trading ports; second, that the weak- 
est of them most needed to ingratiate themselves with China; third, that foreign 
merchants could face extortion in Canton; and that missions, at least from the 
Nusantarian perspective, were all about favourable trade treatment. 

For the Chinese there was also an element of condescension. Thus, says the 
Chinese record, in 502 CE the ruler of Kan To Li (an early Chinese name for Sriviyjaya 
or possibly Jambi) had a dream in which a Buddhist monk appeared, advising: 


In China there is a holy ruler. In ten years’ time the Law of Buddha will prosper. 
If you send envoys with tribute and pay your respectful duty, your land will 
become rich and happy and merchants and travellers will multiply a hundred 
fold.» 


The ‘holy ruler’ referred to here is Wu Ti, a fervent Buddhist who founded the 
Liang dynasty in southern China and ruled for 47 years. Wu was a vegetarian and 
forbade animal sacrifice. 

The content of trade was also expanding. Chinese texts mention cloth, turmeric 
and sandalwood, all probably from India, frankincense from Persia or Arabia, but 
also camphor, benzoin (an aromatic resin also used in medicine) and gharuwood 
which would have come from Sumatra or the peninsula, and assorted ‘perfumes 
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and drugs’. Tribute was of compact, high-value items, but trade would have 
included bulkier items such as cotton goods, ceramics and metals. 

Trade continued to flourish even after the conquest of Funan by the Khmers 
in the early sixth century as other ports took over. Langkasuka, a state based near 
Patani on the peninsula, was already sufficiently flourishing to send an embassy 
to China in 515 CE. Chinese reports described the king and nobles as wearing 
gold belts and earrings, with houses of brick with double doors. ‘The king sits 
on an elephant under white umbrellas. He is preceded by drums and surrounded 
by fierce soldiers.’*. 

An early seventh century Chinese envoy reported of Langkasuka that the 
king had been appointed by his father, who had retired to become a monk. The 
king had three wives, all daughters of neighbouring kings. The palace building 
had two floors and all its doors faced north, as did the throne. Various ministers 
administered the kingdom. He also described marriage and death rituals which 
were Hindu in origin. Brahmans came to the region more to make money than 
to preach. Another Chinese visitor noted: ‘Many Brahmans came from India to 
profit from his munificence and are much in his favour.’" It was a Hindu state and 
remained independent until about the late seventh century when, like Kedah, it 
came within the Sriviyjayan orbit. 

Another small state which flourished from cross-isthmus trade was Satingpra, 
located near Songkhla (also known as Singora, an abbreviation of Singapura, 
meaning ‘Lion City’ in Malay and in the original Sanskrit) between the sea and 
Thale Luang, the lagoon located at a narrow part of the isthmus and providing 
access to the Andaman coast. Its name derives from the Mon-Khmer word stung 
(‘river’) and the Sanksrit pura (‘city’) and at one time may have been under the 
sway of the Mon Dvarati kingdom which straddled parts of modern Thailand and 
Myanmar. Large finds of Chinese pottery, lesser ones of Persian and Arab origin 
and bronze and stone Buddhist and Hindu statuary suggest its important trading 
role between about the seventh and thirteenth centuries, but it also had its own 
kilns. Identified only quite recently by aerial photography, Satingpra was highly 
developed, according to Chinese sources." 

In addition to trade, its network of canals provided irrigated rice cultivation 
and a means of transit as far as the hills, from where the land journey across to 
Trang on the Andaman coast was short. It was one of several trading places on 
the east coast of the isthmus sufficiently important to be of interest to Srivijaya 
and to China. Likewise to the north, the port of Laem Pho near Surat Thani was a 
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short journey from Takua-pa on the west coast.2 Many Arab merchants travelling 
to China came via this peninsula route in the tenth century, according to both 
Arab and Chinese sources. Most likely they arrived on Tamil vessels. Over time 
geography ended the role of several isthmus ports as the sea retreated, today’s 
shoreline in some places being three kilometres from where it was in the ninth 
century. Trade links to India declined as a result. 

But for more than a thousand years Indian cultural influence had strengthened 
the bonds between Nusantarian states, whether in Java or Sumatra and the pen- 
insula, and had even touched the eastern and northern parts of the archipelago. 
To existing trade, maritime and ancient cultural similarities were added common 
religious ideas and dynastic systems which in turn saw the formation of larger 
state entities and the bonds (and rivalries) spawned by inter-dynastic marriages. 
These forces were soon to come together in the formation of one of the most 
successful trading empires the world has seen. But behind all this was the lure of 
trade and profit. It involved the products and demands of many regions of which 
China was the most important. But the trade itself remained largely in the hands 
of Nusantarians, Indians and other non-Chinese. This was exemplified by the 
long history of Srivijaya. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Srivyaya: Vanished Great Mandala 


o empire in historical times has disappeared as completely as Srivijaya. 

Yet this vast Nusantarian enterprise thrived for almost a thousand 

years, feeding on and sometimes dominating seaborne trade between 
China and the archipelago on the one hand and India and beyond on the other. 
Its importance was noted many times in Chinese annals, yet, unlike other van- 
ished empires, it left barely a physical trace. Its existence was almost unknown to 
modern historians until the 1930s, when Georges Coedeés defined it by reference 
to Chinese records of a place named Sanfogqi and some inscriptions written in 
Old Malay.: Later, aerial photography identified a system of irrigation canals and 
other works which once supported a large population. Archaeologists unearthed 
Buddhist statues, Chinese ceramics and other items so that it is now possible to 
identify Palembang on the banks of the Musi River in south-east Sumatra as its 
principal city. 

This may seem an unlikely spot for a capital, some distance from the sea and 
surrounded by flat but not very fertile land, better for root crops than for rice. 
The same conditions apply to a similar old settlement, Jambi, known also as 
Melayu, farther north on the Batang Hari River. This was at one time a rival of 
Sriviyjaya and later its capital. Jambi at least still boasts the remains of a Buddhist 
temple from the seventh or eighth centuries; Palembang has no such evidence 
of its former glory. 
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The lack of physical imprint has several causes. First, it was what is called a 
thalassocracy — an empire built on control of trade not of land. The lack of stone 
or brick evidence of Palembang’s greatness is because buildings on land, including 
fortifications, were all of wood. There was no nearby supply of stone. Records 
were written on palm leaves which perished long ago. Most people lived on rafts. 
There was a practical reason for this: floods were not uncommon in the rainy 
season and spring tides on the Musi River were up to 4.5 metres. Nothing much 
changed over the centuries. Even in 1820 a European visitor noted that only the 
rich lived on dry land in houses with tiled roofs. While the sultan and some senior 
persons lived on separate islands, all trade and transport took place on the river. 

So why Palembang? Its location seems scarcely ideal: it was 120 kilometres 
upriver, mangrove swamps occupied most of the area down to the sea and its 
land was incapable of supporting a large population. However, its position on 
a river which was navigable far inland gave access to the jungle products and 
timber for ships as well as more precious items from the interior including gold 
and foodstuffs from the fertile Sumatran highlands. The coastal lands were of 
marsh and mangrove. Terra firma began at Palembang. There was plenty of space 
where vessels could anchor and stores be unloaded. The river is wide, deep, tidal 
for a long distance and its mouth lies close both to the southern entrance to the 
Melaka strait and to the Sunda strait between Sumatra and Java, thus giving access 
to the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean. It is well south of the typhoon 
belt and, being almost on the equator, has calm seas and 1s an ideal location to 
wait for the change of monsoon winds from south-west to north-east. Also, the 
mangrove swamps at the mouth of the Musi and its many inlets meant the city 
could easily be defended. 


MONKS AND MARINERS 


Srivijaya was probably the place known to the Chinese as Kan To Li — though 
Jambi is a possibility too — when that was already the leading trading centre on 
the Sumatran coast. In the mid-fifth century CE, when Buddhism was spreading 
rapidly, Kan To Li sent a mission to China. However, its rise to pre-eminence in 
the late seventh century occurred during the golden age of the Tang dynasty when 
China developed a taste for camphor, pepper and aromatic woods and oils. So 
Chinese demand rose rapidly for products from Arabia, India and the archipelago’s 
forests and this brought about a very rapid growth in seaborne trade. 
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In the first half of the seventh century Palembang may well have been at least 
equalled by Mo-lo-yu (Melayu or Jambi), which sent a tribute mission to China 
in 644, before the first official Chinese reference to Srivijaya as ‘Shi Li Fo Shr’ in 
the late seventh century. The first trade mission from Srivijaya arrived only in 695, 
but the city was already well known to Chinese Buddhists. The Chinese monk 
I-Tsing arrived there in 671 after a quick passage of Just 20 days from Guangzhou. 
He reported: 


In the fortified city there are more than a thousand Buddhist monks whose 
spirit is only turned to study and good actions. They study all possible subjects 
like in India. Rules and ceremonials are identical. Ifa Chinese monk wants to 
travel to India to listen and read Buddhist laws, he must stay in Fo Shi one or 


two years to learn how to behave properly. 


He stayed six months learning Sanskrit grammar before moving to Mo-lo-yu for 
two months and then to Kedah and on to India. That in itself gives an idea of the 
size and level of development that had by then been reached by both Srivijaya 
and Melayu: they supported large numbers of monks and temple priests as well 
as merchants, boatbuilders and sailors. Srivijaya’s reputation continued to grow 
and it came to be regarded as the eastern centre of Buddhist learning until the 
early eleventh century, even attracting monks from northern India.3 

By the time I-Tsing returned there in 685 for a four-year stay, Srivijaya had 
taken control of Melayu and Bangka Island. According to an inscription in Old 
Malay found at Palembang the king had attacked Melayu both by land and sea and 
conquered it after a one-month campaign. Buddhist though the leaders were, Old 
Malay writing suggests that the battles were very bloody. Srivijaya’s pre-eminence 
had a high cost in the lives of the coastal Malays who rallied to its banner and 
eventually emerged to dominate the trade of the straits. 

The king responsible for Srivijaya’s expansion was named Jayanasa. Although 
he earned merit by founding a public park at a settlement near Palembang, he was 
mainly concerned with expanding his power base, as other inscriptions record. 
One warned the inhabitants of the upper Batang Hari River (the Melayu people) 
against insubordination. Another one found on Bangka Island referred to a mili- 
tary expedition to Java. This was probably the conquest of Taruma, just across the 
Sunda strait from Sumatra. The Srivijayan attack may have been justified through 
a dynastic connection — Jayanasa was married to the daughter of the previous king 
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of Taruma. But the aggressive Jayanasa’s strategy was to extend his commercial 
grip and control north-south and east-west trade by taking control of the ports 
of Banten and Kalapa (Jakarta). These two bold steps in Srivijaya’s rise to regional 
power preceded the first recorded mission from Srivijaya to China, which was not 
until 695. Taruma had already sent one in 666. 

The mission in 684 may perhaps have been a diplomatic response to an event 
that year when Kunlun merchants rose up and assassinated the governor of 
Guangzhou for engaging in massive corruption at their expense. Clearly, bar- 
barian ships controlled the foreign trade. There were then another five Srivijayan 
missions over the next 50 years, but these had a purpose other than flattering the 
Chinese. On more than one occasion they were to complain about the exactions 
of corrupt officials. 

While there appears to have been an increasing dependence on the growing 
China trade, reports from I-Tsing and other records show the high level of develop- 
ment of Palembang, the size of its forces and the respect of the Chinese for its 
Buddhist monks and practices. This was no petty state kowtowing to China but 
one seeking trade preferences from an equal. Correspondingly, Chinese sought 
enlightenment from the west (India and Sri Lanka) via Sumatra. The Palembang 
inscriptions also show that, although the kingship systems, the rituals and the 
religion were of Indian origin and it was a place where Chinese could study 
Sanskrit, the official written language was not Sanskrit but Malay. Also, for its 
inhabitants, commerce, not religion, was its mainspring. Srivijaya’s rise to dom- 
inance was also reflected in a change of the Chinese name for it. Prior to go3 it 
was known as ‘Shih-li-fo-shi’, a phonetic translation, or just ‘Fo Shi’, but it then 
became ‘Sanfoq1’, the san suggesting that Foqi (Vijaya) had three centres: probably 
Palembang, Jambi and Kedah, or one of the Java ports. 

With its small population and shortage of agricultural land, Srivijaya’s first 
achievement was its superior organization of the people of the region, the orang 
laut (‘sea people’). They had centuries of seafaring behind them and could act as 
pilots or pirates as opportunity offered. By bringing them under its umbrella, 
Srivyaya could reduce piracy by allowing the orang laut a share of the spoils of 
war and thereby encourage trade. Trade brought merchants, money, advanced 
ideas from India and the wherewithal to buy from elsewhere the food needed to 
sustain the urban settlements. Through better marshalling of the talents of the 
local sailors and boatbuilders, Srivijaya was able to conquer Melayu. The interior 
could supply the forest products and gold which Srivyaya needed for trade. In 
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turn, the population of the interior provided a ready market for Srivijaya’s goods. 
The interior also supplemented Srivijaya’s manpower so that King Jayanasa could 
field an army several thousand strong as well as a large naval force. 

Kedah under Srivijayan control enjoyed the benefits of both the straits mari- 
time route and the isthmus overland one. It, or a location nearby, may also have 
been the place referred to as Kalah by the Arab trader, Abu Dulaf, who visited in 
around goo and described it as ‘very great with strong walls, numerous gardens 
and abundant springs [...] a tin mine such as does not exist in any other part of 
the world.’ 


THALASSOCRACY 


Srivijaya’s success was to create and then manage a system by which lesser 
monarchs maintained their own status and local loyalty arrangements while 
conforming to the overall interests of the Srivijayan monarchy. The concept of a 
Mandala was ofa set of dependent relationships in which rulers maintained their 
autonomy within a common interest framework. It was at the heart of an Indian 
notion of kingship and government, a series of concentric circles of fealty and 
obligation headed by one supreme leader. The pre-eminent lord led by virtue of 
his accomplishments, while bonds with lesser nobles were cemented through 
marriages. 

The Srivijayan Mandala was based on the city’s geographical position dom- 
inating the Melaka strait. From there it could control trade and ensure fair 
distribution of its revenues. Dispersed entities had their own commercial inter- 
ests and their own supplies of ships and sailors. They paid tribute to Srivyaya; 
in return they enjoyed the benefits of being part of a larger entity which could 
provide protection and trade access. Over time this loose hegemony came to 
include all the trading ports of the peninsula, and those on the Gulf of Thailand 
and Mekong delta, but Srivyaya was content to be first among nominal equals. 
It also ensured that its own sailors, with their intimate knowledge of the rocks 
and shoals, were kept happy with a fair share of trade income — otherwise they 
would resort to piracy. 

Local rulers retained many of the characteristics of traditional Malay datus 
(chieftains), who relied heavily on personal leadership qualities. But grafted 
on to this were Indian ideas about the divine nature of kingship within an all- 
encompassing system of beliefs and codes. These required the monarch to 
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provide honest government and to attend to the welfare of his subjects in return 
for their loyalty, which in turn would be rewarded. Disloyalty would have grave 
consequences. An inscription from Jayanasa’s time read: 


All of you, as many as you are, sons of kings, chiefs, army commanders, confi- 
dants of the kings, judges, foremen, surveyors of low castes, clerks, sculptors, 
sea captains, merchants, washermen of the King and slaves of the King [...] 
if you are not faithful to me you will be killed by the curse. However, if you are 
obedient, faithful and straight and do not commit these crimes, an immaculate 


tantra will be my recompense.? 


Thus the ruler had spiritual as well as temporal powers to threaten all would-be 
plotters. Old beliefs and oath-taking flourished alongside newer tantric ones, 
and in the case of Srivijaya there was a notion of the ‘spirit of the waters’, whose 
support the king needed for legitimacy. Arab writers from the ninth and tenth 
centuries reported a tradition of the king throwing a gold bar into the water 
every day as a sign of homage. Malay traditions were formed by the proximity 
both of the sea and of volcanoes: gods lived on the mountaintops, rivers joined 
the mountains to the seas. 

Other inscriptions found near Jambi and at Lampung, also conquered by 
Jayanasa, demand oaths of loyalty from the new subjects. These inscriptions 
give some idea of social organization, but also of a long chain of command and 
the king’s need to maintain the allegiance of subsidiary rulers. This was very far 
from being a centralized, bureaucratic state on the Chinese or Roman model. 
Yet it combined this semi-developed state system with the religious prowess 
associated with the Buddhist status of its rulers. It also sent its own officials to 
some locations and did not entirely rely on the loyalty of local rulers. Srivijaya 
allied Malay traditions with Indian ones, associating the king with the tradition 
of the Naga, the seven-headed snake of Hindu-Buddhist mythology. Kings were 
deemed to become bodhisattvas, those approaching enlightenment. Buddhism 
had an internationalist aspect which led Srivijayan monarchs to found monasteries 
in locations, in India, for example, far beyond their area of commercial control.° 

Srivijaya endured for many centuries, but its period of unrivalled dominance 
was probably only two centuries. It always had to struggle to keep its dependent 
ports in line at a time when expanding trade gave them plenty of opportunities 
to develop new sources of supply or deal directly with China, as Persian and Arab 
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ships began to do. But with Srivijaya’s control of the straits and peninsula ports 
they still needed to stop there, pay dues and wait for the winds to change. The 
foreign traffic made the city cosmopolitan. A Persian writing in Arabic in the tenth 
century noted that parrots in Palembang could speak many languages including 
Arabic, Persian and Greek.® 


THE GUANGZHOU MASSACRE 


Palembang also benefited commercially from the expansion of Arab and Persian 
trade with China, while the Abbasid empire dominated its region and the Tang 
era was one of prosperity in China. Srivijaya’s political clout probably waned as 
the Arabs used their own ships as well as Nusantarian ones. Their merchants 
came to dominate trade — but they still needed Srivijayan ports and sailors. So 
Srivyaya still collected its dues. After an initial interruption, it also benefited 
from a massacre of foreign traders in Guangzhou in 878 that forced the traders 
to move their bases to other ports. 

The scale of the Guangzhou massacre, carried out by rebels opposing the Tang 
dynasty, gives an idea of the size of the trade: it supported a foreign community 
that was several thousand strong, comprising Muslim Arabs and Persians, Parsees, 
Jews, Hindus, and Greek, Armenian and Nestorian Christians. A century earlier, 
in 758, Arab, Persian and other merchants had plundered the city after being 
infuriated by the greed of Chinese officials. This followed an incident in 684 when 
Kunlun merchants had killed the governor of Guangzhou. The series of troubles 
illustrates both the wealth that trade generated and the weakness of Chinese impe- 
rial control over a distant province where Sinicization was still far from complete. 

The growth of trade was such that a special position of Superintendent of 
Shipping Trade was established at major Chinese ports to handle the foreigners 
and their vessels. Contemporary references suggest that the ships were almost all 
non-Chinese, as they were described as being held together by fibres, not nails. 
The largest were said to be from Sri Lanka and to be up to 70 metres long. Arab 
traders’ presence in China was on a remarkable scale and attests to their role in 
connecting the Middle East to the archipelago and to India as well. However, a 
Chinese source of 750 CE also noted the presence of many ‘Brahmans, Persians 
and Kunluns’ in Guangzhou The sea between Sumatra and Guangzhou — now 
known as the South China Sea — was known to them as the ‘Bahr Sankhar’, or ‘Spice 
Sea’.® Although there is no evidence that the Arabs sailed to the Malukus before 
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the sixteenth century, they traded in spices that originated from the Malukus but 
were acquired in Sumatra, Java and the peninsula. 

The industrial scale of trade is shown in the wreck ofa ninth century ship in the 
treacherous waters near Belitung Island between Sumatra and Borneo. It carried 
60,000 pieces of Chinese ceramics probably destined for Basra. Mostly made to 
standard designs, some had Buddhist motifs, others Islamic calligraphy. There 
were even ceramic pots inscribed under the glaze with Manichean writing. This was 
a religion which had once thrived in Persia, central Asia and western China and, 
though much reduced by competition and persecution, lingered on until about 
the fourteenth century. China in turn bought cotton textiles from India, muslin 
and damask from Syria, frankincense from Arabia and indigo, ivory, precious 
woods, tortoiseshell and aromatic oils from a variety of locations to the south 
and west. Although maritime archaeological evidence of this is lacking, there are 
plenty of Chinese written records. 

The location of the Belitung wreck suggests it was headed to Palembang to 
await the change of winds rather than take the direct route from Guangzhou 
through the Melaka strait. The ship had a 15.3-metre keel, was overall about 18 
metres long and had an eight-metre beam but a shallow draught. Its sewn plank 
construction, with neither dowels nor iron nails, suggests an Arab origin.2 Some 
of its timbers were African, indicating the scope of Indian Ocean trade in that era. 
It is also evidence that Arab ships sailed to China — though probably more often 
the Arab traders used Srivyayan or Tamil vessels as intermediaries. 

The Arabs and Tamils were in some ways rivals to ships from within the 
Srivyayan orbit, but they had big home markets which the Srivijayans lacked. 
Nonetheless they all had to use its ports and pay the necessary dues. Nor did 
these merchants venture to the eastern and northern parts of the archipelago (the 
Philippines and eastern Indonesia). Those parts were served by the Nusantarians. 
So Srivijaya prospered long after its more immediate shipping role had peaked 
in Importance. 

Common cultural, religious and dynastic interests also sometimes overcame 
state and port rivalries. This was never more evident than in the bonds forged 
between a trade-oriented Sumatran kingdom and its land-focused neighbours 
in Java. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Java Takes Centre Stage 


rivyayan dominance of Nusantaria was for a long time bolstered by cooper- 

ation with fellow Buddhists in central Java, the Sailendra dynasty. Indeed, 

Srivijaya’s dominance attained its greatest geographic reach following the 
linking of Sailendra power to Srivijaya’s through a dynastic alliance. The Sailendra’s 
economic contribution to the alliance was greatly aided by Java’s ready access 
to the Spice Islands, which added to its agricultural wealth, and by its relatively 
large population. 

The Sanskrit name ‘Sailendra’ means ‘Lord of the Mountain’, a reference to the 
towering volcanoes such as Mount Merapi, which overlooks the great Buddhist 
shrine of Borobudur which they built. Although their power base was in Java, the 
Sailendras were Malays from Sumatra. This explains the use of old Malay, not 
Sanskrit or Javanese, for some of their inscriptions. 

Java, known as Yavadipa, had originally been a centre of Hinduism which 
reached its peak in the seventh and early eighth centuries. Its spiritual base was the 
Dieng plateau, literally ‘Mountain of the Gods’ in Sanskrit. The plateau 1s reached 
from the plain through a series of rich valleys and then by a narrow mountain 
passageway to the 2,000-metre high caldera of an extinct volcano, which still has 
sulphurous springs. Here there were sacred bathing sites and the centre ofa cult 
of Shiva, the god of fertility. It was once the site of some 400 temples of which 
only eight survive, the oldest stone structures on Java. 
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The Dieng plateau’s best recorded patron was the early eighth century ruler 
Sanjaya, who erected a sacred lingam in praise of Shiva, invoking the spirit of his 
ancestors and noting how in learning and harmonious government he ‘had his 
feet high above the other kings of good family’ He was titled both a Ratu — the 
Austronesian noble title found from Fiji to the peninsula — and a Maharaja, the 
Indian king of kings. 

The history of the relationship between the Sailendras and Javanese Sanjayas 
is unclear, but at some point they were joined by marriage alliances in which the 
Sailendras were dominant; however, despite their Buddhism the Shiva worship 
of the Sanjayas lived on. Indeed, loyalty to the Sailendras was more important 
than choosing between Shiva and Buddha. 

The power base of the Sailendras was the Kedu plain of south-central Java, 
centred at Medang and known as Mataram. Unlike the north coast, over which 
Srivijaya had extended its influence, the south coast seas were unsuited to ship- 
ping and ports were few. Partly because of their family links, the two powers, 
Sailendra and Srivyaya, were complementary rather than competitive, a source of 
mutual strength in the eighth to tenth centuries when both were at their height. 
Although ruled separately they were for a time both seen as the Sailendra world. 
A stele dated 775 found at Ligor (modern Nakhon Sri Thammarat) referred to a 
victorious Srivyayan king as of the Sailendra family. 


PRAMBANAN VERSUS BOROBUDUR 


The Sailendras also extended their power outwards. Using Srivijayan seapower 
they conquered Indrapura, the leading Khmer city, and in 802 installed the Khmer 
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prince Jayavarman II as ruler. (He later rejected fealty to the Sailendras and moved 
his capital inland to Hariharalaya, south of Siem Reap. He reigned for nearly 50 
years and initiated what became the Angkor dynasty.) 

The Sailendras were also sometimes in conflict with the Cham, who competed 
for some of Srivijaya’s China trade. The Cham were not only closest to the great 
China market, they also had sea links to Borneo and the Philippine islands, from 
which they could source some of the forest products in demand in China. An eighth 
century Vietnamese account describes people from Java and Sumatra raiding as far 
north as Tonkin. A Cham account in Sanskrit of the same era, found at Nha Trang, 
described how in 774 ‘men living on food more horrible than cadavers, completely 
black and gaunt, dreadful and evil as death, came in ships’ and burned a temple 
and stole the lingam before being beaten off by Satyavarman.? These might have 
been orang laut engaged in freelance raiding or have been encouraged by Srivijaya 
because, only a few years later, in 787, ‘the armies of Java’ came and destroyed 
another temple.? More generally, however, the era saw the strengthening of its 
trading and settlement posts including Manila bay and Sulawesi. 

The rich and irrigated land of the Kedu plain of southern central Java could 
produce a surplus which supported flourishing arts and the construction of 
temples, most famously the great Buddhist temple of Borobudur, finished around 
825. It also had a grain surplus for sale, which the Srivyayans needed to support 
trading settlements on the coasts of Sumatra and the peninsula that had a food 
deficit. 

The Sailendra—Srivijaya axis fell apart around 850 when a Sanjaya prince, Rakai 
Pikatan, who was married to the sister of King Balaputra of Sailendra, rebelled with 
the backing of local nobles and drove out the king of Sailendra, who had to seek 
refuge in Srivijaya. The exiled king went on to become the Maharaja of Srivyaya. 
An inscription found in Bengal records that: ‘A King of Suvarnadwipa (Sumatra) 
named Balaputra erected a sanctuary in the Buddhist monastery of Nolanda.’”4 
Both this inscription and an early eleventh century one found at Nagapattinam 
in south India identified the benefactor as a Sailendra, evidence of the reach and 
durability of the family name. 

The Sanjaya putsch saw Shivaism return as the dominant cult in Mataram. 
The new rulers built the huge temple complex at Prambanan on the Kedu plain 
a few kilometres south-east of Borobudur, as well as several other temples with 
a special focus on Shiva. While Sailendras and Sanjayas built world-renowned 
stone monuments, their own dwellings were modest and impermanent wooden 
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buildings. The Srivijayan homeland lacked stone, while central Java was prone 
to earthquakes. 

The shifting religious allegiances of the Mataram monarchs had little direct 
impact on the population at large other than to create demand for thousands 
of labourers and a vast industry of stone masonry. Tales and symbols from the 
Ramayana were grafted onto Austronesian traditions to create a culture which, 
while outwardly Indic, was also specific to Java and the maritime realm. The 
Sanjaya victory did however help secure Hinduism as Java’s principal religion 
until the arrival of Islam. Whether or not the resources devoted to temple build- 
ing weakened Mataram is a matter for debate. Possibly, since women did most 
of the agricultural work while men were the masons, there was little impact. The 
era also saw the extensive development of irrigated agriculture. The reason may 
well have been not pressure of population but more reliable crops and a greater 
concentration of population which was easier to defend and tax. Efficiency gains 
enabled rulers to use manpower for armies or building temples.:® 


MATARAM MOVES 


The schism with Srivijaya also ended Mataram’s overseas reach. The emergence 
of newer ports on the north coast of Java weakened both Mataram and Srivijaya. 
A boom in trade with China created opportunities for upstart ports willing to 
challenge Srivyaya’s trade grip. At roughly the same time Mataram was badly 
affected by a devastating eruption of Mount Merapi that ruined fields and by 
earthquakes destroying buildings. In response, around 929 King Sindok moved 
the kraton (royal centre) from Madang to the Brantas River in east Java. There it 
could also profit from the foreign trade opportunities of north coast ports and 
the potentially rich river basin. (The word kraton derives from an Austronesian 
word for ‘chieftain’ — ratu or datu in Malay.) 

The Brantas basin, with its estuary at Surabaya, had lagged behind Mataram 
and north-west Java ports. It was too far east to capture the Melaka straits trade 
and had not invested in drainage and irrigation. Central Java had been linked by 
river and road to the north and the Java Sea, but trade had not been a priority so 
long as Mataram and Srivyaya had common interests. However, the Brantas estu- 
ary had one big advantage: it was closer to the Spice Islands. The same southern 
hemisphere monsoon winds which brought spices to Java took traders westward. 
The island traders arrived with their spice supplies on an easterly wind. The change 
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of wind took them back to the Malukus and brought ships leaving from India and 
Srivyaya and China to the north-east Java coast. With demand for spices growing 
in Chinese and the Abbasid worlds, there was money to be made. 

The Brantas itself became a new power base. The river, the second longest 
on Java, rises on Mount Arjuna near the southern coast and cuts a semicircular 
clockwise path before heading north to the Java Sea. Its earliest royal centre 
was Kanjuruha on its upper reaches near Singasari, where the oldest inscrip- 
tion, dated to 760, records in Sanskrit the dedication of a temple. Over the 
centuries the capital was to move several times but was always centred on the 
river. Development of the river’s lower reaches came later, but by 920 had pro- 
gressed sufficiently far that foreign vessels were visiting its port. King Sindok, 
who ruled from 924 to 947, encouraged settlement of farmers, the draining of 
swamps and improvement of its ports. The king had to fight off a Srivyayan 
attack, evidence that he was attracting trade to the detriment of ports within 
the Srivijayan system. 

Sindok was the last of the Sanjaya dynasty, but succession to the Isana family via 
a daughter appears to have been peaceful and led to alliance via marriage with Bali 
and two of Java’s most renowned monarchs, Dharmawangsa and Airlangga, names 
found everywhere in modern Indonesia. The ambitious King Dharmawangsa 
succeeded to the throne in ggo and set about developing close relations with north- 
west Java ports to compete with Srivyaya, which felt sufficient pressure to send 
a flurry of missions to China in the early years of the eleventh century to ensure 
its support. However, Dharmawangsa overreached with a failed direct attack on 
Palembang itself in ggo. Srivijaya got its revenge by supporting a rebellion which 
killed King Dharmawangsa and wiped out his kraton during ceremonies to mark 
the marriage of his daughter to Airlangga, son of the king of Bali. Only after an 
interregnum of several years was royal order restored by Airlangga, whose early 
efforts were devoted to strengthening his kingdom at home. 

Airlangga, who reigned from 1016 to 1049, had two main achievements. The 
first was the creation, following a disastrous flood, ofa series of dams and canals 
to control the Brantas, which reduced flooding, created more agricultural land and 
improved the main harbour at Hujung Galah. Lands along the lower Brantas and 
Solo rivers were developed for wet-rice cultivation by complicated hydrological 
works which required a high degree of organization and skill — more complex than 
those needed in the Kedu plain. These extended far upstream and to tributaries 
of the Brantas. Water and harvest ceremonies connected the practical control 
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of upstream rivers to religious beliefs relating to the mountains as home of the 
gods. Infrastructure progress also enhanced the power of the king, who would 
issue charters to developers of new land and be less reliant on looser networks 
of nobles. 

Airlangga’s second achievement was to raise his kingdom to be the most 
powerful in the region. His zeal to develop its resources was spurred by a desire 
to avenge Dharmawangsa. He ousted Srivijaya from ports on the north Java coast 
while extending his sway to central Java, Bali and Borneo. Good fortune also 
played into his hands: a successful attack by the Chola kingdom of south India on 
Srivijaya itself in 1024-5. A Srivijayan princess who had escaped the Chola attack 
was given refuge by Airlangga and became his consort. 

Airlangga undermined his own achievements by dividing his realm between 
his two sons, one based at Kediri on the middle Brantas, the other at Kahuripan 
on the lower river. The political history at the end of the following century is 
obscure and at times there was conflict between these two and with Singasari on 
the upper Brantas. But none of this appears to have seriously impeded prosperity 
of the coastal region from trade, nor the growth of population along the Brantas. 
A period of prosperity lasted for nearly 200 years based on the combination of the 
Brantas basin’s agriculture and control of trade with the eastern islands. 

It was during Airlangga’s time and afterwards that religious tolerance flour- 
ished and a specifically Javanese culture blossomed. Written Javanese had been 
developed in the previous century, but literature now began to flower with orig- 
inal works and translations of some of the Ramayana. Visual arts that were less 
reliant on Indic models and featured representations of rulers also flourished. 
Thus Airlangga himself was depicted being borne by a massive Garuda, the giant 
bird-man creature which carried Vishnu. The Garuda became such a feature of 
Javanese art that even after several hundred years of Islam it remains a national 
symbol for Indonesia and its airline. 

Srivijaya was in relative decline, but trade generally, and particularly the spice 
trade with the eastern islands, so important to Java, continued to grow. Chinese 
annals from the twelfth century record that: 


Of all the wealthy foreign lands which have great store of precious and varied 
goods, none surpasses the wealth of Ta-shih (Arabs). Next to them comes 
She-po (Java) while San-fo-chi (Srivijaya) is third. Many others come in the 


next rank.°® 
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The Sailendra—Sanjaya divide evidently had huge consequences for the political 
future of Nusantaria. It ended the first attempt to create an archipelago-spanning 
system. But the two states operated within a common frame of reference in the 
same way as European states warred continuously while maintaining cultural and 
family links across the divides. Common bonds, including flexible interpretations 
of religion within a fragmented political system, were to remain the dominant 
characteristic of Nusantaria. Growing wealth from trade bred increased compe- 
tition from outside as well as inside the Srivijayan sphere. 


CHAPTER 8 


Tamil Tigers of Trade 


or centuries Nusantaria’s seafaring skills and island geography protected it 

from outsiders. But in 1025, those walls were breached by another trading 

state, this one from across the Bay of Bengal. The Tamil Chola dynasty 
attacked and sacked Palembang, seized Kedah and for several decades had a per- 
manent presence on the peninsula. The attacks on Srivijaya by the Cholas were 
the only known direct military engagement of an Indian state in Nusantaria. They 
changed trading dynamics and seriously weakened Srivyaya. 

By contrast, their cultural impact may have been slight because Indian-derived 
culture was so embedded in the region that the Chola military intervention barely 
added to it. Chola interaction with the region pre-dated the attack as Nusantarian 
trade and cultural relations with south India had long been close. For example, 
its architectural influence can be seen in Java’s Prambanan temple, built 7o years 
before the attack. As late as 1016 the Chola King Rajendra donated funds for the 
upkeep of a shrine in Nagapattinam erected by the Srivyayans. This referred to 
the Sailendra family as the kings of Srivyaya and Kedah. 

These relations between Chola and Srivijaya were further enhanced by the 
trade boom of the Tang era which saw the rise of the Chola kingdom to control 
the whole of southern India. A professional army and bureaucracy brought strong 
government which undertook public works such as damming the Kaveri River and 
created an environment in which the arts and literature flourished. From its base 
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at Nagapattinam on the Kaveri delta, it expanded its land borders to the west coast 
and eventually sent its forces north as far as Bengal. The Cholas did not have a 
permanent navy, but had at their disposal merchant ships able to transport armies 
complete with elephants. This naval power enabled it to conquer Sri Lanka and the 
Maldives and become the dominant force in eastern Indian Ocean trade. Before 
taking on Srivijaya they had had much practice in a war against the Sinhalese: Sri 
Lanka saw halfa century of Tamil rule of most of the island and the establishment 
of Shivaite temples. 

The Cholas were Hindu with a predominantly Shivaist alignment, though 
Buddhist shrines continued to be patronized. The main driver of rivalry with 
Srivijaya was commerce, not belief. The Chola kingdom was strongly influenced by 
its merchant guilds who, emboldened by conquests elsewhere and seeing Srivijaya 
being challenged by east Java, wanted to reduce the Srivijayan grip on trade and be 
noticed by China as an important country. Arab sources record how the Srivijayan 
king controlled the whole of the peninsula but the Cholas wanted to capture some 
of this trade for themselves and not be dependent on Srivijayan cooperation. 
Indicating their ambitions, they sent an embassy to China for the first time in Io15. 

This was a time when trade was expanding again after a pause caused by the 
declines of the Tang dynasty in China and the Abbasid one in the Muslim world. 
Now the Song were in control of China and the North African-based Fatimids 
were the biggest power in the Muslim world. Already by 985 an Arab was writing: 
‘Baghdad was once a magnificent city but is now fast falling into ruin [...] Al-Fustat 
of Misr [Cairo] in the present day is like the Baghdad of old.’* 

War may have started well before the 1025 Chola sacking of Palembang and 
capture of the king. This was followed, according to Tamil sources, by raids on 
Jambi, smaller Sumatran ports, and on Srivyaya’s ports on both sides of the pen- 
insula, including the most important, Kedah. Cholas also reached the Pegu and 
Khmer coasts. Later Malay annals record them as having hit Johor and Temasek 
(Singapore). According to a Tamil account in a Tanjore temple, King Rajendra 
Chola ‘sent many vessels in the middle of the rolling sea... storming walls and 
gates captured the king of Srivyaya... took a great quantity of jewels from the King 
of Kadaram’ and plundered Tambralinga and Langkasuka.’* 

Chola intervention devastated Srivyaya’s reputation, which had been impor- 
tant for keeping the smaller trading ports under its control. Song dynasty annals 
report a sharp decrease in trade at Guangzhou during those years, something that 
disturbed the emperor, who therefore gave special favours to the next Srivijayan 
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embassy to arrive. The Cholas seemed more interested in controlling indirectly 
rather than ruling the lands in South East Asia. But in 1068 they again attacked 
Kedah, taking advantage of local dissatisfaction with Srivijaya to bring a dissident 
member of the Sailendra dynasty to power. 


A MULTIPOLAR WORLD 


Chola control of one end of the cross-isthmus trade enabled a link-up with a 
Khmer empire which had expanded into the Chao Phraya basin and then to the 
Kra isthmus, where it could be part of trade with India across the Andaman Sea. 
Although mainly concerned with river-based trade, the Angkor kingdom had a 
shared interest in challenging Srivijaya’s hold on seaborne trade and avoiding a 
repetition of the past when Javanese had briefly been the Khmer overlord. 

This was a multipolar world, however. Khmer and Chola interests were also 
challenged by the Pagan-based Burmese who pushed south, taking control from 
the Cholas of the port of Takua Pa, on the Andaman coast north of Phuket, and 
also providing help to their fellow Buddhist Sinhalese in Sri Lanka. Nonetheless 
the Cholas held on to Kedah, which continued to prosper, cooperating with 
northern Sumatra ports in taking business away from Srivijaya. An inscription in 
stone dated 1088 recording a Tamil merchant guild at Barus in north-west Sumatra 
shows they had a large permanent presence there and access to the camphor and 
other forest products of the region. 

Tamils had had their own quarter in Barus even while it was under Srivyayan 
control. Barus was the only significant port on the west coast of Sumatra whose 
strong south-west monsoon winds, many islands and reefs and few protected 
anchorages made it more treacherous than the east coast. In practice, use of the 
Sunda strait and travel along the west coast was not often used as an alternative to 
the Melaka strait. Hence the islands south of Barus such as Mentawai remained 
cut off from developments on Sumatra and Java and were barely touched by Hindu, 
Buddhist (or even later Muslim) influence. 

However, ships from Barus did sail directly to Sri Lanka and India and had been 
doing so at least since the time of Ptolemy. Its main dealings were with India and 
the Arab world, not China; it was not competing with east coast and peninsula 
ports for Chinese trade. It was a long-lived, foreign-dominated settlement on 
the edge of the Batak world. It appears to have been very cosmopolitan, judging 
by the variety of origin of artefacts found at Lobu Tua, its main anchorage. But it 
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had limited strategic value for the Cholas, unlike Kedah with its Andaman Sea 
location and access to trans-peninsula trade. 

Marks left by the Cholas are not easy to distinguish because of the area’s long 
record of Hinduism. The Bujang valley of southern Kedah has numerous sites 
where there were once Hindu and Buddhist shrines, of which some bricks and 
stones remain, the earliest dated to 110 CE. The Hindu era in Kedah lasted for 
about a thousand years, ending only with the establishment of the sultanate in 
the late twelfth century. Some shrine styles in Kedah such as that at Bukit Batu 
Pahat show strong Tamil influence and date to around the period of Chola rule in 
the late eleventh century. Chola domination may also have erased Buddhism from 
Kedah, but at root Kedah remained a Malay Hindu kingdom, not a Tamil one. 

Its history often goes unappreciated in Malaysia today, as its rulers prefer to 
forget the pre-Islamic achievements of the Malays. The Cholas may have their name 
among the family of the Perak sultanate, notably the early twentieth century mon- 
arch Rajah Chulan, who gave his name to the street at the heart of Kuala Lumpur’s 
‘golden triangle’, or central business district. This name probably denotes the 
prestige the Cholas enjoyed rather than a Tamil origin of the pre-Islamic rajahs. 
The history is unclear, however. According to the Malay Annals, Rajah Chulan 
was killed in battle with another prince of Indian origin, Rajah Suran, who then 
married Rajah Chulan’s beautiful daughter.? 

Chola power declined in the twelfth century but trade continued to flourish, 
particularly direct trade with China during the Southern Song era when the 
Linan- (now Hangzhou) based rulers had no access to the overland route. Large 
Tamil trading communities became established in Guangzhou and Quanzhou and 
Chinese merchants likewise resided in Nagapattinam. Following the decline of 
Chola power, the peninsula saw the brief ascendancy of another kingdom, that 
of Tambralinga, based near Nakhon Sri Thammarat and for a while controlling 
much of the peninsula. It even established a presence in the north of Sri Lanka. 
However, it over-extended itself and was unable to resist a southward push by the 
Siamese Sukhothai kingdom of central Thailand. 


A LEGACY LINGERS 


Srivyaya to some extent recovered from the Chola onslaught, but its dominance 
was ended. It struggled to keep small ports in line and expanding trade opportu- 
nities presented more possibilities for new locations to evade it and deal directly 
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with Javanese, Tamil, Arab and nowalso Chinese traders. At some point the focus 
shifted from Palembang to Jambi, though Chinese records continued to use the 
same name, Sanfoqi, for the entity. 

Even as late as 1225 the Chinese recorded Sanfoqi as controlling ports on both sides 
of the peninsula with Palembang, Jambi and Kedah all sending ships to the Malabar 
(west) coast of India as well as maintaining relations with the Cholas. Although 
relations with official China remained intact, the increase in the number of Chinese 
merchants undermined Srivijayan influence as, by the time of the early Ming, there 
was a Chinese merchant community at Palembang. Sriviyayan loss of power also led 
to increased piracy in the straits. Its decline was slow but steady. By the fourteenth 
century the two long-united entities of Palembang and Jambi were sending separate 
embassies to China. But by that time too both were being superseded by Melaka, 
itself the creation of an exiled Srivyayan prince and which prospered thanks to new 
outside influences impacting the Nusantarian world: Islam and China. 

Yet looking back over a thousand or more years, it is clear that due to the 
dispersal of its islands and the skills of its traders and mariners, at no time until 
the arrival of the Europeans was Nusantaria the subject of overwhelming outside 
force which changed the course of its history. The major religions came peace- 
fully by trade and example. The Chola impact never extended beyond Sumatra 
and the peninsula. Later Mongol and Ming seaborne interventions were brief. 
Nusantaria’s own polities were often short-lived, and geography denied them the 
scale and population possible in the river basins of mainland Asia. But the region 
maintained a separate identity, absorbing rather than being absorbed, let alone 
being conquered by much larger and more populous neighbours. Indeed, they 
were the ones who reached out, across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar and the 
African and Arabian coasts. 

As for Srivyaya and Palembang, the memories of them have remained deep in 
the heart of Malay culture, as reflected in the Sejarah Melayu (Malay Annals) long after 
the peninsula had overtaken both Palembang and Jambi as the Malay heartland. The 
annals traced the genealogy of the Melaka and later Johor sultans to Srivijaya, its 
history and mythology. Mataram may have left more magnificent memorials, but 
neither came close in longevity and global impact to Srivijaya, father of east-west 
trade and cultural exchange. The essential unity ofa sea-linked Nusantarian realm 
was reflected in the role of the language of Melayu, now, as for the past thousand 
years, known in every town from Aceh to Aru. For most of that time the coast of 
what is now Vietnam was a key part of it. 
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usantarians, protected by their seas and ships, were relatively safe on 
their islands from more populous mainland powers. But it is remarkable 
that their mainland foothold — the Cham territory — on the southern 
coastal border with China lasted as long as it did: from settlement, probably 
from Borneo, around 1000 BCE to Champa’s final extinction by Vietnam in 1832. 
Champa was the political successor to the Sa Huynh culture but came under 
Indian cultural influence while retaining its Austronesian language and living by 
its seafaring traditions. At its greatest extent Cham territory ran from Vishnupura, 
near modern Dong Hoi, to Phan Thiet, just north of the Mekong delta. The 
importance of this narrow strip between the sea and the mountains lay not in 
its resources but in its position. Journeys from Guangzhou to Siam, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo and beyond could be direct, but a stop-off point was often needed 
for safety. Its ports could also serve as entrep6éts for goods from Borneo and 
Mindanao. From early trading communities there developed more organized, 
Hindu states, tied together, sometimes loosely, as Champa. 
Hindu influence arrived early, and there is a reference in Ptolemy around 150 
CE to Sanskrit names which include places on this coast. In their early days the 
Cham were a dependency of Funan from which Champa probably acquired Hindu 
religion and kingship ideas. Worship was focused mostly on Shiva, though there 
were also temples to Vishnu, and elements of Buddhism were also evident. AHindu 
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caste system was practised, though it appears not to have been very rigid, and 


elements of Austronesian matrilineal traditions survived in inheritance systems. 


Bodies were cremated, and the senior wife of a king was expected to follow her 


husband to the pyre. 


MONUMENTAL PRESENCE 


By the fourth century the first temples were appearing at My Son, the most sacred 
Cham site, in the foothills south-west of the ancient port of Hoi An. By the sixth 


century Champa had emerged as an independent entity with a fugitive Funan 


prince at its head. The first inscriptions in the Cham language appear at this time. 


Like most in South East Asia (and Mongolia and Tibet) this was derived from the 
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Indian Brahmi script via the 
south Indian Pallawa script. 
Cham language was prob- 
ably the first Austronesian 
language to be written, 
though it was soon followed 
by Malay and Javanese. 

Despite the extent of 
its Hindu monuments, 
which include several stelae 
recording events and the 
deeds of their kings, knowl- 
edge of the importance of 
Champa’s thousand-year 
role comes mainly from 
foreign sources. However, 
there is enough evidence 
from temple and other 
ruins and artworks to get 
a feel of its wealth and 
magnificence. 

Even without a large 
population or agrarian base, 
the Cham left monuments 
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that are excelled in South East Asia only by those of Angkor and Java. The most 
famous of those are at My Son, the holiest Cham Hindu site. As in Java, the cult 
of Shiva and the central status of the lingam predominated. My Son is close to 
the original royal centres of Amaravati and Indrapura (in the Hindu epic, the 
Ramayana, Amaravati is the city of Indra, king of the gods). It was to flourish for 
almost a thousand years from the fourth century. Nothing from those early years 
remains at My Son but stone, but some of the massive construction effort from the 
seventh to fourteenth century survives — despite US bombing during the Vietnam 
war — as a World Heritage site. 

My Son was a burial site for Cham royalty as well as a place for religious cere- 
monies. At one time it boasted more than 70 temples. Most of those that survive 
are from the tenth century, but a wide variety of styles ranging from the eighth to 
the fourteenth century has been identified. All but one are of brick, with carvings 
all done onto brick rather than onto stone placed in brick walls as is seen in some 
Cambodian temples. 

Nor is My Son alone. There are Cham sites scattered at many points near the 
coast, such as the temple of Po Nagar (a local deity absorbed into Hindu rites) at 
Nha Trang (Kauthara), at Hoa Lai near Phan Thiet. Near Quy Nhon, once Vyaya, 
there are the remains of 14 Cham towers and other monuments in various stages 
of decay built during the 500 years when it was the capital of the Cham state until 
sacked in 1471. 

Almost all Cham temples were built of brick and richly endowed with orna- 
ments and statues of gold, silver and precious stones. Stone was seldom used, 
but brick was moulded or sculpted into complex decorative patterns. They were 
endowed with land, exempted from royal taxes and provided with slaves to till the 
fields and otherwise support the communities of monks. In addition to the usual 
Hindu architectural and decorative elements such as Garudas, Cham temples 
featured elaborate foliage designs and a uniquely Cham version of the Hindu myth- 
ological creature, the Makara, combining lion, crocodile and elephant features. 

Visitors wrote of temples lit by a thousand lamps and statues sheathed in gold 
and silver and adorned with precious stones: 


Sparkling with jewels and gems on the discs of her cheeks, the goddess Kauthara 
gave to her supplicant that which they desired: the beauty of her golden hair 
enhanced by the sparkling jewels worn upon her head, her glistening ears 
drooping under the weight of jewels with splendid rays/ 
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Kauthara was a Hinduized indigenous deity. It was also the name of an early 
southern Cham kingdom based at Nha Trang. 

Cham buildings may have lacked the grandeur and sophistication achieved 
by the Khmer, but they were impressive nonetheless given the sparse population 
and difficult geography of their long and narrow coast. 

The temples were a tempting target for invaders and some had to be rebuilt 
on more than one occasion. But their defences were strong. In addition to their 
seapower, their cities were surrounded by brick walls ten metres high and with 
stone watchtowers. Wars were frequent, with the king maintaining an army of 
50,000, according to Chinese sources. Armies comprised primarily infantry, 
armed with shields, javelins and bows with poisonous arrows, supported by 
cavalry of elephants and supplied by mule trains. Soldiers wore body armour 
of rattan and marched to drums and conch horns. Horses were introduced 
around the twelfth century, but elephant-supported infantry remained the 
main strength. 


THE CHINA LINK 


Champa’s initial rise had been as a beneficiary of Funan’s loss of power when 
much trade to India shifted from the cross-peninsula land route to the sea route 
between China and Sumatra. China took Champa seriously as the nearest kingdom 
which it had never actively controlled. China dominated what is now northern 
Vietnam for most of the period between 110 BCE and 938 CE, punctuated by brief 
periods of local revolt. But it does not appear to have been interested in extending 
its direct control to the south of the Red River delta, merely to punish any mis- 
behaviour on Champa’s part, primarily raids into Chinese-controlled Vietnam. 
Cham territory consisted of several commercial centres stretching from its royal 
base at Amaravati (now Tra Kieu) near Hoi An to Kauthara (Nha Trang) and 
Panduranga (Phan Rang). (Amaravati was also earlier named Singapura.) It was 
always a beneficiary of increased seaborne trade with China and even sometimes 
benefited from troubles in China, such as the 758 rebel sacking of Guangzhou 
which forced Arab and other foreign traders to relocate. 

Between 420 and 559 CE Champa sent no fewer than 25 missions to China, 
more than any other state, during the period when it was able to take advantage 
both of trans-peninsula trade and the seaborne trade from China to the straits. The 
Cham were regarded by the Chinese as the principal power along their southern 
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coast. China’s recognition of Champa’s separate status was acknowledged by 
the reception of the missions, but it was not until the eighth century that China 
started to refer to the region as Champa, not Lin-yi. 

Champa needed to be solicitous of its big neighbour after a Chinese punitive 
invasion in 605 when its capital was sacked and a vast booty of gold, statuary and 
Buddhist texts seized. Despite this disaster, the then Cham king Sambhuvarman 
constructed a majestic temple at My Son (destroyed by bombing in 1969). China’s 
attack made the Cham kings, expanding their own power southward, ever more 
respectful of China. Writing around 1200, Chau Ju-kua recorded that in 981 the 
Cham king 


[i]nformed the Emperor that he wished to return ninety-three Chinese pris- 
oners of war to [...] the Imperial capital. The Emperor ordered them to stop 
at Guangzhou and provided them with subsistence. From that time on the 
Cham has constantly presented tribute and has been enabled through the 
presents so freely bestowed by the Imperial bounty to express its admiration 
for Chinese civilization.” 


Chau, supervisor of maritime trade at Quanzhou, did not visit Champa but com- 
piled an account of trading routes and peoples from a combination of earlier 
written sources and the accounts of visiting merchants. 

Chau’s other observations included that the ‘city walls are of brick flanked by 
stone towers’, that ‘the people of this country are fond of cleanliness, they bathe 
from three to five times daily’, and that they cultivated millet, hemp and beans, 
drank mainly coconut milk, produced parrots, peacocks, elephant tusks and rhino 
horn, and wove cotton and silk textiles. The government controlled the cutting of 
aromatic wood in the forest. When trading ships arrived their cargo was recorded 
by officials in a leather book and two fifths of the cargo held as duty.2 

Champa was an important cog in the maritime trading system, profiting both 
from the China trade and from its proximity to Borneo. It may not have controlled a 
choke point like the Melaka straits, but ships trading between China and all points 
south and west had to sail along its coast, where the Chams could provide protec- 
tion — or not, as the case might be. Many would stop off at its ports, whether for 
trade, victuals or safety from storms. Those from north-east Borneo in particular 
would prefer a route via a port such as Kauthara (Nha Trang) on their easternmost 
coast than a direct one to China, and it provided an entrepdt from which Borneo 
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products could be shipped to various destinations. Arab traders, for example, 
would prefer to buy forest products there rather than make side trips to Borneo. 


THE VIET ENEMY 


The golden age of Champa lasted until after the Vietnamese threw off the Chinese 
yoke in the tenth century. At this time, Champa was at its greatest extent, pushing 
the Khmer back to the Mekong delta. Around 1170 its forces sailed up the Tonle 
Sap and forced the Khmers into submission. But two decades later the tables were 
turned and a Khmer invasion saw the defeat of Champa and the installation of a 
rebel Cham prince as king. By then, too, it was the Vietnamese turn to expand. 
War was intermittent but pressure brought the Vietnamese to Hue in 1306, caus- 
ing the Champa to move the centre of its power from Indrapura south to Vijaya 
(now Binh Dinh). 

At times Champa was divided into warring kingdoms. An eleventh century 
inscription records a royal expedition against Panduranga for failing to acknowl- 
edge the king’s authority. The Khmer were always a threat — though less so after 
Siam became its main competitor. Srivijaya and Java may have been competitive 
as well as complementary. A ninth century inscription from Nha Trang recounts 
a raid by seafarers from the south who may have been from Srivijaya, or pirates 
of uncertain origin. 

Chinese sources generally gave a positive account of Champa resources. There 
was little rice but plenty of beans, millet, sugar, bananas, coconut and areca nuts, 
from which they brewed alcohol. Gold and tin were mined and the forests yielded 
camphor and an abundance of precious woods. Silkworms were reared and people 
skilled at weaving. There were no horses but many elephants and oxen. The pop- 
ulation, however, was small due to the shortage of cultivable land. The people, 
according to the Chinese, were dark-skinned and had deep-set eyes, reflecting 
that their Austronesian language was linked to their ethnic origins. Chinese noted 
that dark skin was preferred by the Cham as also by other southern peoples. The 
main garment was similar to a Malay sarong. 

Champa suffered from a Mongol-Viet occupation during the Yuan dynasty, but 
under the Ming era it developed close relations with China, a bond strengthened 
by their mutual problems with the Vietnamese. Often themselves seen as piratical, 
the Chams presented themselves as suppressors of Vietnamese pirate activity. 
Cham as well as other foreign merchants benefited too from Ming restrictions 
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on Chinese private traders. War with the Vietnamese occurred from time to time, 
sometimes spurred by dynastic disputes on one side or the other. However, this 
does not appear to have seriously damaged trade with China either directly or 
via Tonkin. There were also direct links with the Ryukyu islands, themselves an 
entrepot linking Japan, China, Korea and the southern maritime zone. 

At the time of the first European contacts, Champa was still a thriving state. 
Marco Polo visited the ‘great country called Chamba’, arriving by ship from Zayton 
(the Arab name for Quanzhou).® He described it as rich and an important source 
of aloeswood, precious for its scented resin, and of elephants. But he noted that 
it had been invaded by the Mongol Great Khan a few years earlier in pursuit of 
his demands to interfere in its internal affairs and not just receive trade tribute. 
After pleading with the Great Khan, the king had been forced to send an annual 
tribute of 20 of the finest elephants to China. Other features he noted were the 
right of the king to see any woman before marriage, either to take her as another 
wife or give her a dowry. He had ‘326 children’. 

Around 1326, Champa had another visitor from Italy, Friar Odoric of Pordenone, 
who arrived after a nine-day voyage from Borneo or Melaka. In his Eastern Parts 
of the World Described, chapter 23 was entitled ‘How the King of Zampa Keepeth 
Many Elephants and Many Wives’. There he described it as: 


a very fine country having a great store of victuals and other good things. The 
king of the country, it was said when I was there, had a good two hundred 
children [...] and also fourteen thousand elephants [...] Other folk keep ele- 
phants there just as commonly as we keep oxen here. 


He described an abundance of fish which swam towards the shore in such quantity 
that ‘nothing can be seen but fishes’. The people believed the fish came in this 
way to ‘pay homage to the emperor’.® 

Nearly a hundred years later, the Cham capital Vijaya was still flourishing 
according to Ma Huan, chronicler of some of the voyages of China’s celebrated 
commander, Zheng He. He noted that it was: 


surrounded bya city wall of stone with four gates. The king wore a three-tiered 
elegantly decorated crown of gold filigree [...] The house in which the king 
lives is large and has a roof of oblong tiles. The four surrounding walls are 
constructed of bricks and mortar and are very neat. The men of the country 
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have unkempt heads [...] women dress their hair in a chignon at the back of 
the head [...] they wear a short sleeveless shirt and around the lower part a 
coloured silk kerchief [...] White clothes are forbidden and only the king can 
wear them/. 


He described an abundance of elephants and rhinoceros, and also of fruits, but 
noted that most men were engaged in fishing, not agriculture. Rice and other 
cereals were not plentiful. Horses were small, pigs, water buffalo and goats were 
abundant, chickens were small and there were no duck or geese.°® 

Fei Xin, who also travelled with Zheng He, described a ceremony in which the 
principal chief had: 


a three-tiered gold-ornamented cap. Over his body is thrown a lavishly embroi- 
dered cloth. He rides on an elephant [...] behind soldiers [who] skilfully beat 
drums and blow coconut shell flutes and shell pipes [...] The tribal headmen 
all ride horses [...] when the principal chief came to receive the imperial 
edicts and rewards he made the elephant crawl on his knees [...] he gratefully 
accepted the imperial favours and brought forward tribute of local products. 


Another early fifteenth century visitor, Niccolo de Conti, a Venetian merchant, 
described it as abundant in camphor, aloeswood and gold. 

Despite its range of resources, Cham prosperity was fragile. The coastal plain 
was narrow, limiting food production, and the coast divided by alternating hills 
and valleys so that it featured several small ports rather than one large one. The 
hold of Cham kings was sometimes weak despite the autocratic nature of their 
kingship because of the fractured geography. Local rulers sometimes resorted to 
piracy to sustain themselves. The boundaries between trade, warfare and piracy 
were sometimes blurred. A Chinese account from around 1200 claimed that the 
Cham junks carried slaves for trading rather than goods: ‘A small boy is bought 
for three taels of gold or the equivalent in scented wood.’" The slaves would have 
been obtained from raids on Borneo or were captives from wars with the Khmers 
or with the hill peoples of the interior. 

Geography also necessitated a maritime outlook. Local rulers were sometimes 
tempted into raiding the Vietnamese lands to the north or the Khmer ones to 
the south-west in search of booty and captives who could be sold at Cham ports 
to buyers from around the region. However, their reputation for piracy may have 
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been greatly exaggerated, as the history mainly relies on Vietnamese and Chinese 
sources. Like the Vietnamese, the Cham borrowed ceramic technology from the 
Chinese and became an exporter of pottery, including to the Philippines. The cargo 
of a fifteenth century wreck found off Palawan was mostly Cham green-glazed 
ceramics, mass-produced from kilns near Vijaya. The ship appears to have been 
on its way to the Sulu archipelago via northern Borneo. 

Champa’s attempts to regain lost territory in the north eventually led to a 
crushing Vietnamese victory in 1471. Vijaya was sacked, its ceramic kilns destroyed 
and the border pushed south of Quy Nhon. The Cham demise as a state and a 
culture was gradual but relentless. 


THE ROLE OF ISLAM 


By the time the Portuguese arrived early in the following century Vijaya had 
been taken by the Vietnamese and Champa further reduced. Although the first 
Portuguese mariners described the adjacent sea as the Cham Sea, Tomé Pires, 
writing around 1512 from information received at Melaka, described Champa as 
having only a small amount of trade and often being at war with its neighbours. 
Pires said it had only small, shallow-draught ships for coastal voyaging to Siam 
and Pahang, though later Europeans described large junks using its ports. At 
the time Pires was writing, Champa still extended as far north as Mui Varella, 
Vietnam’s easternmost point between Nha Trang and Quy Nhon, and had ports 
such as Cam Ranh and Phan Rang capable of receiving large vessels. 

Islam was not evident in either state, wrote Pires, but on that point Pires was 
also misinformed.” There had long been some Muslim presence at Champa’s 
ports, most of all at Panduranga, where two Kufic inscriptions from the early 
eleventh century have been found. Panduranga became the Cham capital after 
the fall of Vijaya and Islam spread rapidly during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Muslim Chams played a role in the promotion of Islam in Java. The 
best known of the Wali Songo, the nine saints said to have brought Islam to 
Java, was the Champa-born Sunan Ampel. He was the son of a Muslim, proba- 
bly from Persia, who had married a Champa princess and then moved to Java, 
where another Cham princess was married to the Majapahit king, Kertawiyaya. 
The Chams for a while allied themselves with Malay Johor to combat the Spanish 
and Portuguese, but conflict between Hindu and Muslim Chams further under- 
mined the kingdom. 
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With the shrinkage of the Cham domain, its trading position declined. Pires’ 
informants in Melaka maintained that the Vietnamese state under the Le dynasty, 
which had grabbed much Cham territory, was strong on land but weak at sea. 
This had some substance. The Confucian view of the Le dynasty, which had been 
so successful in expanding Vietnamese power in the fifteenth century, was that 
agriculture was crucially important, trade was not. Having acquired Hoi An and 
other ports, the Vietnamese did not obstruct seaborne trade but left it mainly to 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays and others. The significance of the Vietnam—Cham 
coast anyway declined steadily as European and overseas Chinese vessels came 
to play an ever-larger role in regional commerce. There was less need for inter- 
mediate ports. The expanding Vietnamese states, though later divided between 
the Nguyen in the south and Le in the north, were focused on the populous Red 
River and Mekong deltas to the detriment of the seaward-looking coast. 

Another Vietnamese advance in the early seventeenth century included the 
capture of Nha Trang. The Cham state was formally wiped off the map in 1832 when 
the Vietnamese took its last stronghold Panduranga (Phan Rang) and advanced 
through the hitherto Khmer-ruled Mekong delta to the Ca Mau peninsula, modern 
Vietnam’s southernmost point. Cham resistance to the Vietnamese continued 
long after the capture of its territory. Vietnamization was a slow process brought 
about by a mix of immigration and adaptation. 

One reason for the slow pace of change despite Vietnam’s overlordship was that 
there was limited land for new settlement and travel overland was difficult. Contact 
was almost entirely by boat, whether long journeys along the coast between the 
widely scattered major settlements or short ones up the rivers. Thus a Chinese 
monk in 1695 commented that the sea was the only way to travel between its 
prefectures. A few years earlier it was reported that Vietnamese settlement in the 
Hoi An region was sparse. Even by the late sixteenth century Cham rebels against 
Vietnamese rule were causing trouble near Hoi An. Likewise, despite inheriting 
a Chinese tradition of centralized bureaucratic rule, Vietnamese monarchs faced 
the same geographical obstacles to controlling a long slim domain as their Cham 
predecessors. In practice Vietnam was often a divided state with rival dynasties 
in north and south. 

By the time the shrunken Cham territory was finally absorbed by the Vietnamese, 
the majority were Muslims. Today the small Cham minority in Vietnam is divided by 
religion, though most are non-Muslims. Following the fall of Panduranga in 1832, 
many Cham Muslims fled to Cambodia, where they remain as a small minority 
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speaking and writing Cham and maintaining such Austronesian characteristics as 
matrilineal descent. Some also left for Kelantan in Malaysia. Few Cham speakers 
are left in Hoi An, which inherited a trading tradition from the Cham and was 
settled by merchants from China and Japan who built the riverside town which 
is today a World Heritage site like My Son itself. So different in style, My Son and 
Hoi An are a microcosm of some 1,500 years of Nusantarian history. 

For along time, modern, Hanoi-centric Vietnam was intent on burnishing its 
Vietnamese-centric nationalism in the face of the French, Americans and Chinese. 
To a degree the single nation was, to borrow a phrase about post-colonial nation- 
alism, an ‘Imagined Community’. Its need to promote itself as a unitary nation 
state caused it to ignore the Cham contribution to the national culture. Western 
observers often saw Vietnam as a subset of China with Confucian principles and 
borrowed artistic norms. Indeed, the Nguyen dynasty modelled its system on 
that of China as a means of strengthening its power to extend its rule and keep 
China at arm’s length. 

More recently, however, there has been a renewed interest in Vietnam in its 
Nusantarian legacies and a downplaying of China’s influence. Obvious still in the 
centre and south of Vietnam today are Cham-Nusantarian-style stilt houses, boat 
designs — complete with an eye on the bow—and place names. A welcome is being 
given to the notion of Vietnam as a unique amalgam of east and South East Asian 
peoples and culture, of Hinduism as well as Buddhism and of Cham-Nusantarian 
influence in such things as domestic building styles, weaving, music and the role 
of women. The place in Vietnamese history of Nusantarians and of the Hindu and 
Islamic cultures which arrived with seafaring traders was assured. Today, the his- 
tory of the Cham and before that of the Sa Huynh and their presence in the Spratly 
islands, provides historical counters to Chinese claims in the South China Sea. 

The Cham are regaining notice as a significant contributor to Asian history 
and the maritime region, the Cham Sea. Champa may be long gone, but a sense 
of its importance in Nusantarian history is coming back to life. As a vanished 
kingdom, Champa is often seen today as a separate entity, a footnote in history. 
But it was part not only of the Nusantarian trading system at its height: it was 
part also of the Malay world, of the Hindu world of the region, was linked by both 
rivalries and intermarriage with the leading families of Java and played a role in 
the spread of Islam in the region. With its 3,200-kilometre, east- and south-facing 
coastline, Vietnam is destined to remain part of the maritime zone and a part of 
Nusantaria, albeit shorn of its Austronesian language. 
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Malagasy Genes and African Echoes 


anguage Is the starting point for uncovering another forgotten manifes- 

tation of Nusantaria and its intercontinental maritime role. It is the key 

to the solution of one of the mysteries of the first millennium CE: the 
first permanent human settlement of Madagascar. The island marks the most 
westward expansion of Austronesian language and culture, its settlement roughly 
coinciding with the Pacific push from Polynesia to New Zealand, Hawaii and Rapa 
Nui (Easter Island). 

The world’s fourth largest island at 592,000 square kilometres, Madagascar 
lies only 200 kilometres from the trading ports on the east coast of Africa and yet 
lay uninhabited by humans until the arrival of Nusantarian seafarers from 7,000 
kilometres away. This remarkable feat has gone largely unrecorded in written 
history, so it can only be pieced together from scientific evidence and inferences 
from Arab and other sources. Much else can be inferred or guessed at, but with, 
as yet, limited proof. 

Even the modern name ‘Madagascar’ (‘Madagasikara’ in the Malagasy lan- 
guage) has its origin in ignorance and confusion. It was first used by the traveller 
Marco Polo, who never went there. He confused it with Mogadishu, the trading port 
on the Somali coast, and compounded the error with a corrupted transliteration< 

The main settlement may have occurred during the period of Sriviyayan ascend- 
ancy in Nusantaria but does not appear to have been politically driven. All that is 
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known for sure is that the language of Madagascar is basically Austronesian but 
with a significant number of words from the Bantu language from Africa, and 
some from Indian and Arab sources. Language origin does not itself prove that 
people from Nusantaria were the first settlers. But the genetic evidence does. The 
gene pool of the island’s population today shows that it is of roughly 50 per cent 
Nusantarian island origin. 

Given that Madagascar had little direct contact with the east over the past sev- 
eral hundred years, but plenty with Africa, India and Arabia, the major initial set- 
tlement of the island must have been from what is now Indonesia, with most later 
settlers from Africa. There is also evidence from written sources of the presence 
of vessels from the Nusantarian archipelago trading in the western Indian Ocean 
before and around the time when Madagascar was slowly settled, probably from 
about 400 CE. The size and sequence of settlement remains uncertain, but it was 
not a one-off or chance event. There were probably two main waves, the second 
being more organized and with larger vessels,” followed by continuing irregular 
settlement. There is debate over whether the Nusantarians arrived directly from 
Asia or first established themselves on the African coast or the Comoro islands, 
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which lie between the north-east coast of Madagascar and the African coast 
in the vicinity of Zanzibar. Possibly some came directly, some via the Comoro 
islands or Africa, maybe intermarrying before they arrived in Madagascar.? Early 
settlements on Madagascar show similarities to those on the Comoros. Later 
settlement came from both Nusantaria and Africa. Today, different regions of 
the island have different genetic mixes — but all are mixed. 

The links between Madagascar and the archipelago were even obvious to the 
first European visitors. Early Portuguese accounts of Java make reference to links 
to Madagascar. For example, in the sixteenth century Diego de Cuoto wrote: 


The men are expert navigators in which they claim priority of all others 
[...] It is certain that the Javans have sailed to the Cape of Good Hope and 
have had intercourse with the island of Madagascar on the off side where 
there are many people of brown colour and a mixed Javan race who descend 
from them.‘ 


VOYAGERS FROM BORNEO 


The Srivyayan world might seem the most obvious source of migrants given 
its seafaring and trading reputation. But the predominant linguistic evidence 
points farther afield, to the Barito region of southern Borneo around today’s 
Banjarmasin.® The Barito language is also linked to the languages of the Bajau 
Laut and Samal, the sea peoples who roamed the coasts of Borneo and Mindanao. 
Yet further complications are provided by the presence of Malay-origin words, 
especially those connected to the sea, and some Javanese ones, yet very few of 
Sanskrit origin. This suggests that early settlement was primarily not the work of 
the Hindu-Buddhist ruling class but of seafaring communities. 

By the time Srivijaya was at the height of its power, there had probably been 
200 years of small-scale settlement on the island. Quite possibly there was then 
a more concerted effort to settle directly from the archipelago with several waves 
of arrivals, including those who brought terraces and wet-rice cultivation to the 
interior. Some historians suggest that this may reflect an origin in which Malays 
and Javanese were leaders of settlements while the low-status majority were from 
Borneo, or slaves who had earlier been taken to Sumatra and used as seamen. 
Certainly, Madagascar was traditionally — and to some extent still remains — a 
very stratified society, as were Java and Sumatra of the Srivyaya—Sailendra era. 
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It even retained an ancient Austronesian tradition whereby burial at an estuary 
shore was a sign of status. 

The fact that Barito from Borneo became the root language ofa large and, until 
very recently, very thinly populated island suggests that they must have arrived in 
significant numbers and that coastal people kept in touch with each other by boat 
just as they did in Nusantaria. Settlement of the high valleys of central Madagascar 
did not come until later — beginning only in the tenth century and progressing 
very slowly. But wherever they went they used the slash and burn cultivation of 
rice, millet and root crops familiar in the archipelago, and knew how to smelt 
iron using the same bamboo bellows as in their former homeland. 

By the late ninth century, settlements on the north-west coast of Madagascar 
were big enough to be making pottery and iron. There the substantial walled 
trading port of Mahilaka has a continuous archaeological history between the 
ninth and fifteenth centuries.° It has also yielded ninth century evidence of rice 
and mung beans, long before they appeared on the African continent/ There 
was also settlement on the south-east coast. Folk memories recorded by early 
European visitors mentioned bitter struggles between existing settlements and 
new arrivals which would have led to searches for new locations and eventually 
to movements inland. Some migration may have occurred from Java as late as 
the thirteenth century, contributing to rice cultivation in the highland valleys and 
leaving marks on that region’s mythology and kingship notions, including that 
of a great king living in a high place. 

People from northern Sumatra are also known to have settled in Madagascar, 
where they were known as Zafiraminia, after the Arab word er-Ramin for the 
extreme north-east tip of Sumatra.® They were one of several Islamized groups, 
others coming from the African coast, who helped populate the island. According 
to athirteenth century Arab account, there appears to have been conflict between 
settlements headed by Muslims and those with allegiance to a Malay leader. The 
latter was trying to expand his territory, but without much success, because dis- 
tances were great and populations dispersed. 

Malagasy words for crops are of Austronesian origin, while those for many 
domesticated animals, such as the horned cattle, are Bantu, as are words associ- 
ated with women. This suggests that Bantu as well as Austronesian words were 
part of the basic, early vocabulary, though most Bantu settlement was probably 
later and probably included many female slaves from Africa as the island was 
directly involved in the Indian Ocean slave trade. Equal to rice cultivation as an 
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import from the east was the tradition of weaving and of the role of women in 
this culturally important activity. Madagascar became renowned for the variety 
of its textile designs, but most were based on loom designs and many on the ikat 
weaving method so familiar throughout Nusantaria. Woven cloth was closely 
associated with burial rites, which included secondary burials, also a common 
feature of early Nusantarian culture, perhaps indicating that the original migrants 
were from groups little touched by the Buddhist or Hindu ideas of the Srivyayan 
and Javanese elites. However, the Malagasy word for a nobleman is andriana, 
which probably derives from the Old Javanese title rahadyan, which became the 
still-used raden.° 

Nusantarian settlements, whether the settlers had come directly across the 
Indian ocean or had settled first on the African coast, were not quite as remarka- 
ble as they may appear at first sight — at least in comparison with their seafaring 
exploits in the Pacific. In the right season and with the right currents the journey 
from Java to the African coast could be done in 30-40 days, according to fifteenth 
century Arab sources. Almost midway, for those who wanted to stop, was the 
Chagos archipelago. Longer routes via Sri Lanka or the Maldives were also possible, 
or to the Somali coast then south via Zanzibar. Once sailors knew of Madagascar 
they could find it easily enough. Currents, like winds, were seasonal, which enabled 
return journeys to Nusantaria, either direct or via Arabia and India. At different 
times of the year currents and winds combine to assist voyages in both directions 
across the Indian Ocean, and along the African coast to the Horn and Arabia. 

There is no consensus on the size of boats used for the crossing, but the clear- 
est indication 1s found in the ships depicted in detail ina series of reliefs at ninth 
century Borobudur. A replica of these ships, the Samudraraksa, was built in 2003 
in Madura using traditional materials. The project was the work of two British 
experts on traditional boatbuilding and seamanship working with boatbuilding 
craftsmen on Pagerungan island, part of the Kangean archipelago which lies at a 
crossroads in the Java Sea: east of Madura, north of Bali, south-west of Makassar 
and south of Banjarmasin.'° They constructed a vessel 18 metres long, with a beam 
of 4 metres, two masts, twin outriggers and four sails, plus oars. The outriggers, 
clearly shown in the Borobudur carvings, were considered as designed for oarsmen, 
rather than stability, as the ship had sufficient stability without them. 

With a crew of 15, the Samudraraksa sailed from the Sunda strait to the Seychelles 
in 26 days and then to Mahajanga on the north-west coast of Madagascar in another 
15 days. Later it proceeded to Cape Town, St Helena and finally Accra, Ghana. In 
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a good breeze it could sail at up to 9g knots." It showed that the journey could be 
done not only safely but relatively quickly. (The vessel is now on display in a small 
museum in the grounds of the Borobudur temple.) 

According to one historian of early South East Asian shipping, the ship in the 
Borobudur illustrations was probably only a mid-sized one used for relatively 
short journeys around the archipelago and between small ports.” For long ocean 
crossings, he suggested, the Srivijayans would have been more likely to use much 
bigger vessels, of up to 50 metres and capable of ten times the cargo load of the 
Borobudur one. These big vessels did not have outriggers. The existence of ships 
of this size comes from Chinese sources, one dating to the third century and 
another to the eighth century. 

However, the only extant illustration of vessels from that time is the one from 
Borobudur, so the Samudraraksa proves what was not only possible but normal 
for the seafarers of the region. Given that contact with Madagascar continued 
for several hundred years, it is reasonable to suppose that, at different times, 
different sizes of ships were used for trading as well as for movement of people. 


INDIAN OCEAN TRADE TRIANGLE 


Nusantarian commerce in the western Indian Ocean did not suddenly vanish, 
leaving the settlements cut off from their roots. Ships from Java and Sumatra 
continued to playa role in Indian Ocean trade at least until the thirteenth century, 
not least in the slave trade. In the mid-tenth century an Arab ship encountered 
off Mozambique a group of raiders described as ‘Waqwaq’. ‘Waqwaq’ was a vague 
term used by Arabs to denote peoples from the extreme south or east, hence 
probably Nusantarian. (Waqwaq was the subject of myths about islands where 
girls grew on trees.) 

East Africa was a source of slaves for hundreds of years, with the Baghdad- 
based Abbasid empire the main market. The Zanj slaves became so numerous 
that they became a major factor in the long-lasting anti-Abbasid rebellion which 
led to the sack of Basra in 871. This horrific event was widely written about in near 
contemporary Arab literature, including Muhammad el-Tabart’s History of Prophets 
and Kings and Muhammad al-Birunt’s Chronology of Ancient Nations. 

Some slaves were even sold in China. A Chinese, Zhu Yu, writing around 1100, 
recorded that wealthy people in Guangzhou employed what they called ‘devil 
slaves’ from Africa: 
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Their skin is black as ink, their lips are red, their teeth white [...] They eat raw 
food. If in captivity they eat cooked food, after several days they get diarrhoea 
[...] Ifthey do not die one can keep them and after having been kept fora long 
time they begin to understand human [i.e. Chinese] speech although they 
themselves cannot speak.2 


Arab sources from the twelfth century refer to raids on the African coast by boats 
coming from Madagascar, though it is not clear if these were from settlements 
in Madagascar or by Nusantarians basing themselves there for the slave trade or 
piracy. Madagascar was too underpopulated to be a major source of slaves but it 
may well have been a transit centre and even destination, and was mentioned by 
a thirteenth century Arab chronicler as the origin for slave shipments to Jeddah 
and Yemen. (The Dutch had a post at Moroantsetra on the north-east coast from 
1641 to 1646 but abandoned it because the local ruler had too few slaves to sell.4 
However, Madagascar was a source of several thousand slaves for the American 
market till the early nineteenth century.) 

The Arabs recorded that the people of Madagascar did not have ocean-going 
boats but ‘people from Java come in large ships and export products from 
Madagascar because they speak the same language.’!° Those products probably 
included rice, which was exported to Africa. Nusantarian ships are also known 
to have visited Sofala, on the coast of Mozambique, the port which gave access 
to the gold mines of Zimbabwe. 

Indian Ocean trade became increasingly dominated by Muslims of various 
origins — not excluding those from Sumatra. Yet despite the presence for centuries 
of large numbers of Muslim traders and the settlement of many Islam-influenced 
groups, the religion never took general hold in Madagascar, even though there 
was a Settlement of Muslims from Sumatra as late as the fifteenth century. Islam 
generally left some Arabic words and a few traditions including circumcision, but 
not much more. Different settler groups retained much of their earlier identity, 
though all acquired an approximate common language. 

In spite of the many gaps in the history of the island between the years before 
1500 CE, the Nusantarians were directly, if fitfully, the main agents in the creation 
of the Malagasy language and nation. But that is perhaps only half the story of their 
westward impact. It is likely that that also had an impact on Africa itself. None 
of this is proven and elements have been the subject of fierce debate, sometimes 
tinged with racial animosity. For some the very suggestion of Nusantarian origins 
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for features of African music, art and technology are an affront to nationalism. In 
time, enough evidence may be found to prove or disprove these theories. For now 
one can only state them as strong possibilities. 

The first concerns the extent of the Nusantarian presence on the African coast. 
Clearly they visited it, traded with it, and established settlements in the Comoros as 
well as in Madagascar. But how large was their presence? Did they have significant 
settlements for a sustained period, or were they brief visitors as sailors and trad- 
ers? Considering the early history of the east coast of Africa south of what is now 
Somalia, the first century Roman writer Pliny wrote of Azania and its people the 
Zangenae, who he described as having sewn boats and using baskets for fishing. 
A century later Ptolemy referred to Zanj as a land south of Berbera (Somalia), and 
the Sassanids of Persia in the fourth century CE had dealings with a king of Zanj. 
References to Zanj then became more frequent as Zanj became, among other things, 
a source of slaves. Arab use of the term was imprecise, but one report described 
the people found in el-Qomr (Madagascar) and also in Zany as ‘brothers of the 
Chinese’, indicating an eastern origin, and elsewhere as ‘white’, so clearly they 
were not black Africans.” An 813 embassy from Java to China included slaves from 
Africa as part of its tribute. Various Javanese inscriptions refer to slaves from Africa. 

When the Arabs first settled in Zanzibar they found seafaring communities 
there and on adjoining islands. These were unlikely to have been Bantu settlers as 
they had only recently arrived on the coast from the African interior and were thus 
unfamiliar with ocean sailing. The sea off Africa between the Horn and Madagascar 
was known as the ‘Bahr ez-Zanj’ (‘Zanj Sea’) and, according to the twelfth century 
Arab geographer el-Idrisi, ‘Ard ez-Zany’ (‘Land of the Zanj’) stretched to around 
Zanzibar. The writer described how ships large and small came to Sayuna, a port 
at the mouth of the Zambezi, from Zabag, an Arabic name for Sumatra. They 
readily traded with the locals ‘because they understand each other’s language’.® 

South of the Ard-ex-Zanj was Sofala of the Zanj, a district which stretched to 
the mouth of the Limpopo Ruver. This was also known as ‘Ard edh-Dhahab’, or 
‘Land of Gold’. Beyond that was the land of the Waqwagq, as mentioned above, 
an Arab term for barely known lands to the east and south and hence to the most 
distant parts of the archipelago. Early Arab sources can be vague, but some are 
sufficiently explicit about the Nusantarian presence to be beyond question. The 
Arab writer of The Book of the Wonders of India recorded an account ofa tenth century 
attack by a fleet of Waqwaq vessels on a town on the African coast — possibly Kilwa 
or Pemba — where Arab traders were settled. They had come: 
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because the country possesses merchandise of value in Waqwagq and in China 
such as ivory, tortoiseshell, panther skins and amber, and also because they 
wanted to obtain some of the Zanj people who, being strong men, are able to 
stand heavy labour. 


Arab sources also record the eviction by Somalis of Nusantarians based in 
Madagascar from major trading posts on the African and Arabian coasts where 
they had long been settled. Thus, Ibn el-Mujawir, writing of events in the mid- 
twelfth century, noted, ‘The el-Qomr people used to leave el-Qomr to reach Aden 
in fleets and using a single monsoon.’ He described how they had joined up the 
monsoons to make a single passage, using one from Aden to Mogadishu, another 
from there to Kilwa and a third to el-Qomr. The boats, he said, had outriggers 
because ‘the seas are narrow, shallow and difficult of navigation because of the 
currents.’ However, el-Mujawir went on record that the Berber (people of Berbera) 
had conquered Aden and driven out the el-Qomr people who had ‘now disappeared 
since their power came to an end and their route of travel has been closed’.?° 

Add all these references together and it is clear that Nusantarian traders had 
settlements of some sort at several points between Madagascar and Yemen and 
had had some presence for nearly a thousand years. They left no direct trace, pre- 
sumably either because they retreated to Madagascar or were gradually absorbed 
into the Swahili-speaking society of the coast which resulted from Arab and 
Shirazi (Persian) trading communities mixing with Bantu-speaking peoples. But 
the presence of vessels from Sumatra and Java in the slave and other trades from 
Kilwa, Zanzibar, Tanga and other towns appears to have continued for at least a 
century after the el-Qomr people were driven from Aden. 

Arab sources record the presence of Sumatrans who were employed as guards 
in Bahrain and Basra in the seventh century and took part in an expedition in 
north-west India in 775. Evidently, the Indian Ocean saw much movement of 
people as well as goods that linked Nusantaria to the Arab and Indian coasts and 
the east coast of Africa. 


GOLD MINES AND XYLOPHONES 


In short, we know for sure there was some Nusantarian presence for centuries, 
but the extent and its impact on Africa itself remain uncertain. Several possibil- 
ities exist. One is in gold-mining in the Land of Gold, namely the highlands of 
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Zimbabwe, to which there was river access from the coast. Mining in that area is 
believed to have begun in the sixth century and peaked around the tenth century. 
Then it declined to very low levels by the time the Portuguese arrived at the end 
of the fifteenth century. Gold was extracted by digging shafts which reached the 
water table at about 35 metres. Foreign coins and pottery from the first millennium 
have been found at these sites. Some experts argue that the techniques used in 
Zimbabwe were similar to those in Mysore in India, where very deep shafts had 
been dug. Indian expertise had probably been used to develop Sumatran deposits 
and may have been applied in Africa. This theory is rejected by many experts on 
Africa, who believe that the mines were the result of the skills of the indigenous 
Mashona people, the largest tribal group in Zimbabwe.” 

Likewise, African commentators mostly reject the possibility that Great 
Zimbabwe, the stone-built city in Zimbabwe which flourished between the 
eleventh and fifteenth centuries, could have been the work of others than the 
Mashona. Yet a minority view persists that similarities to Madagascar are too close 
to be coincidence.” The layout of Great Zimbabwe is similar to the compound 
of the tromba cult of Madagascar. Even the name of the building at the centre of 
the compound, zomba-be, sounds to some like Zimbabwe, though the standard 
explanation for that name is that it is derived from the Shona word for house. It 
is of course also possible that the tromba cult passed to Madagascar with Bantu 
migrants who became dominant in some parts of western Madagascar. Or, more 
likely, that Great Zimbabwe was a Mashona construction but borrowed ideas and 
motifs from Nusantarian-influenced people with whom they traded. Ruins at 
Nanatali, also in Zimbabwe, show similar echoes of eastern influence. 

In addition to Great Zimbabwe, the land of the Mashona also has stone towers 
and phallic objects which have no equivalent anywhere in southern Africa and 
elaborate earthworks which have reminded some experts of the tombs created 
by the Merina people of the Madagascar highlands. Given that Great Zimbabwe 
had contact with the world beyond Africa, as evidenced by discovery of Persian, 
Syrian and Chinese artefacts, it is not unreasonable, and certainly not derogatory 
of the Mashona, to suggest that their kingdom learned from outsiders and put 
the ideas to use in mining and building. 

Less controversial is the suggestion of many experts on ancient sailing crafts 
that the designs of both single and double outrigger boats on the coast of east 
Africa until modern times show close similarities to those of Makassar as well 
as Madagascar. The presence of an eye on the bow or stern quarter is another 
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feature common on the east African coast as well as in Indonesia. Although 
Madagascans do not appear to have had large ocean-going outrigger boats like 
the Javanese, fleets of outrigger canoes from Madagascar were known to raid the 
Comoros and the African coast as late as 1820.24 Likewise, weaving traditions in 
Madagascar include the back-strap loom, ubiquitous in Nusantaria but not in 
southern Asia or Africa, and key words associated with spinning and weaving. 

Next on the list of possible transmissions from east to west is music. This is 
a complex issue, but the essence is that the xylophone fundamental to Javanese 
gamelan music in particular was implanted by Nusantarians and gradually spread 
through much of Africa. There is no reason why music created by mallets hitting 
different size metal or wooden keys should not have been created independently 
half a world apart. But traditional xylophones across both Africa and South East 
Asia have identical scales and tones which musicologists say cannot be mere 
chance. Similarities in design are also apparent in the large curved xylophones 
found in Thailand and Cambodia and parts of Africa.?° The xylophone is not tra- 
ditional, however, in Madagascar itself, perhaps an indication that settlers came 
from parts of Nusantaria such as Borneo, where it was little known. The national 
instrument in Madagascar today, the valiha, a tubed zither, definitely derives from 
Indonesia, where it was traditional from Minangkabau to Timor. 

Other musical similarities between south-east Africa and Java include pan 
pipes, while near identical bar-zithers, an unusual instrument, are found elsewhere 
along the east African coast as well as in Mozambique, Sulawesi and Maluku. The 
east African connection also includes quadrilateral huts found only on the coast, 
simular in plan and roofing to Indonesian ones. 


BIGHT OF BENIN 


A west Africa connection may seem far-fetched but there are other indicators as 
well, which explains why the replica of the Borobudur ship proceeded up the west 
African coast as far as Accra, passing the coasts of Cameroon, Nigeria and Benin. 
The Igbo land of southern Nigeria has yielded one remarkable trove of beautiful 
items of wood and ivory, strings of beads and, above all, of copper and cast bronze, 
including a decorated bell and human figures. They dated to about 900 CE. The 
copper was of local origin but the tin was from distant sources, both well refined 
and showing a mastery of metallurgy. So there is the possibility of the presence of 
maritime visitors from the east, who were known masters of bronze making and 
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casting. A tradition of bronze casting remained in west Africa, producing around 
1200 CE the bronze heads from Ife, in Yoruba land to the west of the Igbo. Their 
designs are claimed by some experts to be similar to Khmer bronzes. Later still, 
reaching an artistic peak around the seventeenth century, were the Benin bronzes 
(though actually of brass), also made by the lost wax method.” 

Direct contact between Nusantaria and Africa may well also pre-date the 
settlement of Madagascar. It is now believed that the transfer of bananas, yams, 
taro and chickens, all of east Asian origin, to the African diet occurred during the 
first millennium BCE. They need not have arrived directly but via India or Arabia. 
But Pliny and the Periplus noted the presence of Nusantarian vessels off the Red 
Sea and the Horn of Africa, and hence it is likely that they traded down the coast, 
possibly as far as Zanzibar. The first human settlements on the south-east coast 
of Africa were on estuaries, a familiar pattern for Nusantarians. Bantus from the 
African interior probably only reached the coast about the second century BCE 
and had no seafaring experience. 

Suffice to say that the story of Nusantarian impact on Africa is one which as 
yet cannot be told with any accuracy, so it remains a cause of dispute. Yet there is 
no doubt that, at the very least, they left a mark on the east African coast, as well 
as being the major contributor to the people and culture of Madagascar and a 
player in trans-Indian Ocean trade for a thousand years. By the time the Europeans 
reached the Indian Ocean via the Cape of Good Hope, however, the links between 
Nusantaria’s westernmost outpost and the archipelago had ceased. Quite likely, 
it was a long way to go and the rewards were limited — which would also explain 
why closer Indians and Arabs took little interest in it. 

Thus the past 500 years are a question of what might have been if those con- 
nections had been maintained and Nusantarians had remained a player across the 
Indian Ocean, interacting with their now distant cousins. Awareness of this lost 
link is just beginning to grow and will be nurtured as the nations of the archipelago 
focus again on their maritime traditions. It is also a reminder of how far ahead of 
the Chinese and Europeans they were in ocean trade and travel. 


CHAPTER 11 


China Raises Its Head 


hus far in this story of Nusantaria, China has been present as a key market 

and supplier, as recipient of trade missions and source of much of the 

contemporary written record of its southern and western neighbours. But 
its direct participation in maritime trade beyond its borders was long minimal. 
It was only gradually that the Chinese, and to a lesser degree the state, emerged 
as shipowners and sailors as well as traders. 

The Tang dynasty, which lasted for almost 300 years (618-917), saw unpar- 
alleled progress in almost every aspect of life — except ocean shipping. With 
prosperity came a surge in demand for foreign goods, while infrastructure 
development in China added to the ease with which goods landed at Guangzhou 
could be transported to the Yangtze River and the Grand Canal to the north. 
Wrote one: 


The various countries across the sea may now daily transport their merchandise 
so that the wealth of tusks, hides, feathers, and hairs and that of fish, salt clams 
and oysters [...] can meet the needs of the treasury [...] and of the region“ 


Another wrote in 841: ‘Guangzhou enjoyed the profits of the barbarian ships 
where all the valuable goods were gathered [...] Not one returned without being 
fully laden.’2 
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In other words, trade was very much two-way, with Chinese manufactures 
in strong demand in return for the exotic products of the south and west. Trade 
was also highly profitable for the government, which normally took 30 per cent 
of imported products to sell. Yet Chinese merchants were not involved in this 
burgeoning overseas trade. As in earlier times, as previously noted, it was foreign 
ships which carried Chinese monks and pilgrims to Sumatra or Java and then on to 
Sri Lanka or India. The expansion of trade led the central government to appoint 
a special official, the Commissioner for Trading with Foreign Ships, to regulate 
it and try to ensure that revenues were collected by the state and not by local 
officials. Foreign captains were required to register their names and cargoes and 
were imprisoned for attempting smuggling, though bribery of officials charged 
with inspecting cargoes was commonplace. But for a long time Chinese ships 
were not permitted to sail overseas. 

This ban began to be relaxed during the Tang era. Local officials in the 
south were likely to be more sympathetic to trade than those in the capital. 
Later, members of the imperial family itself as well as senior officials may have 
engaged in it via middlemen. Nonetheless, the official ban combined with the 
volume of trade explains why Guangzhou came to be host to a huge population 
of foreign merchants and others to support trading activities, a population of 
Arabs, Persians, Parsees, Tamils, Jews and so on that may have numbered more 
than a hundred thousand. There was also a sizeable settlement at Yangzhou at 
the southern terminus of the Grand Canal. But relations were not always easy, 
and rich foreigners were sometimes a target. Many were massacred in Yangzhou 
at the time ofa major rebellion against the Tang in 760, and thousands were said 
to have been killed in Guangzhou during the 878 rebellion. This shut down trade 
for several years. 

By then large-scale trade in big ships was well established and economically 
significant. One indicator of its size is the wreck of a ship loaded with ceramics, 
gold vessels and other, mostly Chinese, goods which sank near Belitung Island 
off south Sumatra around the year 840. The 18-metre ship was of Persian, Indian 
or Arab build, but had repairs and running rigging using Nusantarian materials, 
suggesting that it was making regular voyages to the region. A tenth century wreck, 
known as Intan, found off the north Java city of Cirebon offered an even more 
diverse cargo, including Chinese ceramics, tin ingots from the Malay peninsula, 
glass from the Middle East, gold and bronze ornaments from Java and the archi- 
pelago, resins, skins and ivory. In this case the ship, about 33 metres long, was of 
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a design and lashed-lugged construction technique common to Nusantaria. These 
wrecks were just two of dozens of Nusantarian, Arab and Indian ships engaged in 
regional and east-west trade. There was a very direct link between the prosperity 
of Tang China and the commercial empire of Srivijaya and the ports in its system. 

The early Song dynasty saw Tang policies continued. Trade was encouraged 
to meet local demands and generate revenues, though there remained strict rules 
against Chinese going overseas. The state retained a monopoly on higher-value 
goods such as rhinoceros horn, ivory, camphor and frankincense. In theory, at 
least, taxing trade was easier than taxing citizens. In the late tenth century China 
even sent four missions to the southern seas, including to Srivijaya and Barus, 
with precious items to exchange. A second port, Quanzhou in Fujian, was opened 
to foreign trade and provided with an official superintendent. However, the 
greater the trade the greater the opportunities for smuggling, at which foreign 
and Chinese merchants connived. Not only did this undermine state revenues, it 
also increased the volume of trade for which China had to pay in cash — the copper 
coins much in demand elsewhere. 

The cash drain caused the government to decree that Chinese could only barter 
Chinese goods for imports, not pay cash. Needless to say, this was widely ignored 
too, but did have the effect of stimulating ceramic exports. New production 
kilns were established to cater to the regional mass market, as well as to a small 
market for fine porcelain. Finds in Sumatra show early efforts by Chinese kilns 
to manufacture according to local as well as Chinese designs. 


SONG AND THE SEA 


Yet it was the weakness of China which opened the way for Chinese direct involve- 
ment in Nusantarian trade. In 1126 the Song was defeated by the Khitan empire, 
a nomadic power which ruled most of Manchuria and Mongolia. The imperial 
court was forced to move south to Hangzhou. With the land route to the west shut, 
foreign trade now had to be conducted entirely by sea. Maritime trade, especially 
from Guangzhou, boomed with official encouragement and the Song treasury 
profited. Emperor Gaozong declared: ‘The profits from maritime commerce are 
very great. If properly managed they can bring a million [strings of cash]. Is this 
not better than taxing the people?”? 

Noting the profits, Song rulers finally saw the benefits of allowing Chinese 
to go overseas. As they did so, the need for the old state-focused tribute system 
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declined. The Confucian disdain for trade had long been an elite facade, and 
now it was stripped away and the nobility participated directly in trade. The 
arrival of Chinese traders indeed helped the lesser ports of Nusantaria to develop, 
undermining the dominance of Srivijaya. There was a surge in shipbuilding, with 
Song-era wrecks found off the coasts of Fujian and Zhejiang revealing vessels up 
to 34 metres in length with a beam of g metres. Unlike Nusantarian designs, they 
had bulkheads and were joined by iron nails, not wooden dowels. 

During the Song period China made advances in shipbuilding, advances that 
included the construction of large, ocean-going vessels which could reach India 
and beyond. However, it is not clear how much they were used in trade, which 
continued to be dominated by Arabs, with Persians, Tamils and Nusantarians 
all playing roles. With so little archaeological evidence to go on, it is difficult 
to track the evolution of ship designs and how far Song China borrowed ideas 
from the Nusantarian, Tamil and Arab vessels with which they were familiar — or 
vice versa. What we can be sure of is that China’s seagoing progress in the Song 
period, driven by the combination of commercial enterprise and the tax needs 
of the state, made possible the avowedly expansionist policy of its successor, the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty. 

The main export cargoes were ceramics, which became common throughout 
Nusantaria and also in Japan. According to early thirteenth century Chinese 
sources, the ceramics trade was mainly in foreign hands. Ports that have now 
vanished thrived. For example, at a place now named Kota Cina near Medan in 
north-east Sumatra, some of the largest ceramics finds have been made, together 
with Chinese and Sri Lankan coins, moulds for making Jewellery, and evidence 
of both Hindu and Buddhist worship. Kota Cina’s size suggests it was a major 
place for exchanging products from China and elsewhere rather than itself being 
a significant source of gold or forest products. At its height, it may have attracted 
more trade than Palembang and Jambi, but since it remained unmentioned by the 
time of visits by Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta, Kota Cina was apparently no longer 
significant in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The success of Kota Cina, a place never identified in Chinese records, and pos- 
sibly also other places that never sent missions to China, was probably the result 
of the decline of Srivijaya, which was now unable to force all trade into ports it 
controlled. Kota Cina was a place where foreign traders from many locations could 
meet to do business with each other and with local suppliers of forest products. 
Business was sometimes carried out at impermanent sites, with traders setting 
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up temporary camps on beaches. These would remain until the winds changed, 
when all would leave. The camps would be largely self-sufficient. 

Until much later there is no evidence at Kota Cina or elsewhere of permanent 
Chinese settlement. Marco Polo noted that when his ship from China stopped in 
Sumatra to await the change of winds he was: 


detained on this island for five months by the weather [...] landed with about 
2,000 men in his company; they dug large ditches on the landward side to 
encompass the party and made bulwarks of timber for fear of those brutes 


of man-eaters.4 


The ‘man-eaters’ were the Batak tribes of the interior, who had a reputation for 
cannibalism, and the practice of temporary stockade building remained even as 
Chinese presence expanded dramatically in the early Ming years. Ma Huan, the 
chronicler of three of Zheng He’s expeditions, described how: 


Whenever the treasure-ship of the Central Country [China] arrived there they 
at once erected a line of stockading, like a city wall, and set up towers for the 
watch-drums at four gates; at night they had patrols of police carrying bells; 
inside again they erected a second stockade. 


Within this second stockade provisions and money were stored. Ships which had 
gone to different destinations congregated there and exchanged goods while 
waiting for the south wind. 

Such temporary market arrangements lasted well into the nineteenth century, 
according to the naturalist Alfred Wallace, who reported an ad hoc gathering of 
some five hundred Chinese and Arab traders on a remote island in the Malukus.°® 

Growth of trade in the later Song period not only saw the Chinese active 
as maritime traders but also brought more Arabs and Tamils to Quanzhou. 
Chinese merchants began to travel to the Malabar and Coromandel coasts of 
India. However, Chinese sources from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
unclear about who owned and sailed the ships that took them there. Marco 
Polo, who embarked for India at Quanzhou, did so on a vessel with a nailed 
hull. This indicates that it was a Chinese vessel: although one ship found off 
India and made of Indian timber used iron nails, iron was not the shipbuilding 
norm in India. 
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TRAVELS OF WANG DAYUAN 


The growth in trade in valuable objects also had a spin-off in terms of staples. 
Larger trade settlements, like Butuan in Mindanao and Pontianak in Borneo, 
needed supplying with rice and other foodstuffs. Trade was further promoted by 
the increased use of coins, often Chinese. In Java even taxes were paid in cash, 
not in kind, with gold, silver and copper all in use. At the same time, cowrie shells 
also remained a medium of exchange in the archipelago. They were not used in 
China, but were carried by Chinese traders. 

The prosperity that trade brought to Nusantaria was barely affected by the 
war in China which saw the overthrow of the Song and in 1271 the establishment 
of the Mongol Yuan dynasty. But the new emperor, Kublai Khan, was intent on 
using maritime power to further expand his empire. For that he needed a large 
fleet capable of transporting armies. He also needed naval power because the land 
route to the west was controlled by the Chagatai khans, who were his enemies — 
though also descendants of Genghis Khan. Fleets could serve a dual military and 
commercial purpose. 

Foreshadowing the better-known Ming voyages, Kublai sent several missions 
to Indian cities that sent tributes in return. These promoted trade while enabling 
the emperor to claim they owed allegiance to him without the need to conquer 
them. One Kublai envoy, Yang Tingbi, made four such trips, receiving ‘submis- 
sions’ from rulers of various small kingdoms. He also claimed to have settled local 
power disputes. Yang attached particular importance to Kollam on the Malabar 
coast, a main source of pepper. The Chinese bought Indian cotton textiles, areca 
nuts, fish and horses, and mainly sold ceramics. 

However, an attempt to invade Java in 1293 to force submission to China 
ended in disaster. This disrupted trade, but only temporarily. It also, according 
to the fourteenth century trader and writer Wang Dayuan, left an early permanent 
Chinese settlement in the region: a group from the invading force who were left 

Wang was the first Chinese to leave behind a personal account of his travels, 
making two voyages, one lasting four years, the other two years, during the 
1330S. His Daoyi Zhilue (Description of the Barbarians of the Isles) mentioned gg places, 
mostly in the archipelago and along the southern mainland coast but extending 
to Taiwan and the Ryukyus in one direction and India, the Maldives and Africa in 
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the other. It is a matter-of-fact account with little sense of condescension towards 
the ‘barbarians’. Wang was unique in the way he recorded not just the places he 
visited and the goods traded there but also clothing and hairstyles, which varied 
widely from one port to the next as symbols of identity/ 

Among his wide-ranging observations was the existence ofa Chinese pagoda, 
said to have been built in 1267, in Nagapattinam. This mirrors the existence of a 
Hindu temple in Quanzhou and further indicates the important role of Indian 
cotton fabrics in trade with China as well as Nusantaria. It may have been on the 
scale of China’s porcelain exports but being perishable has been less noted. Wang 
Dayuan mentioned some 20 trading locations on the Indian coasts including 
Calicut, Mumbai and Gujarat in the west, while on the east coast he singled out 
Bengal. He noted its ability to produce three crops a year, its many fine fabrics 
and other products, and the honesty of its traders. 

He also noted that the Chinese sold cloves and nutmeg, which shows that 
they were participating in three-cornered trade involving products from the 
eastern archipelago, which they would have bought in Java or Sumatra. There is 
also evidence of Chinese participation in third-party trade from the remains of 
a Chinese vessel, known as the Turiang wreck, that was found 185 kilometres off 
the south-east coast of the Malay peninsula. Dated to around the early or mid- 
fourteenth century, the ship’s cargo included a wide range of ceramics, more from 
Siam than China, and some also from Vietnam, in the direction of Java or Borneo. 
The Siamese ware was from kilns at Sukhothai and Si-Sachanalat. 

The Yuan era also saw the first Chinese mention of Singapore, which it orig- 
inally named ‘Longya men’ (‘Dragon Tooth strait’), referring to two prominent 
rocks on either side of the passage between Singapore and the Sentosa islands.* In 
1320 it sent an envoy there who also visited Champa and Cambodia. Around 1340 
Temasek, as Singapore was known to Malays and from then on also to Chinese, 
was visited by Wang Dayuan, who noted the presence of a small Chinese com- 
munity — as well as pirates who made the straits a dangerous place. Goods on 
sale there from Quanzhou had been pirated, he claimed. Temasek had recently 
been attacked by ships from Siam and had withstood a siege for a month before 
the attackers withdrew. Temasek people, he reported, wore their hair short, had 
patterned satin turbans and red cloths (sarongs) around their bodies. 

The Mongol dynasty had no Confucian disdain for traders. Despite the occa- 
sional interruptions caused by wars, trade flourished even more than under 
the Song. As well as Guangzhou and Quanzhou — where there was a surge in 
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the number of Muslim traders — Suzhou, Ningbo and Wenzhou were important 
trading centres. The state itself sponsored some traders. Yuan policy towards 
Chinese private traders fluctuated and at times the trade offices were closed, 
perhaps to punish traders for ignoring rules. But foreign traders may have been 
little affected. In 1326 the emperor even denounced the tribute system as a waste 
of state resources, but this only impeded the ceremonial trade in luxury items. 
Such strictures may not have applied to non-tributary trade. 

Chinese-built vessels with their large size, heavy construction and bulkheads 
came to be well regarded for long-distance trade. There also seem to have been 
some exchanges between Chinese, Nusantarian and Indian boat technologies. 
Ibn Battuta in the mid-fourteenth century said Cochin on the Malabar coast of 
India was the furthest port reached by ships from China, noting the presence of 
13 ‘Chinese’ ships of various sizes waiting for the monsoon. They were, he said, 
favoured for their size and comfort, though he also noted that two, including 
one which he was supposed to have boarded at Calicut, were destroyed by a 
storm while he was there. He wrote that voyages to China were only in Chinese 
ships. Most likely he was referring to the ships headed for China, not necessarily 
owned by or made in China, because on his return to Pasai from Quanzhou he 
travelled on a ship owned by the Sultan of Pasai, who may also have provided for 
his outward journey. He found that Muslim traders speaking Arabic and Persian 
were numerous in China.? 

Evidence from wrecks carrying Chinese ceramics and other goods, as well as 
Chinese and Portuguese descriptions 150 years later, tell a story of ships of several 
sizes and designs engaged in regional commerce, including very large ones from 
Java. Apart from the Turiang wreck, all the fourteenth and fifteenth century wrecks 
found in this region were of Nusantarian not Chinese design and constructed of 
tropical hardwood, not the fir used in China. 

Trade growth was not linear. The decline of Yuan power brought disorder that 
included a period when Quanzhou was in the hands of foreign Muslim merchants 
who themselves then divided into competing Persian-Shia and Sunni factions. 
Once the Yuan re-established control there were purges of Muslims in the 1360s 
which drove many, including ethnic Chinese Muslims, to move to ports in Java 
and Champa. Quanzhou in particular went into steep decline, and more gen- 
erally the great expansion of China’s trade under the late Song and then Yuan 
came to an end. The early Ming ban on foreign trade other than through official, 
tributary channels stifled trade but also encouraged traders already operating in 
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the Nanyang to stay there. Chinese people were now a presence in the Nanyang 
and beyond, with permanent communities in Palembang and the north coast of 
Java. They also had substantial long-distance seagoing capability. 

For the Nusantarians this was both good and bad news. All the states depended 
to varying degrees on seaborne trade. The more trade, the better. But, at least in 
hindsight, the undermining of their position had begun. Unlike the Arabs from 
far away, the Chinese were close enough to offer regional and not just trans- 
continental competition. The process of decline took centuries, not decades, 
but began during the Song. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Majapahit Good Life 


ising Chinese influence would not have been apparent to those in east 

Java enjoying the fruits of fertile soil and a favourable position on the 

wind systems. The combination of the land and population resources 
of Java with the seafaring and trading reach of the ports of the straits had ceased 
with the end of the Srivijaya—Mataram alliance — but not for ever. East Java, split 
by Airlangga into Singasari and Kediri, was reunited in 1222 under the leadership 
of King Vishnuvardhana of Singasari. Defeating Kedir1, he recreated a single state 
which combined the rich agricultural resources of the Brantas valley with the 
profits of east Java’s intermediary position in maritime trade. 

Singasari rule was characterized by a syncretic mix of Hindu, Shivaite and 
Buddhist beliefs and tantric rites. All were given equal respect. Its most famous 
monarch, Vishnuvardhana’s son Kertanegara, was in power for 28 years. He 
was said by one later chronicle to have engaged in alcohol-fuelled tantric sexual 
practices which led to his downfall. But another chronicle described him as 
an ascetic, erecting a statue of himself as a meditating Buddha. Whatever the 
truth about the man, his kingdom became a byword for good living and Java’s 
sway came close to equalling that which it had enjoyed during the period of the 
Mataram-Srivijaya concord. 

Kertanegara’s expansion goal was intended partly to pre-empt designs that 
the Mongol Yuan dynasty, which had already attacked Japan and Vietnam, might 
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have for a southern maritime empire. He also sought to thwart further southward 
expansion by the Siamese. But he paid a high price. He only subdued Jambi and 
Palembang after a long fight and his hold there remained tenuous. However, he 
did succeed in bringing the smaller straits and southern peninsula ports under 
his sway to become the leading regional maritime power. 

Upset at this expansion of Javanese influence, Kublai sent envoys to demand 
Kertanegara pay tribute to his empire. But the king responded by deliberately pro- 
voking the emperor Kublai, giving his envoys tattoos before sending them back. 
A furious Kublai then sent a vast fleet, said to be of 1,000 vessels with 100,000 
men, to punish him. Before the fleet arrived, Kertanegara was killed in battle by 
the forces of the leader of Kediri in league with a disloyal general. The details 
are murky, but the Javanese managed to turn their divisions into an advantage. 
Kertanegara’s son-in-law Raden Wijaya survived and appeared to align himself 
with the rebel general against Kediri. They persuaded Kublai’s commander that 
there was no longer a need to fight the dead Kertanegara but to punish Kediri 
instead. After Raden’s Kediri rivals had been eliminated, Raden then turned on 
the Mongols with an ambush. 

Although the Javanese could not defeat the invader in pitched battle, they could 
harass them readily enough. Time was not on the invaders’ side. With supplies 
running short, Kertanegara dead anyway and facing the change of winds which 
would have kept them there another six months, the Chinese decided to cut their 
losses and sail away.: Thus ended China’s first military incursion into Nusantaria. 
It was driven not so much by lust for territory but by a mix of hubris — the demand 
for fealty — and control of the profits of trade. 

One legacy was to leave behind many Chinese stragglers, who helped establish 
the local Chinese community. Fei Xin, who visited Java with Zheng He’s expeditions 
more than a century later, noted: ‘Right down to the present time some Chinese 
live intermingled with the natives because at that time over a hundred were left 
here and later they brought up families.’* 


PEACE AND PLENTY 


After expelling Kublai’s army, Raden Wyaya gradually consolidated his power as 
Kertanegara’s successor and moved the capital to the lower Brantas River, near 
modern Mojokerto, some 40 kilometres upstream from Surabaya. He created the 
kingdom known as Majapahit, a great power based equally on land and trade. 
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The latter provided cash which enabled the king to maintain a large army with- 
out undue burden on the farmers and local landowners. Between the failure of 
the late Yuan incursions into the maritime region and the challenges posed by 
Muslim and Chinese power in the fifteenth century, there was a century in which 
the Majapahit kingdom enjoyed regional supremacy. 

It was this kingdom which gave the name Nusantara to the islands and coasts 
within a system of shared culture and seaborne trade. There was a hierarchy of 
states within the system. According to the Nagara-Kertagama, the contemporary 
chronicle, Java was the Majapahit homeland. Madura was separate but closely 
related. Places beyond were tributaries or viewed as ‘protected’ by Majapahit. 
Thus it defined most of Nusantaria in terms of varying closeness of relationship 
with the central authority. The Javanese also drew a clear distinction between 
‘Bhumi Jawa’ and ‘Bhumi Melayu’, the latter including the non-Javanese states 
which had been part of the Srivijayan system and where Malay was the language 
of commerce. It was a commonwealth of states with an acknowledged overall 
sovereign. 

To the west, according to the Nagara-Kertagama, were, among others, Palembang 
and Jambi, Barus, Siak, Lingga, Batam and Lampung. The peninsula tributaries 
were said to include Temasek, Pahang, Terengganu, Kelantan, Langkasuka on 
the east coast and Klang and Kedah on the west. Eastwards were Bali, Lombok, 
Sumba, Makassar, Ambon, Maluku and Timor, and Butuan; and in the north- 
east Mindanao. Champa was under royal ‘protection’. In other words, Nusantara 
encompassed the littoral states of most of the maritime region. To the east its 
power over Makassar, Maluku and Timor, small in themselves, provided essential 
links in the spice and forest product trade. But its domination over the region was 
never complete: its control of Temasek and other peninsula ports was disputed 
by fleets from Siamese Ayudhya. (Ayudhya was a separate kingdom. The centre of 
power in Siam moved there in the late fourteenth century from Sukhothai, which 
became subservient to Ayudhya.) 

This was a period which saw maritime trade expand as demand for luxuries 
from both China and Europe increased, while overland trade routes were often 
uncertain because of conflicts in central Asia. Mameluk power based in Egypt 
had checked the Mongol westward push, and its dominance of the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea kept maritime trade from the east flowing to 
Cairo and then on to Venice. Majapahit strength came from its control of the 
three-cornered trade involving rice from the interior, spices from the east, and 
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sales of ceramics, textiles and other manufactures from China and India which 
had markets throughout the archipelago. The state did not take a direct role in 
trade but was paid for use of its ports, through taxes on goods and from a share of 
profits. Foreign trade brought both income and luxuries which could be used to 
reward local power and land holders. At the same time, the agrarian base yielded 
taxes on internal trade. 

Collecting taxes was never easy, given the instincts of traders to avoid them. 
Rivalries among royalty at court and the ambitions of local nobles were always 
a danger. But the system held together through successive reigns. Royal power 
was strengthened by the king granting charters to local communities which gave 
them certain rights in return for the provision of specific goods and the responsi- 
bility for ceremonies. The maritime trade needed the rice surplus of the Brantas 
valley to sustain its activities, and the surplus was only achievable if the rulers 
could provide the security and good order which enabled the irrigation systems 
to operate effectively. 

Contemporary accounts, foreign and Javanese, refer to the Majapahit capital’s 
large size, elegant buildings, foreign communities and the magnificence of its 
ceremonies. But most signs of the city have vanished under intensively cultivated 
paddy fields and, before that, under a teak forest. Archaeologists can do no more 
than guess at much of the layout and construction of the city as a whole because 
so very little is still visible. There are the brick remains of a monumental gate, a 
ceremonial bathing pool, a temple, a huge brick-lined reservoir and a scattering 
of remnants and foundations of buildings. The size is indicated by the fact that 
the ruins are spread out over a site measuring 11 by nine kilometres. Now near 
Mojokerto (which means ‘Maja Fortress’) and known as Trowulan, it was set 
beside the Brantas River and served by a grid of canals and roads. 

The main commercial area was at Bubat, with the royal centre known as Wilwa 
Tikta a short distance away behind high walls. Foreign visitors by sea would arrive 
at Surabaya, a town of a thousand families, then take small boats upstream to 
Bubat, a city with different ethnic quarters for visiting merchants. Its market, 
reported a fourteenth century chronicle, was a large central square surrounded on 
three sides by tall buildings with carvings illustrating scenes from the Mahabharata. 
Visitors noticed the presence of people from many lands, including traders 
from China, Siam and India as well as from kingdoms and princedoms around 
Nusantaria which owed allegiance to the Majapahit ruler. They were an integral 
part of the kingdom and rulers even used foreign merchants — Tamils, Chinese 
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and others — as tax collectors.? Other areas were set aside for uses ranging from 
religious ceremonies to industries to slaughterhouses and a Chinese quarter. 
Large quantities of ceramic shards, mostly Chinese and Vietnamese, have been 
unearthed, as well as coins, stone carvings, jewellery and terracotta figures. 
Until the rise of Melaka in the following century it was the foremost destination 
of Chinese traders. 

A merchant from Pasai in Sumatra, itself not a backwater, was in awe of Bubat: 


Every kind of food was in great abundance. There was a ceaseless coming 
and going of people from the territories overseas which had submitted to the 
king [...] From places inland right down to the shores of the southern ocean 
the people all came for an audience with the Emperor, bringing tributes and 
offerings [...] Everywhere one went there were drums and gongs being beaten, 
people dancing to the strains of all kinds of loud music, entertainments of 
many kinds like the living theatre, the shadow play, masked plays, step-dancing 


and musical dramas.’ 


The Pasai visitor was there for the annual harvest festival. This lasted a week at 
Bubat and was followed by a week of celebrations — to which the merchants made 
contributions in cash — at the court dedicated to the twin pillars of the state: the 
farmers and the military. The celebrations culminated in a feast at which vast 
quantities of food and alcohol were consumed. 

A brief description of the layout of the royal city was included in the Nagara- 
Kertagama, a Javanese chronicle in verse written by Rakawi Prapanca around 1365. 
Although mainly a hymn of praise to King Hayam Wuruk’s ancestors, particularly 
Kertanegara, it also contained some contemporary information. It mentioned 
the activities of different neighbourhoods, and the general level of style and mag- 
nificence of Wilwa Tikta. All houses there had red brick bases and raised work 
ornamented with figures, pillars of finely carved wood and the whole decorated 
with pottery and flowers. As for the elite, they lived an exuberant if dangerous 
life. Prapanca noted that in order to enter royal service, a courtier needed to be 
an enthusiastic participant in hunting, fishing, gambling, lovemaking, indulging 
in pleasantries, sports and fighting.® 

The era saw much building of temples and a flamboyant style of sculpture. 
Telling heroic stories in poetic form was popular, and for the first time some 
of these were written down in Javanese. Wang Dayuan, who was writing before 
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Majapahit’s zenith, declared: ‘all government buildings are fine and imposing. 
The population is dense. They are the foremost barbarians of the eastern sea [...] 
The people are not given to thieving.’ He praised the foreign Muslim merchants 
and also the Chinese from Guangdong who had settled there. But there were 
also very dark people with ‘monkey heads and bare legs’.° He was also disdainful 
of ‘barbarian’ wedding and burial customs, which he said included burning of 
widows. 

Wang noted that business transactions used local coins of silver, tin and lead, 
and also Chinese copper coins. These had come into widespread use because their 
small denominations made it easier for most transactions than coins of precious 
metals. Chinese merchants mostly sold ceramics and ironware. The country pro- 
duced colourful cotton cloth and pepper, and was a market for rare products from 
elsewhere. He described writing on palm leaves, local weights and measures, and 
fruits and other produce from Surabaya and other Java ports, always noting such 
local details as clothing and hairstyles. The boatbuilding and navigational skills 
of the people of Madura were also striking, said Wang, and doubtless contributed 
to the Majapahit hold on trade with the eastern islands.°® 


ZENITH AND NADIR 


The individual behind the Majapahit’s era of empire-building was Gajah Mada, 
military leader and chief adviser to the king during the 1340s and 50s. Gajah 
Mada’s expansionism mostly succeeded, but he overreached himself and was 
demoted by Hayam Wuruk, king from 1350 to 1389. Gajah Mada remains a hero 
of Indonesian nationalism and Hayam Wuruk’s long reign coincided with the 
peak of Majapahit renown. He ts said to have sworn oaths to bring a long list of 
polities under its control. 

Now dominant, Majapahit Java was a catalyst in decisive events which were to 
have a huge impact on the peninsula as well as Sumatra itself. Jambi-Melayu was 
in principle part of the Majapahit realm. Following its submission to Majapahit, 
according to the Javanese annal the Pararaton, or Book of Kings, a Malay princess 
had married a Javanese prince and their son Adityawarman became viceroy of 
Melayu. Adityawarman, a devotee of Tantric Buddhism, became immensely 
powerful and was in effect independent as king of an enlarged Malayapura in 
central Sumatra, centred on the Minangkabau highlands, which produced gold 
and also had developed intensive rice cultivation. Subsequent attempts by Java 
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to reassert its authority were to lead in about 1391 to the flight of a prince of 
Melayu to Temasek and then to the founding of Melaka. The seed was laid for 
renewed divisions of Nusantaria, one which increased its vulnerability to the 
outside world. 

Most of the extensive Majapahit empire was never ruled directly but followed 
the Srivijayan model of degrees of relationship ranging from direct rule to loose 
subservience. It was an empire backed by formidable forces transported on 
very large ships built in north Java from local teak. But it was also one which left 
remarkably few physical traces and limited contemporary accounts. The intrepid 
Wang Dayuan visited much of the empire, even Timor, source of sandalwood, 
about which he claimed: 


The women are shameless. The chiefs of the tribe are gluttonous and fond of 
wine and lechery. If one has been reckless with the natives when the ship gets 
back (to China) the disease breaks out and he will certainly die.2 


This was seemingly a reference to syphilis, but the disease may have been malaria. 

At Po Ni (Brunei) on the other hand, reported Wang, ‘they worship images of 
Buddhas or gods and they show the greatest respect and affection for Chinese; 
if one is drunk they will assist him to get back to his inn.’!?2 The country also 
had exceptional accountants. ‘One man will manage all the bookkeeping and 
expenditure and receipts without a fraction of an error.’ As in most places in the 
region, ‘the people boil sea water to make salt and ferment glutinous rice to make 
spirits.’ In Sulu, Wang was struck by the superior quality of the pearls. Whether 
copying Wang or from his own observation, Fei Xin made a similar claim about 
the welcome for Chinese: ‘Whenever they see a Chinese coming to their country 
they are very delighted and respectful. If he is drunk they will invite him back to 
the house.’”: 

At Banjarmasin on the south coast of Borneo the people, said Wang, were small 
and black and the soil poor, so they raised beans. The native products included 
fine cotton, which they traded for tin. Wang also noted: 


All the girls of this people who are pretty are taught by their parents to sing 
and dance. They can perform acrobatic feats, do impersonations, and endless 
other uncommon acts. When they go to other countries and show their talents 
they are rewarded with small coins.” 
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In Sulu, he said, fields were unproductive after three years — a reference to the 
practice of shifting cultivation. They grew millet but also lived on sago and fish. 
Their products included very white pearls, tortoiseshell and beeswax. 

Wang observed the Hindu-Buddhist Majapahit realm not long past its peak, 
but its glory was to be short-lived. Its decline is normally traced to the rise of 
Islam and the related loss of authority over the ports of north Java, where trade 
was increasingly in immigrant Muslim hands. 

At the time of the visits of Zheng He’s Chinese fleets some 70 years after Wang, 
Majapahit still controlled important Sumatran ports and probably those on the east 
coast of the peninsula, the Borneo coast and the eastern islands. But the influence 
of foreign Muslim traders was rapidly gaining ground in the three ports, Tuban, 
Gresik (which may have been established by Chinese) and Surabaya, described 
by Ma Huan in his Overall Survey of the Ocean’s Shores. He was the translator who 
accompanied Zheng on three voyages between 1414 and 1433. Foreigners were so 
numerous in these cities that Ma Huan maintained that the country contained 
three classes of persons. The first were the natives, who had ‘very ugly and strange 
faces, tousled heads and bare feet [...] were devoted to devil-worship [...] the food 
is very dirty — things like snakes, ants, all kinds of insects and worms’ 2 

In contrast to these ‘barbarian’ habits there were merchants and adventurous 
people from China —- Guangdong and Fujian —- who had moved to Java. Their food 
and clothing were very clean and many followed the Muslim religion. The third 
group was Muslims from various countries to the west who had migrated as 
merchants: ‘In all matters of dressing and feeding everyone 1s clean and proper.’4 

Despite the tirade against Javanese habits, and the retelling of some fanciful 
myths, Ma Huan made a more balanced effort to describe some of the customs 
of the country, including marriage and funeral rites, the weights and measures 
system, use of Chinese coins, liking for Chinese ceramics, addiction to betel and 
areca nuts, dress codes and punishments. Other items he thought worthy of note 
were the brick and thatch houses of ordinary people, their lunar calendar, writing 
system and (surprisingly) a lack of abundance of rice — the men preferred fishing 
to the harder work of cultivation. Men all carried a knife of fine steel. The country 
generally yielded many valuable products which attracted the foreign traders and 
made the towns like Gresik very rich. 

As for the monarch, he lived ina compound surrounded by brick walls described 
as some 300 metres in length and ten metres high. There were double gates and 
inside were storeyed brick houses 10-12 metres high and with roofs made of 
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wooden tiles. The king went barefoot, was either bare-headed or wore a crown 
of gold leaves, and had no robe but silk garments tied around his waist. 
Ma Huan also observed an early form of wayang kulit: 


A class of men who make drawing on paper of such things as men, birds, beasts 
[...] [these] resemble scroll pictures supported with two wooden sticks. The 
man unrolls a section and speaks to the crowd sitting around who sometimes 


laugh exactly as if the narrator were reciting one of our popular romances. 


The Ma Huan account of Java and places within its realm indicated a still powerful 
state but with a homeland where foreigners were becoming increasingly numer- 
ous and powerful. They may have come to trade, but many stayed to make a good 
living. External factors were also changing in a way which no longer favoured East 
Java’s dominance and wealth. 

The establishment of Melaka and rise of Demak and other Muslim-dominated 
communities on the north coast of Java coincided with a power struggle within the 
Majapahit realm. Islam presented a challenge to Java’s Hindu-Buddhist kingship 
notions. Internal dissension was also apparent, possibly caused by conversion of 
some of the aristocracy to Islam, and by intermarriage with Muslims, such as the 
Cham princess who married King Kertawijaya. This eventually forced the Majapahit 
to focus on the land base of the kingdom, moving the capital back to Kediri on the 
upper Brantas. Meanwhile the north coast saw the rise of independently minded 
trading entities dominated by Muslims, many from India, China and Arabia. 

Trowulan was reported to be thriving until very shortly before it was utterly 
destroyed in 1478 in a war, exacerbated by a dynastic dispute, with Demak. The 
young sultanate effectively conquered Majapahit but claimed dynastic continu- 
ity. The end of Trowulan was the beginning of the end for all Hindu Majapahit, 
which finally saw its remnants retreat to Bali as Islam made a huge step towards 
eventual dominance of most of the southern part of the Nusantarian archipelago. 

After being razed, Trowulan became overgrown with a teak forest. Stamford 
Raffles, who, as lieutenant-governor of Java under its brief British rule, initiated 
the first excavations there in 1815, described it as ‘this pride of Java’° Even then, 
few physical remains were left of a once great city. Yet the years of Majapahit 
glory remain deeply embedded in the Javanese collective memory. The memory 
(and myth) of Majapahit and its empire in Nusantaria remains at the heart of 
modern Indonesia’s sense of identity, generally overriding Muslim identity and 
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also proving an historical basis for a state created in its present geographical form 
by the Dutch. Wawasan nusantara, or ‘an archipelagic outlook’ brings the islands 
together, while the national motto, bhinneka tunggal ika (‘unity in diversity’), is 
from a Javanese poem, ‘Sutasoma’, of the Majapahit era.Z 

Like the Srivijaya—Sailendra era, the Majapahit had shown the power of com- 
bining Javanese resources with the sailing and trading enterprise of the Malays 
of the coasts and islands. It was a difficult balance to sustain given distance and 
the many port and dynastic rivalries, but they shared enough in common to see 
themselves as one, at least in relationship to Chinese, Indians, Siamese and so 
on. Religion was seldom a divisive issue until the arrival of Islam. 

The end of the Majapahit era was to be the beginning of halfa millennium of 
foreign intervention and increased political division. But although the Majapahit 
empire was short-lived, the cultural bonds and trading links were more durable, 
not least the role of the Malay language in the region even though Java was the main 
centre of population and culture. The post-Majapahit disruption of Nusantaria was 
not to come from the obvious source, China, despite Kublai’s invasion attempt and 
despite the Ming voyages, which proved more impressive than epoch-changing. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Tremble and Obey: The Zheng He Voyages 


hina’s engagement with Nusantaria during the Yuan era has been over- 

shadowed by the attention given to the voyages of Zheng He in the early 

Ming dynasty. The seven voyages between 1405 and 1433 of the fleets 
headed by Zheng’s so-called ‘Treasure Ships’ were remarkable demonstrations 
of Chinese naval power. The voyages abruptly ceased as Ming China became 
more concerned with internal and land border issues than with seas where they 
faced no threats. But they did have a lasting impact on the Chinese trading and 
migration presence across Nusantaria. 

The Zheng He voyages were remarkable for their size but in recent years may 
have received global attention for the wrong reasons. A book, 1421: The Year China 
Discovered the World, by an English writer, Gavin Menzies, which purported to show 
that Zheng’s ships had sailed around Africa and reached America, was a bestseller. 
It gained much popular credence, although even nationalistically inclined Chinese 
scholars had to admit it was at best wild conjecture, if not outright invention-: 

At the same time, China’s governments have paraded Zheng He not only as 
a nationalist symbol of maritime prowess but also as a peace-making diplomat 
whose voyages added much to knowledge of maps and navigation. In the struggle 
between competing Chinese and other nationalisms in South East Asia he is a 
bone of contention. Long idolized by many Chinese in the Nanyang, he also has 
a reputation among some in Indonesia and Malaysia as a devout Muslim who 
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helped the expansion of Islam. This sometimes overrides criticism of his imperi- 
alist actions on behalf of the emperor to whom he showed his primary allegiance. 

Even the size of his ships remains a matter of dispute between literalist 
translators of later Chinese documents and shipbuilding experts who view the 
ship dimensions given in these documents as unbuildable. There is also a lack of 
archaeological evidence of their existence.* Another issue is whether he, a Muslim 
eunuch, deliberately promoted Islam or whether its progress during this period 
was an accidental by-product of his sponsorship of Melaka and engagement with 
Muslim merchants, some Chinese, in Nusantarian ports. 

Zheng He was born as Ma He into an influential family in Mongol-ruled 
Yunnan. On the death of his father during the Ming invasion of Yunnan in 1381, 
he became a eunuch at about ten years of age in the service of Ming prince Zhu 
Di. In time he became an outstanding member of the prince’s staff in campaigns 
against the Mongols in the 1390s. Zhu Di rebelled against the emperor and captured 
the capital Nanking in 1402, becoming emperor himself and adopting the name 
Yongle. Ma’s reward was a new name and appointment to head a naval campaign 
to show off Chinese power and spread influence in the southern seas. Zheng He 
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proved the man for the job: an impressive individual as a leader, a diplomat and 
a master of the logistics needed for such giant enterprises. 

Yongle’s relatively long and ruthless reign was everywhere marked by efforts 
to extend Ming reach and show off the Chinese sense of cultural superiority and 
military power. Thus one decree read: 


All who controlled all-under-heaven in the past prioritized the armed forces. 
Only with strong armed forces can a country be strong [...] If armed forces 
are not drilled [...] it will be inevitable that all-under-heaven will experience 
disturbances.3 


Yongle himself was mostly concerned with the north-west and personally led a 
series of campaigns in that area. His northern focus led him to move the cap- 
ital from Nanjing to Beying, but he was willing to devote huge sums to naval 
expeditions to bring glory to China and a stream of tribute bearers from minor 
kingdoms to the capital. He ordered the invasion of Vietnam (‘Dai Viet’) but 
was unable to hold it and had to withdraw in 1427 after some crushing defeats, 
leaving the Vietnamese leader Le Loi as the first king of the long-lived Le dynasty. 
Other neighbours became acutely aware of China’s power and Chinese military 
technology, particularly the use of gunpowder, as it spread southward.4 

Yet although this was an era of prosperity, the Yongle emperor’s displays of 
might stretched the state budget. Indeed, the opposition of his long-serving 
revenue minister Xia Yuanji to spending on yet one more campaign in the north- 
west led to Xia’s imprisonment.? After Yongle’s death in 1424, Xia was influential 
in the eventual abandonment of the voyages as a waste of money and irrelevant 
to China’s major strategic interests. But that was later. 

At the beginning of his reign, when Timur-i-Lang was alive and his empire 
still expanding, one goal of Yongle had been to ensure trade access while Timur 
controlled central Asia and threatened China. Securing maritime routes thus 
had strategic importance and the early Ming rulers attempted to end unofficial 
trade. Mostly conducted from Quanzhou and Guangzhou, much of this was in 
the hands of Muslim communities. Bans on trading encouraged these merchants 
to move south to Nusantaria, which at least partly explains the presence of 
Chinese Muslims in Java by 1400. The Zheng He voyages were thus an attempt to 
re-establish trade on a state-to-state basis while showing off the might of China 
and the subservience of the foreigners to the emperor. 
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TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


Zheng He’s carrot was trade opportunity. The small trading states of Nusantaria 
and the Indian Ocean needed Chinese imperial favour. The stick was the over- 
whelming force that Zheng He’s armada could bring to bear on any recalcitrant 
rulers who would not acknowledge the emperor’s sovereignty and send tribute 
missions. Chinese in the region were also expected to follow his orders. Details of 
the expeditions’ make-up are scanty but probably comprised some 26,000-—30,000 
men and 300 ships, some very large. The use of the words ‘Treasure Ships’ also 
implies they were intended to bring foreign treasures — which were to include 
precious stones from India and a giraffe and other exotic animals from Africa — 
back to China. Each voyage lasted about 20 months. Data is highly unreliable 
as the Ming Shilu, the official Ming record, was not written until 300 years later. 
More informative on many of the places visited were the previously mentioned 
writings of Ma Huan, a Muslim who knew Arabic or Persian and who went on 
three of the voyages as a translator. Ma’s account gave much information on 
places visited but no details on the size of the fleet or of the ships. However, a 
less detailed account by Fei Xin, who went on four of the voyages, said the 1409 
expedition was of 48 ships and 27,000 men.° 

The first voyage set the pattern, the fleet visiting Champa, Surabaya, Melaka, 
Pasai, Aceh, Sri Lanka and ending at Calicut, where it stayed about four months 
waiting for the wind to change. Zheng He returned to China with envoys bearing 
tribute from almost everywhere he visited. On the homeward journey the fleet 
stayed about three months in Palembang, which was at least nominally subject 
to the Majapahit emperor, although there were powerful Chinese merchants, 
many Muslim, headed by one Chen Zuyi. The Chinese community must have 
been established for a generation or more and intermarried with Malays and 
Javanese, with some having Chinese family and non-Chinese given names. 
Zheng He ordered Chen to return to China. He, like others, refused, leading to 
battles in which large numbers of local Chinese were killed. Chen was captured 
and sent to China, where he was executed. Chen was officially classed as a 
pirate by China. This description was taken as accurate by most later historians, 
possibly unfairly: Chen’s real crime may have been not obeying Zheng’s orders. 
As far as the Palembang Chinese were concerned, they were no longer under 
the emperor’s command and their nominal overlord was in Java, not Nanjing. 
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Zheng, like Chinese leaders today, viewed all people of Chinese origin as subject 
to the emperor. 

Zheng He appointed in Chen’s place a so-called Pacification Commissioner, a 
native of Guangdong named Shi Jisun, and Palembang became a de facto colony 
of China while the Ming voyages lasted. However, by the time the Portuguese 
Tomé Pires was writing of Palembang from Melaka a century later there was no 
mention of the Chinese, who may have assimilated or moved on. The Palembang 
episode showed the extent of Chinese presence at some ports, but also their sense 
of independence from a far-away emperor. The fact was that Nusantaria offered 
opportunities for adventurous people from Guangdong and Fujian regardless of 
official policies. 

Zheng He’s second voyage followed a nearly similar route but also included 
Siam. Calicut was left with an inscription commemorating the visit. Local rulers 
sending tribute also sent grovelling phrases of praise for the emperor — or at least 
that was what the official Chinese record, the Ming Shilu, claimed. Thus in 1416 
the ruler of Cochin supposedly wrote: 


For the last several years, the country has had fertile soil and the people have 
had houses in which to live, enough fish and turtles to eat and enough textiles 
to make clothing. Parents have looked after their children and the young have 
respected their elders. Everything has been prosperous and pleasing [...] This 
is all indeed the result of the civilizing influences [of the emperor] 7 


Likewise, the ruler of Boni (Brunei) supposedly wrote: 


My country is a distant island in the ocean but I received Imperial grace and 
was enfeoffed. Since that time in our country the rain and sunshine have been 
timely, there have been successive years of bountiful harvests and the people 
have been without calamities [...] The elders of the country say that this is all 
due to our being sheltered by Your Majesty’s grace.® 


Such praises sound more like the work of Ming officials writing for the court 
record, for which good news was mandatory, than the sincere thoughts of proud 
local rulers. But without alternative versions of history, Chinese texts have become 
the standard account, and also the basis of claims that these states paid tribute 
out of acknowledgment of Chinese hegemony rather than as a necessity for trade. 
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The third voyage saw Zheng He in Sri Lanka donating to a Buddhist temple and 
commemorating it with an inscription in Tamil, Chinese and Persian. He again 
interfered in local affairs, after landing at Beruwala, south of modern Colombo, 
and attacked the Rayigama kingdom, and taking the king and his family as captives 
back to China, after which the emperor allowed them to return home. 

The fourth saw Zheng He extend his reach to the Maldives and Hormuz and 
also use force to overthrow the ruler of Pasai named Sekandar and restore his 
predecessor. Sekandar was taken to China and executed. Fei Xin reported that 
Pasai people were honest, there was an abundance of pepper, and a fruit with ‘a 
stench very much like rotten garlic [but] agreeable and delicious to eat’.® 

The object of the fifth was to return envoys and send presents to some Ig rulers 
who had previously sent tribute. The list now included Aden, and Mogadishu 
and Malindi, new ports in Zheng He’s itinerary. The sixth expedition divided at 
Pasai. Some ships went to Mogadishu via Dhofar and Aden, but Zheng He himself 
probably returned home earlier. 

The seventh and last, which departed in 1431, is in some ways the best recorded, 
giving dates for arrival and departure at each ports. However, the detail does 
not include Arabian and African ports that were visited only by some ships. In 
practice, detachments from the main fleet undoubtedly visited other ports not 
named in the accounts. It is quite likely, too, that there was a high rate of loss 
from storms and disease over the 20 months of the average voyage. Nor could the 
fleet readily stay together due to the different speeds of vessels and susceptibility 
to being separated by winds and currents. Varying needs for reprovisioning also 
made cohesion difficult. 


END, NOT BEGINNING 


The fleets never failed to leave a mark and a message of Chinese power. It was 
power wielded more benignly than by the Yuan dynasty even if the underlying 
assumption was that non-Chinese must bow before the emperor — and so must 
Chinese settled in the region. The sheer size and number of its ships was awe- 
inspiring. A mere envoy would never need a heavily armed fleet. That he returned 
with ‘treasures’ such as a giraffe from Africa, not to mention a vast collection of 
precious objects from other exotic places, also helped establish the Zheng He 
voyages as memorable, particularly for Chinese, for centuries afterwards. Chau 
Ju-kua had referred to the African coast, to Zanzibar and people with fuzzy hair, 
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and gave vague descriptions of zebras and giraffes. A few individual Chinese had 
probably been there previously on Arab or Nusantarian ships. But to go there and 
bring back these creatures was more memorable, at least to later generations, 
than the rote messages of fealty to the emperor. 

Today, the voyages are often presented as peaceful exercises 1n exploration, 
diplomacy and trade promotion. In reality the emperor’s goal was to make 
himself respected and feared around the southern and western seas and empha- 
size the superiority of things Chinese. At the same time, however, the emperor 
presented himself as an impartial peacemaker in dealing with foreign states: 
‘I do not differentiate between those here and those there.’ He was the father 
figure who issued orders to others not to fight each other, as in a directive to 
Cambodia and Champa, ordering Siam not to harass Melaka.2 More broadly, as 
the Xuande emperor claimed in 1429: ‘I serve Heaven by treating the people as 
my children. In the 10,000 states within the four seas, I try to provide prosperity 
and abundance.’'3 The emperor’s sway was mostly rhetoric, the succinct if empty 
expression of China’s sense of being above all others and occasionally, as in the 
case of the voyages, given substance by the presence of Zheng He’s large force. 
The purpose of that demonstration of power was insufficiently clear in Beying, 
however, leaving the Chinese at the time less impressed than the foreigners. 

This was to be China’s last, until very recent, attempt to extend towards the 
tropical regions of Nusantaria and the Indian Ocean. Dislike of the heat and 
humidity may have played a role, reflecting an earlier imperial comment about 
deployment there: 


The government of our present dynasty, out of affection for the army and for 
the good of humanity, deemed it advisable that our troops should no longer 
be kept in this pestilential climate for the purpose of guarding such an unprof- 
itable territory.4 


The voyages contributed nothing to global knowledge of navigation, winds 
and currents. Zheng He visited places that had already been in communication 
with each other for a millennium. The Zheng He trade legacy is also debatable, 
because the voyages were just a three-decade episode in a boom in Asian trade 
which began around 1400 and involved Europe and the Muslim world as well as 
China, and to which Japan also contributed. But they did make China itself more 
aware of the world and of the southern seas in particular. The voyages helped the 
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development of Nusantarian trade with China in which the already established 
Chinese Muslims, sometimes intermarried with other foreign Muslims as well 
as local women, played a major role. These connections speeded the advance of 
Islam in the archipelago as trade boomed during the following two centuries. 

The ending of the Ming voyages has been seen as short-sighted and opening 
the way for European entry into Nusantaria in the next century. But it was for 
legitimate economic reasons: the cost of inducing tributes was far ahead of any 
possible gains from trade. Nor did China face any obvious security threats from 
the southern seas, in contrast to the northern and western frontiers. The end 
of the voyages did not mean the end of trade, which continued thanks both to 
demand from a prospering China (and Europe) and the Chinese presence in the 
ports of the mercantile zone. But it did mean the end, for the next 500 years, of 
China’s attempts to control Nusantaria. 

There was a gradual reduction in tribute missions, which the Chinese court 
had come to see as more of a financial burden than blessing. With their belief 
in their own superiority and self-sufficiency it was ignominious to haggle with 
foreign traders and treat them as near-equals. China could do without their pre- 
cious stones, spices and wild animals. Re-imposition of bans on Chinese vessels 
taking part in trade imposed in the late fifteenth century did not stem trade itself. 
Others in the maritime zone benefited: Malays, overseas Chinese, Muslims from 
Java, and assorted other merchants from Siam, the Ryukyus and Luzon. However, 
China appears to have lost some business to its neighbours. Evidence from wrecks 
also suggests that the export of Chinese ceramics fell, while those from Siam and 
Vietnam rose strongly. 

China’s relative trade importance also fell as the European end of Asian trade 
revived following the plague and war disasters of the early fourteenth century. 
This growth in demand for eastern spices coincided with Cairo-based Mameluk’s 
control of overland trade routes. This provided the link between Europe’s leading 
trading power, Venice, and the Arab and Indian ships from India and the Melaka 
straits. Venetian merchant Niccolo de Conti spent 15 years in the east, including 
a nine-month stay in Sumatra at around the time of the Zheng He voyages." 
Visiting Java, he reported that 15 days farther east were two islands: ‘One in which 
nutmegs and maces grow; the other is named Banda; this is the only island in 
which cloves grow.’?® 

One estimate suggests a continuous rise in European imports during the 
fifteenth century to reach 75 tonnes of cloves, 37 of nutmeg and 17 of mace. 
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Pepper imports would have been substantially greater. The tonnage was still 
small compared with the volume of trade in textiles, rice, fish timber and so on 
around South East Asia, but the value and the profits were immense. The world- 
changing struggle for those profits was at hand. The future lay not with Zheng 
He’s westward-looking focus, the route to and around the Indian Ocean, but the 
products of the eastern parts of Nusantaria he had largely ignored. It lay too with 
ships which might not have looked as impressive as those of Zheng He but were 
faster, more manoeuvrable and able to sail closer to the wind. 


CHAPTER 14 


Nails, Dowels and Improbable Ships 


he controversy over the size of Zheng He’s ships points to the need to 
explore more fully the size and the construction of the ships that carried 
the trade of Nusantaria between the islands and to more distant ports. 
Few now accept the claims made by the noted British writer on Chinese scientific 
achievements, Joseph Needham, that Zheng He’s ships were 137 metres long 
with a beam of 56 metres.' This calculation was based on a literal translation ofa 
Ming Shilu (official history of the Ming dynasty) account compiled 300 years later. 
Most naval experts consider it impossible to build a 137-metre vessel out of 
wood capable of withstanding the stresses of long voyages on the open ocean. No 
physical evidence ofa vessel even approaching that size has ever been found. Even 
a modern attempt to create a seaworthy 71-metre replica — half the length and a 
fraction of the gross tonnage indicated by Needham and frequently quoted — has 
so far failed. It is possible, however, that craft of 70 metres in length were built in 
significant numbers, even though no direct evidence has yet been found. 
The largest known seagoing Chinese junk of which there is physical evidence 
is the Teksing, which sank in 1822 near Belitung Island off Sumatra after hitting a 
reef. Out of Xiamen and with 1,600 passengers and crew, the ship was about 50 
metres long with a beam of ten metres and a depth from deck of about five metres. 
(The ratio between length, beam and depth was fairly standard in Chinese junk 
construction.) The Chinese ocean-going junk Keying, probably built about 1800 
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and sailed from Hong Kong to New York and London in 1848 for exhibition, was 
about the same size as the Teksing.? 

Other evidence suggests that the norm for trading junks prior to 1500 was a 
length of 20-30 metres, with 30 metres becoming the norm after 1500. Evidence 
from eighteenth century Japan gives a maximum length of 42 metres and average 
of 31 metres. (References here are to length overall excluding the bowsprit.) In 
fact, large size could be a disadvantage given the many reefs in the southern seas, 
whose harbours were numerous but often shallow. 

For comparison, the largest wooden warships built by the British in the late 
eighteenth century, such as the Victory, flagship of Admiral Nelson, were 69 metres 
long, and nothing bigger was built until iron frames were introduced in the mid- 
nineteenth century. None of that rules out the possible construction of very much 
larger wooden ships built for show or troop transport rather than commerce and 
paid for by the government. But the challenges of building and propelling very 
large wooden ships increase geometrically. Providing sufficient rigidity is one 
issue, and generating sufficient sail power is another, as this requires more and 
higher masts. 


DIFFERENT TECHNOLOGIES 


Another question is whether Zheng He’s ships were any larger or better than 
Nusantarian ones. Certainly the fleets were vast compared with those that the 
Nusantarian and Indian Ocean states possessed. But large ships were certainly 
not a Chinese monopoly. A Chinese record from as early as the third century and 
confirmed by Fa Xian 200 years later refers to Kunlun (southern) ships more than 
50 metres in length and carrying 600-700 people plus cargo. They had short masts 
and four sails in a row, set obliquely so that they could adjust to the wind direction 
and spill it ifnecessary. The writer was impressed by their size and design.3 Their 
capacity 1s thought to have been between 250 and 1,000 tonnes. Even the lower 
end of that range implies a significant cargo of bulk goods. 

Another Chinese source from the eighth century refers to Kunlun ships 
of 60 metres, made of several planks held together with fibres, not iron, and 
carrying 1,000 people.* This report would have roughly coincided with the 
period of Srivijayan supremacy when Palembang must have had access to many 
large ships to control trade and to cross the Indian Ocean to Madagascar 
and Africa. 
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The boat illustrations from Borobudur date from this period. Although the 
dimensions and construction cannot be determined, they show boats with and 
without outriggers and different mast and sail arrangements. Long narrow paddled 
vessels with or without outriggers were also common. It is possible that Funan’s 
vessels for trade to the east coast of the Kra isthmus were of this type. Use of oars 
to enable progress during the calms so often found in equatorial waters persisted 
even on major trade routes. Ibn Battuta, for example, mentioned how, when 
travelling from Java to China through a sea which ‘has no wind and no waves’, his 
ship was accompanied by three smaller vessels for towing. The junks themselves 
had ‘about twenty very big oars like masts’. 

Chinese and Nusantarian ships differed in design and sail systems. Chinese 
ships were built mainly of pine rather than the teak and other tropical hardwoods 
used by Nusantarian and Indian builders. The traditional Nusantarian method 
was to join planks together, edge to edge, creating a shell. In the early days the 
planks were built up from a keel which derived from dugout canoes — their origi- 
nal small boat. Dugouts and small plank vessels were ubiquitous from very early 
times and were involved in burial rites. The planks were sewn together using 
vegetable fibres, usually from the sugar palm bark. A fourth century Chinese 
account of the palm noted that ‘the bark can be made into ropes which become 
pliable in water’ and that the people of that region ‘use these to bind timber 
together in boats’.® 

The technique did not make for a very rigid structure, but marine archaeol- 
ogy now suggests boats of up to 30 metres were built in this manner. A major 
improvement was to add lugs, pieces of wood with a hole attached to the inner 
side of the planks, which were tied to each other and to cross frames. A lashed- 
lugged vessel dating to between the third and fifth centuries of about 12 metres 
was found off Pahang on the east coast of the peninsula. 

A further advance was the addition of dowels: wooden pegs in one plank 
inserted into holes in the adjoining one. Cross frames to strengthen the shell 
were then added. Although dowels were used on bigger vessels, the lashed-lugged 
method, which dates throughout the archipelago to well before the current era, 
continued in use. Fibre was used for local vessels until the last century, and dowels 
are still used in traditional boats built in Madura and Sulawesi. Sewn boats were 
also long the norm in India and the Arab world. 

Chinese traditional boat technology was original and successful, but was 
mainly designed for inland and coastal waters. Vessels did not have a keel but 
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had either flat or rounded bottoms, with strong bulkheads providing structural 
strength as well as limiting risks from leakage or being holed. Frames were not 
always needed. They also pioneered around the first century the single axial rudder, 
later adopted in the west and later still in Nusantaria. Like the Romans and others 
they used iron nails. Fully battened lug sails were also the Chinese norm, while 
Nusantarian ones were of woven rattan and of canted quadrilateral design and 
could adjust their angle to the wind. Nusantarian ships for long retained the use 
of twin oars from the stern quarter rather than a single rudder hung from the stern 
post. (Twin rudders are not necessarily outdated technology. They have returned 
to favour on some modern sailing boats.) 


JAVANESE GIANTS 


The increase in trade during the Song and Yuan dynasties seems to have resulted 
in cross-fertilization of ship design. For example, hybrids appeared with Chinese- 
style bulkheads to increase stiffness but using dowels rather than iron to join 
planking, and maintaining Nusantarian sail arrangements and twin rudders. 
Possibly Kublai Khan’s invasion of Java increased awareness of Chinese design. 
In any event, most ship remains from this era show mixed design elements. One 
early fifteenth century wreck off Pandanan island near Palawan is of tropical 
timber and joined by dowels but with bulkheads. Another wreck off Bintan 
island near Singapore, also dated to the fifteenth century, was made of tropical 
hardwood but joined by a mix of dowels and iron nails. Another, known as 
the Royal Nanhai, was found off the east coast of the Malay peninsula with a 
cargo of 21,000 pieces of Siamese, Vietnamese and Chinese ceramics. It was 
a 28-metre, dowel-joined vessel with bulkheads. Dated to the mid-fifteenth 
century, it had only single plank construction — but this was a formidable 8 
centimetres thick. 

Javanese boats could be huge, probably at least as large as any known Chinese 
ones of the period, though not very watertight. The fourteenth century Chinese 
traveller Wang Dayuan, who compiled the Daoyi Zhilue, wrote of one port in the 
archipelago: 


The ships here are bigger than normal. Their sides are of planks and they use 
neither nails nor mortar but coconut fibre [...] Each ship has two or three 
decks [...] To make headway against leaking, sailors take it in turns without 
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any intermission at bailing out the water. In the lower hold they carry a mass 
of pressed-down frankincense; above this they carry several hundred heads 
of horses’ 


According to the Portuguese Tomé Pires, writing from Melaka just after its capture 
in the early sixteenth century, the prime period of Javanese shipping was in the 
fifteenth century, almost coinciding with Zheng He’s voyages. At that time the 
Javanese had been the main players in trade with Bengal and the Coromandel coast 
and sailed as far as Aden, Pires was told. Indeed, the first vessels the Portuguese 
encountered in the Melaka straits were of Nusantarian design with twin quarter 
rudders and held together with dowels, not iron. The Portuguese ships were puny 
by comparison. Their normal length was only about 25 metres but they were faster, 
more agile and better armed than big Javanese ones, which were designed more 
for freight than fighting. 

The Portuguese flagship Frol de la Mar (‘Flower of the Sea’) found itself up 
against a junco whose layers of planks resisted Portuguese cannon. The high aft- 
castle of the Frol de la Mar barely reached the bridge of the junco, so attempts to 
board it failed. Eventually it only surrendered when the Portuguese succeeded 
in tearing away its rudders. Boat for boat the junco, out of Pasai, was a match 
for the Frol de la Mar but the Portuguese had a fleet of more nimble vessels to 
assist it. The 400-tonne Frol de la Mar, was 36 metres long and 8 metres wide 
with a high aft-castle, so it is fair to assume the Javanese vessel would have been 
close to 50 metres long with a similarly high castle. The Frol de la Mar was a nau, 
this being a three- or four-decked vessel with three or four masts and a high 
aft-castle. Later naus reached 50 metres and 1,500 tons burthen (a measure of 
capacity or volume) but were probably never bigger than the largest Javanese 
ships. Galleons, developed from the nau, and used by all the major European 
sailing nations from the end of the sixteenth century, were mostly also around 
40-50 metres in length. 

A Portuguese text described the presence of many juncos in Java waters, some of 
them ‘like very large naus’. But with triple-plank construction the ships were very 
heavy. Pires reported that when they visited China, Javanese junks were obliged to 
anchor offshore because ‘one of these people’s junks could rout twenty Chinese 
junks’.® One built in 1513 by Pati Unus, the ruler of Japara, then a leading port on 
the north Java coast, was described by the Portuguese as ‘the largest seen by men 
of these parts so far’. 
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The commercial merit of large Javanese junks was immediately apparent to the 
Portuguese. Assuming stable ratios of length to beam to depth, a 30-metre junk 
would have had a tonnage of about 150 tonnes, while one with 1,000 tonnes would 
have a length of about 55 metres.? For their first commercial voyages after seizing 
Melaka, the Portuguese collaborated with an important Hindu businessman who 
had two junks of around 200 tons burthen, each with a crew of about 80. 

Another witness was the Portuguese adventurer and writer Duarte Barbosa, 
who was based in Kerala, spoke the local language, Malayalam, and sailed much 
of the Indian Ocean. He wrote around 1518: 


There also come hither many ships from Java, which have four masts, very 
different from ours and of very thick wood. When these ships become old they 
fit them with new planks and in this manner they carry three or four plankings, 
one above the other; the sails are of woven osiers and the ropes of the same. 

They carry much rice, meat of cow, sheep, pig and deer dried and salted, 
many chicken, garlic and onions. They also bring hither many weapons for 
sale, that is to say, lances, daggers and swords worked with inlaid metal and 
of very good steel. They bring likewise a yellow dye which they call cazumba 
and gold which is produced in Java. 

They bring their wives and children on these ships and there are some mar- 
iners who never leave the ship to go onshore [...] These ships also fetch pepper 
from Sumatra, silk and benzoin and fine gold and from other islands they fetch 
camphor and aloes wood and they also navigate to Tenasserim, Pegu, Bengal, 
Calicut, Coromendel, Malabar, Cambay and Aden with all kinds of goods.2 


The story here is of vessels which were large, stable and long-lasting, and sailed 
from Java to the Arabian peninsula, and also presumably to the Spice Islands. But 
they would have been very heavy and slow. Barbosa’s account also shows that, 
while the Portuguese were only interested in high-value spices, Javanese and 
Malays were players in the Indian Ocean tramp trade in mundane items as well, 
going from port to port. In short, the unvarnished contemporary, on-the-spot, 
Portuguese accounts of ships and trade make an interesting if largely ignored 
counterpoint to the latter-day accounts of the celebrity voyages of Zheng He. A 
century on, a detailed early Dutch drawing showed a Javanese junk as larger than 
a Chinese one. The drawing also showed a Javanese prahu and a fishing boat, both 
with distinctive rig and sail designs quite different from Chinese ones. 
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It may well be that there was relatively little change in the design of large 
Nusantarian vessels between the third and sixteenth centuries apart from the 
adoption of bulkheads. Outriggers have long been associated with Nusantarian 
craft as well those of Polynesia and the east African coast. However, it is not clear 
whether they were ever used for very large ocean-going vessels. The very earliest 
vessels from Nusantaria to reach the Arabian and African coasts, as observed 
by the Romans, were small outrigger vessels, which the Romans deemed to be 
‘rafts’. But outriggers were unsuitable for larger vessels that needed to cross large 
was probably, recent analysis suggests, used for coastal transport, not for crossing 
the Indian Ocean. Earlier experts disagree? 

However, outriggers remained the norm for small craft around Nusantaria and 
in Sri Lanka and eastern India. Indeed, they were found on substantial vessels 
used in coastal trade in Sri Lanka until the early twentieth century. The boats 
with single or twin outriggers still common throughout the islands were ideal 
for sailing in the reef-strewn but mostly sheltered waters of the archipelago. 
Clearly, too, the idea had been taken by the Nusantarians to Madagascar and the 
African coast. 

Over time, Nusantarian sailors such as the Bugis of Sulawesi were to adapt 
their boats in accordance with new materials and sail arrangements from Europe, 
but their basic boatbuilding techniques changed little. As the large European 
vessels that arrived in the seventeenth century and the steamships that arrived 
later gradually dominated the main trade routes, so Nusantarian vessels became 
confined to inter-island shipping and to moving goods between small ports or 
where shallow-draught vessels were needed. Thus the Bugis prahus, which were 
once the mainstay of local transport and are still found in the region, carried at 
most 100 tonnes of cargo. 

Javanese and other Nusantarian sailors also had good charts. The Portuguese 
commander Albuquerque reported in 1511 that he obtained in Melaka a large 
chart with names in Javanese covering the sea from Brazil via the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Red Sea to the Clove Islands and the Ryukyus, with rhumb lines and 
names of kingdoms. It probably owed much to Arab sources but was indicative 
of the scope of Javanese seafaring until challenged by Europeans, notably the 
Dutch. The Bugis developed their own systems of navigation around the region 
using stars, known currents and other maritime phenomena to guide them, with 
or without the additional aid of a magnetic compass. 
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Yet none of this should be viewed as surprising given their Austronesian 
cousins’ settlement of islands from Rapa Nui to Madagascar. What is surprising 
is that their role in Asian and Indian Ocean trade has been largely forgotten by a 
world that believes a junk to be a Chinese vessel and ascribes all junk trading to 
them, not to the Nusantarians who were long its masters. Whether from Sumatra, 
Surabaya or Sulawesi the Nusantarians had a realm of their own and one with links 
across the Indian Ocean. This was true until they were gradually overwhelmed by 
seagoing intruders from the west. When these first arrived, the region was in the 
throes of another gradual transition: religion. As before with Hindu and Buddhist 
beliefs, Islam, too, arrived on ships. 


CHAPTER 15 


Malay Melaka’s Lasting Legacy 


he transition of much of Nusantaria from Hindu-Buddhist to Muslim 

seems at first glance a dramatic break. But focusing on religion obscures 

the continuity of the region’s states and cultures. Thus the state to 
emerge as the leader in trade, culture and religion in the fifteenth century, 
Melaka, was less a product of Islam itself than an offspring of Srivijaya-Melayu 
briefly nurtured by China. The realm of the Malay language, law and customs 
first spread around the region by Srivyaya, a process of a thousand years, was 
reinvigorated by the rise of Muslim Melaka. Islam provided an ideology and links 
to India and Arabia, but trade was the driving force just as it had been in the 
earlier spread of Buddhism. 

Ironically, after less than a century of greatness, Melaka’s capture by the 
Portuguese in 1509 resulted in a wave of Malay traders spreading Islam to Java, 
Mindanao, Luzon and the eastern islands. The previous Malay role in the ports 
of the Nusantaria, and the use of Malay as lingua franca, was thus reinforced. 


EARLY ISLAM 


Islam’s earlier spread had been very gradual and everywhere driven by foreign 
trade. Arabs and Persians played significant roles, but Muslims from India, mostly 
from Gujarat, were the greatest single influence. The first Muslim state in the 
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region, the sultanate of Kedah, dates to around 1130. The influences behind the 
conversion of the old kingdom to the new religion are obscure but undoubtedly 
connected to foreign merchants. The first Muslim state in the islands did not 
appear for another century, when the ruler of Pasai converted shortly before 
Marco Polo visited in 1292. By then Pasai was the major port of northern Sumatra 
and bigger than those on the mainland side of the strait. But Pasai’s economic 
importance did not imply political dominance over other coastal locations. 

Other Sumatran states were prospering too. Friar Odoric from Pordenone in 
Italy visited Sumatra — probably Barus in the north-west — in the early fourteenth 
century. He made no mention of Muslims but reported that many merchants 
came there due to the abundance of produce including gold, camphor, tin and 
aloes. He claimed to have been mocked by naked people for wearing clothes, 
that there were cannibals and that ‘all women be in common [...] When a woman 
beareth a boy or girl’ she decided which of the men she had been with should be 
designated the father.? This was evidently hearsay picked up on the coast, but 
not entirely imagined. Land, he said, was in common but houses were not. He 
also noted tattooing. 

Muslim expansion was slow and not entirely peaceful. Muslim Arab traveller 
Ibn Battuta, visiting Sumatra a few years after Odoric, around 1335, noted that 
the hinterlands were heathen. Muslim-ruled Pasai made frequent raids into the 
interior: ‘The people of this country are eager to fight infidels [...] they dominate 
the neighbouring infidels who pay the poll tax in return for peace.’ The coastal 
settlement needed a supply of goods such as pepper and forest products. In some 
cases force was used to convert local rulers, in others they paid a poll tax to the 
Muslim overlords in return for freedom from conversion. In short, there was a 
price for not giving up pork, foreskins and alcohol. Early in the following century, 
Zheng He’s chronicler Ma Huan reported local conflicts both between coastal 
settlements and people of the interior.4 

Ibn Battuta was happy to find a Muslim state at Pasai: nonetheless he noted 
that the wedding of the sultan’s son he witnessed was quite unlike any other he 
had seen and evidently owed much to pre-Islamic traditions. 

The slow progress of Islam’s penetration beyond the coasts was due partly 
to the hold of traditional values and rulers. Although in principle Islam was 
egalitarian, its bans on pork and alcohol, and officially more restrictive attitude 
toward sexual matters in a region with a long tradition of relative gender equality, 
were obstacles. On the other hand, the merchant communities gained from the 
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international links that Islam provided. Ibn Battuta could find Islamic communities 
everywhere he went and relied heavily on them. The Muslims were not unique in 
their international connections, however. Chinese were making an appearance and 
though Chola and Sriviyayan power had both declined, (non-Muslim) Malay and 
Tamil merchants were ubiquitous and had their own communities in major ports. 

The growing volume of trade not only enticed Chinese and Muslim traders to 
the region but also those from Siam. Its influence expanded southward into the 
peninsula in the wake of the successive decline of Srivijayan and Chola power. 
Siamese from Ayudhya were increasingly aggressive, making Tambralinga, the 
state in the central part of the peninsula, a vassal. Around 1295 Siamese from the 
Ayudhya kingdom attacked Jambi, and later raided Temasek, which was probably 
alternately subject to Java and Ayudhya.? The latter defeated the previously domi- 
nant Sukhothai kingdom in 1349 and subsequently united the two. The Siamese 
viewed Melaka as a vassal, but that became a fiction as the city rose to prominence 
in the fifteenth century. 

Melaka’s remarkable rise to become the biggest trading hub in South East Asia 
was a consequence of the influence of both China and maritime Islam. There was 
no particular reason otherwise why it, rather than Palembang, Jambi, Kedah, 
Temasek, Pasai, Aceh or other ports on the straits, should have achieved a status 
which caused the Portuguese chronicler Tomé Pires to declare a century later: 
‘Whoever is Lord of Melaka has his hand on the throat of Venice.’® Melaka was 
the new choke point at a time when European demand for spices was soaring. 

The Melaka strait today is seen mainly as a strategic waterway linking the Pacific 
and east Asia to the Indian Ocean and the west. Since the European imperialists’ 
political division of island and peninsula, the two sides of it have grown apart. 
But for the coastal people of Sumatra and the waterway’s eastern shore it was just 
an easily crossed lake. Ports on either side were dominant at different times, but 
beneath the rivalries there was much that was shared. 


HEIRS OF SRIVIJAYA 


The Melaka story, or at least the most plausible version, begins with the flight of 
Parameswara, a prince of Srivijaya, to Temasek following the failure ofa rebellion 
against Javanese rule and the destruction of his fleet. (Parameswara is a high title 
used in India as well as Java and Bali, rather than a name. It was sometimes used 
in place of a name after the person’s death.)? With a band of loyal orang laut (sea 
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people) he murdered the chief of Temasek and seized power, only to be driven 
out later by Malays from Siam-controlled, but essentially Malay, Patani who were 
most likely relatives of the murdered ruler. Fleeing to the peninsula, Parameswara 
was based at Muar and then Bertam, both in Johor, before becoming ruler of the 
then insignificant Melaka. 

The city’s rapid rise owed much to its Srivijayan ancestry, which gave it status 
and the ability to attract traders from Sumatra. By comparison, Palembang itself 
was no longer safe, and was geographically less convenient. Melaka was not only 
at an ideal point on the strait, but had an easily accessible, mangrove-free harbour. 
Access to the eastern side of the peninsula was also available via the Muar and 
Pahang rivers and a short overland porterage. But more important for Melaka’s 
rise was that Parameswara was quick to seize on the potential of Chinese support. 
This was just the time when the Chinese emperor Yongle was beginning his cam- 
paign to make Chinese power felt in South East Asia and beyond. A visit by Zheng 
He on his first expedition led to Melaka sending its first mission to China on one 
of Zheng He’s ships. It acceded to nominal vassal status. For whatever reason, 
Zheng He gave preference to Melaka over its nearest rival, the hitherto dominant 
(and already Muslim) Pasai. Fei Xin, who travelled on the voyages of 1409, 1411, 
1415 and 1431, noted that originally Melaka produced almost nothing and was 
not a real country. But Zheng He raised its status so that ‘Siam dare not disturb’ 
it and in 1415 Parameswara ‘showing his gratitude for the imperial favours took 
his wife and son and crossing the sea came to court to offer thanks and submit 
innumerable articles as tribute’.® 

Zheng He underlined the link by visiting Melaka on each of his seven voyages, 
the last in 1433. Chinese power as well as the Siamese own need to trade with 
China kept Ayudhya, which continued to claim Melaka as a vassal, at arm’s length. 
Over time Melaka also came to overtake Pasai as the most important trading 
centre on the straits. Competition helped ensure that taxes on trade remained 
low. Melaka quickly grew to be one of the largest cities in the region, the focus 
of east-west trade. Local shipping boomed too as the city had to import most of 
its food, with many junks every year arriving with rice and other essentials from 
Java, Pegu and India. 

It is not clear when or even whether Parameswara converted to Islam. The 
Sejarah Melayu (Malay Annals) say Melaka was founded by Iskandar Shah, not 
Parameswara — but this may be a rewriting of history. It is likely that Iskandar 
Shah was either Parameswara’s name on conversion or that of his son who 
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came to the throne in 1414, about the time the court converted to Islam. Visits 
to China became frequent: the third ruler himself, Muhammed Shah, probably 
went there in 1424 and 1431.The rulers continued to use the old Srivyayan title 
‘Sri Maharaja’ even after it officially became a Muslim sultanate. By mid-century 
it had established itself as the biggest port in the region. Apart from the China 
link, it benefited from its ties to the orang laut and to the Malays of Sumatra as 
well as its position on the straits. It came to control other southern peninsula 
port states: Johor, Pahang, Terengganu and Selangor. Its influence also promoted 
Islam in Patani, where the rajah converted after being cured of an illness by a 
visiting preacher.® 

Melaka did not just become a renowned commercial centre. It also saw the 
flowering of Malay law, governance and literature. Long after the sultanate had 
ceased to exist, it remained the embodiment of all that was noble in the Malay 
world. This was the product both of its own Palembang-Melayu origins and of 
the multi-ethnic character of a city where Tamils, Gujaratis, Chinese, Javanese, 
Arabs, Persians, Ryukyans, Buginese and others could all be found. ‘In the port 
of Melaka alone very often 84 languages have been found spoken [...] In the 
archipelago which begins at Singapore and Karimun up to the Malukus there are 
40 known languages.’ Traders from Egypt, Persia and Arabia, and others such 
as Turks and Armenians were also there. They could not reach Melaka in a single 
monsoon but came via Gujarat with trade goods ranging from arms to pearls and 
including opium from Jeddah and Aden." 

At its height prior to the Portuguese conquest, it had four syahbandars, or 
trade superintendents. The syahbandars were responsible for managing markets 
and warehouses and checking weights and coinage. There was one for (mostly 
Muslim) Gujaratis, the biggest group, one for Tamils and Bengalis, one for the 
archipelago including Java, Luzon and Maluku, and one for China, Champa and 
the Ryukyus. The syahbandar trader groups show that trade with India and points 
west was extensive while the Chinese role by the early sixteenth century, follow- 
ing official restrictions on trade by the Ming, was relatively modest. Disputes 
between trading communities were settled by the ruler. The reputation for good 
governance further increased Melaka’s role. 

No one did more for Melaka than Sultan Mansur (reigned 1459-77). In 1468 
he wrote to the King of the Ryukyus, which were almost equally trade-dependent: 
‘We have learned that to master the blue oceans people must engage in com- 
merce even if their countries are barren [...| Life has never been so affluent in 
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previous generations as it is today.’? Likewise, in 1515 the Portuguese ruler of 
Melaka would write to his king: ‘Melaka has nothing of its own and everything 
of the world.’ 

Melaka gave birth to the Sulalat al-Salatin (Genealogies of the Sultans), which became 
the Sejarah Melayu (Malay Annals), a semi-historical work which aimed to entertain 
and inspire new generations with edifying stories of past monarchs, their trials and 
achievements. It traced the Melaka kings back to Alexander (Iskandar) the Great, 
via India and a sacred hill in Palembang. The dynasty, according to the Sejarah, 
prospered and long resisted Javanese domination, but was eventually driven out 
by treachery, forcing its move to Temasek, which it renamed ‘Singapura’, and 
eventually to Melaka. 


THE LAW AND HANG TUAH 


Melaka also saw the flowering of Malay writing on governance, not least the Undang- 
Undang Laut Melaka (Maritime Legal Code of Melaka) a lengthy, detailed description 
of shipboard rules and responsibilities, of arrangements between merchants and 
ships’ captains, and of procedures for dispute settlement, punishments and so on. 
Although much of it must have been drawn from earlier compilations, the Melaka 
code was widely copied throughout the archipelago. It had a land equivalent in the 
Undang-Undang Melaka. This was essentially a compendium of Malay customary 
law (adat) adjusted to conform to Islamic principles. Generally the punishments 
were rather less dire than those imposed by Arab jurisprudence. The first version 
probably dates to the time of Sultan Muhammed Shah around 1430 and was then 
enlarged and refined by his successors up until the 1511 conquest by Portugal. 
Like the maritime code it was widely copied by other sultanates. 

The mix of fact and myth in the Malay Annals was also a source for the Hikayat 
Hang Tuah (Epic of Hang Tuah), the most famous of all Malay writing.4 Although 
not written down, as far as is known, until the eighteenth century, it would have 
been compiled from stories circulating for many generations and passed down 
orally. It is the story of a poor boy from Riau who, along with five companions, 
becomes a knight of Melaka, with amazing martial arts and language skills. His 
daring deeds, especially with his closest comrade in arms, Hang Jebat, made 
exciting reading. 

Hang Tuah is more the ideal of the feudal Malay knight, accomplished and 
gentlemanly, for whom Islam was of only superficial account and intellectual 
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pursuits of no interest. Court activity was more geared to hunting, fighting, drink- 
ing, gambling and enjoying music and the company of numerous beautiful girls5 

Hang Tuah survives plots against him but eventually out of obedience to his 
king has to kill Hang Jebat, who has rebelled against injustice. Their fight lasts 
several days and ends in Hang Jebat’s death. Following this tragedy, Hang Tuah 
becomes a mature and thoughtful person who leads missions to China, Rome 
and Mecca as well as nearby Java and southern India. (The reference to Rome was 
actually to Constantinople, which even the Muslim Ottomans regarded as the 
successor-capital of the Roman empire. ‘Keysar 1 Rum’ was one of their titles.) 
Even the skills of Hang Tuah could not stop the Portuguese expelling the sultan 
from Melaka, but he was then invited to be the ruler of an orang asli (indigenous) 
tribe in Perak — an interesting reflection on the cooperative relationship then 
existing between the Malays and the jungle dwellers who provided the forest 
products for the Malays to trade. 

The epic is a story of conflict between loyalty, as exemplified by Hang Tuah, 
and the imperative to fight injustice represented by Hang Jebat. But it is also about 
the internationalism of the Malays, describing how on his diplomatic travels 
Hang Tuah makes friends for Melaka around the world, exchanging gifts and 
taking Malay delicacies to distant lands. Its mix of myth and history defines the 
Malay self-image as preserved in their memories in the years after Melaka had 
lost its independence and much of its role, memories on which all Malays could 
look back with pride. 

It was a very human view of the world in which physical attraction played a 
large part and where in practice the drastic punishments for sexual transgressions 
demanded by the Qur’an or Muslim jurists were modified to suit more liberal 
local ways. The Sejarah Melayu noted that: ‘If Hang Tuah passed, married women 
tore themselves from the embrace of their husbands so that they could go out 
and see him.’!® 

Even in the ports of the peninsula and Sumatra where foreign Muslims were 
especially numerous, religious laws were lightly enforced. The Hikayat Patani noted 
the ruler of that state ‘gave up worshipping idols and eating pork but apart from 
that did not give up a single one of his kafir habits’” The Arab pilot and geogra- 
pher Ahmad Ibn Majid was contemptuous of the Muslims of Melaka: ‘The infidel 
marries Muslim women while the Muslim takes pagans to wife [...] The Muslim 
eats dog for meat for there are no food laws. They drink wine in the markets and 
do not treat divorce as a religious affair.’! 


Malay Melaka’s Lasting Legacy 


Even the hard-drinking Portuguese remarked on the excessive drinking of 
Melaka Malays, notably at weddings between Muslims and non-Muslims. The 
Portuguese viewed the Muslim Malays as ‘fond of music and given to love’.?° 
According to the Sejarah Melayu, Malays made fun of puritanical Arabs. However, 
there were also many pious and erudite teachers, merchants included, who 
upheld the importance of key precepts such as daily prayers, fasting at Ramadan 
and alms-giving. They also promoted the building of mosques, which acted 
as a community focus, serving a practical purpose as well as being symbols of 
Muslim faith. Very slowly more orthodox Islam triumphed, though alcohol and 
cock-fighting generally survived. 


COLOURFUL QUEENS 


The relative equality of women continued to express itself in Islamized areas in 
very high rates of divorce. These were possible because the economic and kinship 
systems and the role of women in the workforce supported women’s autonomy, 
at least in comparison with the west or China. In practice divorce was usually by 
consent rather than driven by the man. The participation of women in trade was 
a contrast to both China and India. As noted by the Portuguese sailor and writer 
Duarte Barbosa, women were present on the region’s junks as wives, compan- 
ions, travellers or traders.*2 The Malay maritime code Undang-Undang Laut made 
provision for their treatment. 

Nor were women kept out of sight. Although the Sejarah Melayu only recorded 
one female rajah, a ruler of Bintan in the Riau archipelago, Patani had a succes- 
sion of high-profile queens. An English visitor to Patani around 1612 described 
the Sultana as: ‘a tall person full of majestie [...] in all the Indies I never saw any 
like her.’ He reported that at the age of 60 she went wild boar hunting, kept an 
excellent dance troupe and patronized the arts.?2 This was a reference to Ratu 
Hyau (‘Green Queen’), who was a daughter ofa Melaka sultan and came to power 
in 1584 after the murder of her husband. She was succeeded in turn by her sisters 
Ratu Biru (‘Blue Queen’), Ratu Ungu (‘Purple Queen’) and Ratu Kuning (‘Yellow 
Queen’). Patani’s Golden Age in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
was during the period of female rule when it was effectively free of Siam’s control 
and itself controlled Terengganu and Kelantan. 

Fervently Muslim, Aceh also had a succession of four sultanas who ruled 
successively between 1641 and 1699. It was once assumed that they were weak 
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figureheads with real power lying with the orang kaya (local chiefs). However, 
recent research suggests they were effective rulers in their own right, relying on 
wisdom and justice, not force.?4 They presided over a long period of peace and 
prosperity even while they faced the challenge of rising Dutch power. 

Patani’s Malay identity long preceded its conversion to Islam, Patani having 
been closely linked to Srivyaya and hence having close ties to Melaka after that 
state inherited much of the Srivijayan culture and became the focal point of the 
eastern Islamic world. It also had a strong sense of its own history as expressed 
in the Hikayat Patani, which dated mostly to the sixteenth century. This was a part 
historical, part fanciful collection of stories of Patani’s history as a sultanate. For 
a while Patani was probably the most important port on the peninsula, its east 
coast location being handy for trade with China, for links to Japan and also for 
Indian trade by land across the isthmus and by sea to Bengal. The monarch sent 
a mission to Japan in 1592 and received one in 1599. Ayudhya saw it as a trade 
rival and, after the death of Ratu Kuning, its attacks caused disorder which led 
to the decline of trade. 

Ayudhya’s kingship ideas were also alien to the Malays. The Sejarah Melayu 
themselves also deliver views on statecraft which are at odds with the more auto- 
cratic view of kingship preferred by many rulers. Thus they state: 


No ruler, however great his wisdom and understanding, shall prosper or 
succeed in doing justice unless he consults with those in authority under 
him. For rulers are like fire and ministers like firewood and fire needs wood 
to produce a flame. 


Likewise, ‘the subjects are like roots and the ruler is like the tree. There would 
be no tree if there were no roots.’?2 Obedience to the monarch was necessary 
but Malays did not, as Hang Tuah noted while on mission to Ayudhya, have to 
prostrate themselves before the monarch as the Siamese did. The Sultan’s many 
children from wives, official and unofficial, cemented various political interests, 
not all with other Muslims. 

The example of Melaka combined with the legacy of the Srivijayan trading world 
meant that the Malay language’s role as the lingua franca of trade throughout the 
islands, ports and coasts of the region was further enhanced. This fact was quickly 
acknowledged by the Portuguese, Dutch and other visiting traders. One such 
merchant, Thomas Bowrey, was the first to compile a Malay—English dictionary, 
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published in 1701. It used trader or bazaar Malay rather than literary Malay, which 
he did not know. Bowrey wrote: ‘The Malayo tongue [is] so absolutely necessary 
to trade in those seas.’?2 Other traders reported that good Malay speakers could 
be found in Mindanao and throughout the eastern islands. The English later 
improved on Bowrey’s romanization and the Dutch had their own version and so, 
even without mass education, the use of romanized Malay, romi, became gradually 
established throughout the archipelago even though Jawi remained dominant in 
Malay literary works until the early twentieth century. 

Indonesia’s adoption of commonly known (not royal) Malay as the national 
language of modem Indonesia, even though its native speakers were small in 
number compared to Javanese speakers, served as a unifying factor for the archi- 
pelago — and could be again for wider Nusantaria. So many roads led back to 
Srivijaya and the Melayu Sumatran homeland. Thus even the proud Javanese with 
their own literary and artistic traditions recognized that Malay was a thread which 
ran through the archipelago and distinguished its peoples from their Siamese, 
Chinese, Tamil and other neighbours. But, ironically, the roles of Islam and the 
Malay language throughout most of Nusantaria were to be boosted by an external 
shock of unprecedented force. It did not come, like Zheng He, in the form of a 
vast fleet, or like Buddhism and Islam by word of merchants. It began as a mere 
pinprick but eventually rampaged through the region, creating a new world even 
for Nusantaria’s eastern- and northernmost islands. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Northern Outliers 


he Nusantarian thread ran rather lightly through the northern islands of 

the archipelago, to what are now called the Philippines. It was stretched 

even thinner by the Spanish conquest. Whatever its name — ‘Indian’, 
‘Malay’ or ‘Nusantarian’ — there is a single archipelago, stretching from Sumatra to 
Luzon and the Malukus. Almost everyone spoke (and still speaks) an Austronesian 
language. The sea was their other common bond and livelihood. But it is also 
readily divided into two, now the Indonesian and Philippine archipelagos. 

There are reasons, other than recent political history, why they are different. 
The southerly one was for a thousand years deeply marked by culture spreading 
from India, a result of playing a key role in trans-oceanic trade. The northerly 
island group was more lightly touched by Indian-derived religious and political 
ideas, and it played only a limited — but still significant — trade role. Until man 
began to sail regularly across the Pacific in the late sixteenth century, it was on 
the route to nowhere to the east, and the susceptibility of Luzon to typhoons 
limited its role to the west. It had also, as we have seen, never been attached to 
Sundaland or Sahuland and so had its own unique fauna and flora. 

Prior to the arrival of Spain in the sixteenth century relatively little is known 
of its preceding history. Yet for that very reason, the state of Luzon and the 
Visayas at the time of conquest says much about Nusantarian culture before 
any Indian and (except in western Mindanao and Sulu) Muslim influence as in 
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the western parts of Nusantaria. While Spanish colonization was to increase 
its separation from the western part of the archipelago by introducing a new 
religion and reorienting trade towards the Pacific and Mexico, the early Spanish 
reports are important for providing insights into the older cultural roots of 
the wider region. With the conquest came a flood of descriptive writing, some 
heavily biased, some sympathetic, some generalizing about other regions from 
experiences with the Tagals (people of the Manila region) and Visayans (see 

There is little recorded folk history to fall back on when trying to get a picture 
of the pre-Hispanic past. That from Panay in the Visayas, written down as the 
Maragtas in the late ninteenth century, records this large and fertile island as having 
been acquired from negritos by a datu from Borneo. The memories may relate to 
the arrival of Islam from Borneo, but also possibly to much earlier events — to a 
time 15,000 years ago when Palawan was joined to Borneo. Folk history may have 
some basic facts roughly correct but time is telescoped or muddled. 

The islands make few appearances in written first millennium history, but 
this may understate their role. In particular, Butuan, in north-east Mindanao, 
was Clearly significant. This has been revealed by recent archaeological finds that 
include the remains of several large boats of up to 25 metres from between the 
fourth and thirteenth century. Built of edge-pegged planks and with two masts, 
they were similar to those elsewhere in the region. Linguistic evidence suggests 
that Butuan may have been settled by Samal sailors from Sulu. But it also came 
within the Javanese cultural orbit. 


JAVA LINKS 


The Butuan boats were much smaller than those reported by Chinese visitors 
to Srivyaya, but big enough to transport substantial cargoes of passengers and 
goods not only around neighbouring islands but also to Champa and China. Song 
dynasty sources noted trade between Pu-tuan and Champa. Butuan was a small 
Hindu kingdom which sent at least three missions to China in the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries. One requested — but was initially denied — equal status 
with Champa. However, relations developed, reaching a peak during the Yuan 
dynasty. Archaeological finds in Butuan show many Indian and Persian artefacts 
from the early period, while later those from China, Japan and Thailand predom- 
inate. There is no record of Chinese ships visiting Butuan at this time. 
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Archaeological evidence shows that sizeable settlements with metal, glass and 
woodworking trades had long existed. Mindanao and specifically Surigao, north 
of Butuan, was a source of gold and produced some exceptionally fine gold orna- 
ments. Dating from about the ninth to thirteenth centuries, a hoard from Surigao 
included belts of woven gold, bracelets, masks, coronets, rings and necklaces.? 
Some examples feature Hindu and Buddhist themes but others suggest earlier 
beliefs and burial practices. 

Nearby Agusan was the location ofavery fine solid gold statue of the Bodhisattva 
Tara in a lotus position. Weighing nearly two kilos, it is dated to about the ninth 
century and was locally made. It indicates the region’s Hindu-Buddhist influ- 
ence, most likely from Srivijaya. Mindoro, Samar and Luzon have also yielded 
examples of fine local gold work. Quite when these Hindu-Buddhist influences 
from Butuan to central Luzon and probably also touching the Visayas came to an 
end is unclear. But the title of rajah lived on in Butuan and the Visayas until the 
arrival of Muslims and then of the Spaniards. Indeed, the very name ‘Visayas’ 
derives from Sanskrit. Before Islam, the Maranao of north-west Mindanao had a 
local version of the Ramayana called Darengan, which partially survives. Ikat and 
other weaving techniques spread to Mindanao and Visayas from Java, Sulawesi 
and Sumba. The languages of Mindanao and the Visayas were also closer to those 
of eastern Indonesia than to Javanese or Malay, though Malay was generally the 
language of distance trade before and after the coming of Islam. 

Butuan was also a source of forest products such as camphor and an interme- 
diary in the shipment of cloves to China — the route from the Malukus to China 
is shorter via Butuan and the Sulu Sea than by the Java Sea. Champa is likely to 
have been an intermediate stop. The kingdom also had a highly developed boat- 
building industry, as evidenced by the skills praised by the early Spaniards, and 
supported by an abundance of varied timber. Thus it appears that Butuan and the 
Surigao-Agusan coast were an integral part of the Srivyayan and later Javanese 
trading systems as a supplier of gold and other ornaments, and of forest products. 
Despite its relatively remote location from China, it was probably at that time at 
least equal to Manila as a trading port, due to its resources, skills and location 
south of the typhoon belt. 

Butuan’s first known contact with China corresponds roughly with the goo 
CE dating of the inscribed copper plate found in Laguna, near Manila, inscribed 
in Kawi script in a mixture of old Javanese, Sanskrit and old Tagalog. It reads in 
part: ‘Lady Angkatan, together with her relative Buikah, the child of His Honour 
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Namvram, was given as a special favour a document of full acquittal by the chief 
and commander of Tondon.’4 This was the release from debt slavery of a high- 
class family. It refers to a debt ofa kati of gold — about 860 grams — and mentions 
locations that probably include Tondo, then a port on the north bank of the Pasig 
River and now a part of Manila. This indicates the existence ofan ordered trading 
and landowning community there. 


MINDORO AND MANILA 


The biggest political and trading entity other than Butuan was probably Mindoro. 
Traders from Mindoro (known to China as ‘Mo Yi’) appeared in China in 982, 
according to the Song Annals, bringing valuable products to Guangzhou.; A twelfth 
century Chinese noted the visit of Visayans whose ‘complexion is as dark as lac- 
quer so their tattoos can hardly be seen’.° In other words, trading boats from the 
archipelago were crossing to China well before the first recorded Chinese ships 
went in the other direction. The ‘tattooed ones’ were seen by the Chinese as 
raiders as well as traders, and may well have made attacks on Cham settlements 
in the thirteenth century/. 

The first Chinese reference to ships going to Mo Yi and San Su (probably on 
Mindoro or Luzon) does not occur until 1225. They visited settlements said to 
have a thousand families and there exchanged porcelain, silks, metal products 
and other similar goods for cotton, wax, pearls, tortoiseshell, betel nuts and local 
cloth from banana fibre. Although seemingly well established, the trade was by 
barter. By the late fourteenth century trade had expanded to new ports, from Sulu 
and Mindanao to Ma Li Lu (Manila).® 

From his position at Quanzhou, Chau Ju-kua described Mo Yi as north of 
Borneo and San Su (‘Three Islands’) with similar characteristics and visited 
by traders dealing with communities who lived on the coast or up rivers. The 
loincloth-clad locals sold beeswax, coconuts, matting and ‘barbarian’ cloth in 
return for ceramics, silks, beads and tin.? 

Chau described a well-regulated trade, writing: 


When trading ships enter the harbour they stop in front of the official plaza, 
for the official plaza is the country’s place for barter and trade, and once the 
ship is registered they mix together freely. Since the local chieftains make a 
habit of using white umbrellas the merchants must present them as gifts.° 
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In return for tribute to the local ruler, his warriors provided the merchants with 
protection. 

A century later, Wang Dayuan reported the Mo Yi people wearing blue cotton 
garments and practising the Hindu suttee — a widow’s immolation on her hus- 
band’s funeral pyre. He also visited Ma Li Lu, where, unlike Sulu, rice was plentiful 
and used to brew alcohol. Traders from the island were visitors to Quanzhou but, 
said Wang disdainfully, were more concerned with acquiring prestige goods for 
show back home than making a profit.” 

Imports to the islands were dominated by ceramics. A wreck off Pandanan 
island on the south-west coast of Palawan dated to the mid-fifteenth century 
carried a large quantity of ceramics, mostly Vietnamese but also some Chinese 
and Thai. Jars of glass beads were also found. About 25-30 meters long, the 
ship was probably of Nusantarian origin and was sailing from either Vietnam 
or Champa, where its mixed cargo would have been brought together.” Its 
destination could have been Borneo, Cebu or Mindanao. According to Fei Xin, 
Mindoro exported cloth to Langkasuka on the peninsula.?2 The volume of ceram- 
ics from China, Vietnam and Thailand which have been found is evidence of 
the extent of inward trade even if little is known about its exports, be they of 
gold, cloth or forest products. Imported ceramics have been found throughout 
the archipelago. 

There were also trade links with Sulu, which was a source of pearls, turtle 
Shells and other items. However, the first mission to China was not till 1417, 
when three royal persons and their families from a divided Sulu, ‘esteeming the 
imperial benevolence traversed the sea, arrived at Quanzhou, and proceeded to 
Beijing. They presented a huge pearl and were rewarded with gifts equal to those 
accorded to Melaka.’"4 

In return: 


Ba-du-ge Ba-da-la was enfeoffed as the Eastern king of the country of Sulu; 
Ma-ha-la-zha Ge-la-ma-ding was enfeoffed as the Western king of the country 
of Sulu; and Ba-du-ge Pa-la-bu was enfeoffed as the ruler of the Sulu dong. 
Title patents, suits of clothing, a set of formal clothing, seals, horses with 
saddles and ceremonial insignia were conferred upon them. Headwear, belts 
and clothing made from patterned fine silks interwoven with gold thread, as 
appropriate, were conferred upon the accompanying chieftains, who totalled 


over 340 persons. 
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One leader died in Shandong and is commemorated there with a monument. This 
show of fealty may have been at the bidding of Zheng He. Subsequent links with 
Chinese Muslim traders may also have helped the spread of Islam in the islands, 
which became a sultanate not long afterwards. 

By the early sixteenth century Luzon traders were present in Melaka, according 
to Tomé Pires, who wrote of the ‘Lucoes’: 


They are nearly all heathen; they have no king but are ruled by groups of elders. 
They are robust people, little thought of in Melaka. They have two or three 
junks at the most. They take the merchandise to Borneo and from there they 
come to Melaka.° 


A close rival to Manila, the Tondo kingdom, developed across the Pasig River. It 
was recognized as a kingdom by the Ming dynasty in 1373. It prospered during 
the Ming when China was largely closed other than to a few officially sanctioned 
trades, which for Tondo consisted of trade with Fuzhou. It also conducted unsanc- 
tioned trade with Guangzhou. Both Tondo and Manila benefited from acting 
as intermediaries in the Japan—China trade. All this naturally attracted Chinese 
settlers to the Manila bay area. 

Despite these pockets of trade and development, the Philippine archipelago 
was a thinly populated backwater even by the modest standards of Nusantaria. It 
was not on major trade routes and much was subject to destructive typhoons. It 
was no coincidence that Mindanao and Sulu, the ‘lands below the winds’ (below 
the typhoon belt) developed significant foreign trade before Luzon, despite the 
Jatter’s proximity to China and Japan, a much larger area of flat land than other 
islands and a seasonal climate better suited to growing rice. 

Politically it remained highly fragmented. This was the result not just of geog- 
raphy but of uncertain rules of succession that resulted in constant contests for 
local power, and the lack ofan overarching religious concept such as that provided 
by Hindu kingship notions or by Islam.” Contests for status within and between 
local polities were constant, often taking the form of competitive feasting and 
gift-giving.* 

Social organization was complex and hierarchical but not static. Slavery 
was common and could be the result of birth, debt, capture or punishment. 
But slaves often had their own land while also providing labour that could in 
time be used to repay debt. As elsewhere in a region where raiding and slaving 
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were common, captives were often quickly integrated into the local economy 
and society.2 

The Hindu-Buddhist influences appear very superficial, while the arrival of 
Islam provided a basis for the advancement of Sulu and Maguindanao. However, 
trade provided leverage for a few local rulers to enrich themselves and extend their 
power. Chau Ju-kua noted that Chinese merchants had to pay tribute in the form 
of prestige items to local lords in order to trade.”° Cebu and Tanay on Negros also 
emerged as significant local entities. 

Despite the relative lack of political development, as the early Spaniards were 
to describe it, the islands were far from being an unpleasant place to live. Inter- 
island trade was ubiquitous, but there was limited need for imported products 
other than prestige items such as ceramics and silk umbrellas, and possibly brass 
guns — iron cannon were made locally. 

Indeed the average person was probably better fed, healthier and longer- 
lived than his counterpart in Spain. It is likely, too, that he was better off than 
peasants labouring in the rice paddies of Java or China. Although there is no 
statistical backing for such assertions, it fits with contemporary descriptions and 
illustrations of the inhabitants not only of the Philippines but of Taiwan and the 
Marianas. It is also supported by the widely accepted thesis that populous grain- 
based societies provided states with centralized power but also led to periods of 
famines and epidemics, which were less common in societies with a less dense 
population and a broader nutritional base.?* 

The first Spaniards reaching the remote Marianas islands noted how tall and fit 
they were, and recent examination of remains suggests they had a life expectancy 
of 44 years, much higher than in Europe at the time. The islands had been settled 
some 3,000 earlier, from either Luzon or Sulawesi, and had typical Austronesian 
characteristics such as a matrilineal system, weaving skills and megaliths known 
as latte stones, and a language, Chamorro, roughly comprehensible to Ferdinand 
Magellan’s Malay interpreter. Magellan (in Portuguese ‘Ferndo Magalhaes’, in 
Spanish ‘Fernando Magallanes’) was so impressed with their sailing skills that he 
called them the ‘Islas de Velas Latinas’ (‘Isles of the Lateen Sails’) after their small 
but remarkably agile sailing craft. The late sixteenth century Spanish document 
known as the Boxer Codex noted that their lateen sails were made of waxen palm 
leaves of many colours and designs.” The boats could sail very fast whatever the 
wind strength and direction. The people were described as ‘thickset with large 
and stout limbs [...] larger than we are’. They had a ‘pleasant appearance’ apart 
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from filed teeth and widespread yaws — a disfiguring but not fatal skin disease 
common in the tropics. However, less appreciative Spaniards called them the 
‘Islas Ladrones’ (‘Robber Islands’) on account of their sense of communal pos- 
session, a name which lingered long after they were renamed Marianas in 1668 
after Mariana, widow of Spain’s King Philip IV. They are now divided as Guam, 
the largest, which is an unincorporated US territory, and the Northern Marianas, 
a US-dependent Commonwealth. 


TAIWAN: ALMOST OFF THE MAP 


Some of those Austronesian ways and skills could be found too among the peo- 
ples of Taiwan — except the sailing ability. Tatwan remained almost completely 
off the trade map despite the fertility of its western lowlands, its proximity to the 
China coast, to Okinawa and the Japan trade, and, via island stepping stones, to 
Luzon. Geographically Taiwan is linked to the Asian mainland, of which it was 
once a part, while separated from Luzon by the deep waters of the Bashi chan- 
nel. But in other ways it was much closer to Luzon. Many of its peoples shared 
language and culture with those of the Philippine archipelago. Why was it that 
the inhabitants of this large island, unlike those of the Philippines and Ryukyus, 
turned their backs on the sea and made their living from the land and forests? 
There is no ready explanation. Although evidence of some overseas trade dating 
to around 2,500 BP is provided from discoveries of Taiwanese Jade elsewhere and 
Indian glass beads on the island, the identity of the traders is not known. As in 
the archipelago, there was not a specific bronze age, iron- and bronze-working 
arriving about the same time. 

Even Chinese annals had very little to say about Taiwan despite its proximity. 
There were occasional traders and fishermen visiting from the mainland, but 
almost nothing written about it. One of the few who did write was Ma Duanlin, a 
compiler of knowledge about China’s neighbours. Writing around 1300 and using 
varied sources, he described characteristics of the people including hair and dress 
styles, crops, foods, animals, intertribal wars and the freedom of the young men 
and woman to choose partners without parental consent. They were not literate 
and followed a lunar calendar but were strong and good fighters. Ma noted that 
in around 606, during the Sui dynasty, the emperor had sent a mission to learn 
more about the place and demand the king send tribute. This was refused, so 
the emperor sent forces which killed the king and many others and destroyed his 
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palace. But thereafter ‘all communication with the country ceased.’ (Ma referred 
to the island as Liu Kiu (Ryukyu), but the size and position clearly meant that he 
was referring to Taiwan.) 

The early seventeenth century saw a Chinese expedition against (mainland) 
pirates using Taiwan as a base, which gave rise to An Account of the Eastern Barbarians 
by Chen Di, written in 1603.74 Chen noted a matrilineal kinship system, and the 
easy relations between young men and women.” He remarked on the ability of 
the men to run down and catch deer. They ate all parts of the deer including the 
intestines and their contents, which appalled the Chinese, but they in return were 
appalled by Chinese eating chickens.?° ‘Strange indeed are the Eastern Barbarians,’ 
wrote Chen.” Chen’s account conforms with the writing of two Dutch merchants, 
Jacob Constant and Barent Pessaert, who arrived in 1623 and described places in 
the neighbourhood of modern Tainan.”® They noted such characteristics as the 
autonomy of village units and towns of similar size to those in the Netherlands, of 
500-1,000 people. There were no town walls and the people lived in solidly built 
clay houses mostly with their own well and palm trees and a storehouse for food. 
All people were ‘Equally free and unfree. One person is in no way more master than 
another because they keep no slaves, servants or subjects for selling or lending 
purposes.’ There was frequent use of abortion, which kept the population low, 
but the people were of good physique. There was a tradition of headhunting and 
constant small-scale warfare between villages. 

The men lived in age-group houses, not with their wives, but did ‘not appear 
to be very jealous of their wives’. One of the merchants recounted that they ‘did 
not think prudishly of the act of procreation’ in which one engaged with his 
wife in their presence and then offered her to him. Though declining the favour 
as unchristian, he wrote: ‘I nevertheless have the impression that they do not 
revel so much in lasciviousness or unchaste desire as any other nation I have 
encountered.’?2 

A Dutch priest, Georgius Candidius,?° who arrived in 1627, gave an even fuller 
account of the Siraya people of the western lowlands, whose language he learned 
during a stay of 12 years. He described them as ‘savage’ but friendly and well built. 
Unlike the men, the women wore clothes but were not ashamed to be seen with- 
out them. Fornication and adultery were not considered sins, so long as done in 
private, but lying, stealing and killing were unlawful. Society was egalitarian, with 
power being exercised by a council of seniors that changed every two years. But 
its powers were limited and much justice was left to individual actions. Linguistic 
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divisions were great — though Candidius helped the Dutch create a romanized 
script for the Sirayan language, Sinkan, in their efforts to spread Christianity. 

The people lacked firearms, which would have helped reduce fatalities from 
local wars. Candidius devoted much space to their hunting and fighting methods 
with a variety of weapons. Mostly the islanders combined dry-crop cultivation of 
rice, millet and root crops with hunting and pig husbandry plus some inshore fish- 
ing, with divisions of labour between old and young, male and female. Husbands 
and wives did not share property. Feasts were accompanied by large quantities 
of alcohol. Deerskins were their main item of trade bartered with Japanese and 
Chinese. 

They were generally taller than the Dutch themselves, who also noted physical 
variations, especially between lowland and hill peoples. ‘The men are mostly well 
bodied and lusty, especially those in the valley and plain country. Their women 
do not equal the men in size but are staring beauties having a full face, great eyes, 
flat noses.’ Complexion colour varied widely.” 

In short the Taiwan people shared many characteristics with their southern 
neighbours, including tattooing, kinship systems and frequent abortion. But with 
few of Nusantaria’s sailing and trading traditions they had remained largely cut 
off from the Indian, Chinese and Muslim influences felt elsewhere. And they were 
to be even more dramatically affected than the rest of Nusantaria by the conse- 
quences — in this case mostly indirectly — of western incursion into the region. 


CHAPTER 17 


Islam’s Great Leap East 


he end of the Melaka sultanate was by no means the end of its influence 

on Islam and the Malay world. Melaka had inherited the language and 

culture of Srivijaya and hence of trading centres around the archipelago 
which had been part of the Srivyayan and Javanese systems. Melaka added the 
ingredient of Islam. For many Malay and Muslim seemed inseparable. Johor 
inherited the Melaka sultanate, and a family connection to the Melaka dynasty 
helped the development of the Perak sultanate. Though never a trading hub, Perak 
modelled itself on Melaka and became increasingly important as a source of tin 
and forest products. Malay Patani, with its family links to the Melaka sultanate, 
grew in importance as a trade rival to Siam, looking more to the north-east, to 
China, than to the south. 

Exiles from Melaka were instrumental in spreading Islam. Johor played a 
leading role in the conversion of the Brunei ruler which took place shortly before 
the visit in 1521 of Ferdinand Magellan, who was much impressed by the wealth 
of the Brunei court and the size of Borneo island. (The name is a derivation of 
‘Brunei’. The Indonesian name ‘Kalimantan’ derives from Sanskrit and means 
‘burning hot island’.) 

‘Boni’, as Brunei was known to the Chinese, was a relatively late addition to the 
Chinese links. It had only first been officially noted in 971 with a mission which 
advised that it was 30 sailing days away from Champa and 45 from Srivijaya. They 
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brought camphor, turtle shells and documents with unknown characters written 
on a glossy material which they rolled up. The envoys described some aspects of 
their country: their use of longbows and brass armour, finger rings for marriage, 
water buffaloes for ploughing, coconut liquor to drink, and rice, fish, fowls and 
goats to eat.’ 

Regular trade with China did not develop until much later, spurred by a mis- 
sion In 1405. Brunei was well placed for trade links with Champa, Luzon and the 
eastern islands, as well as with Java and Sumatra, and expanded its influence 
along the Borneo coast. Islam, to which its ruler converted in the mid fifteenth 
century, strengthened Brunei’s trading role and it expanded its hegemony to 
include the Sulu archipelago and Luzon’s two trading settlements on Manila bay. 
The southern one was called ‘Seludong’ by Malays, though to local Tagalogs it 
was known as ‘Maynila’, after a flowering mangrove. Thus for 60 years, between 
the Portuguese capture of Melaka and Spain taking Manila in 1571, Malay Islam 
expanded its reach partly thanks to the loss of Melaka. 

Brunei for a long time was the only Islamized part of Borneo. Farther east, 
Islam advanced with trade. Ternate in the Malukus, centre of the clove trade, 
was an early convert. By then, however, Christianity was hard on its heels in 
the Spice Islands, thanks to the Portuguese sending priests. Among the first 
was one of the founders of the Jesuit order, Francis Xavier, who visited Ambon 
and other islands before moving on to China and Japan. But on all sides trade 
and power interests could lead to religious compromises. Thus Muslim Ternate 
allowed the Portuguese to build a fort even while it was trying to Christianize 
other islands. 

Whether rulers adopted it out of genuine preference for its monotheistic belief 
and universalism, out of commercial or other temporal interest, or because of 
conquest, Islam spread from the top downwards. How long that took, and the 
depth to which it penetrated, depended on many factors. Even in Sumatra the 
progress of Islam was slow and fitful. Tomé Pires, writing in the early sixteenth 
century, recorded that most rulers in Sumatra were Muslims, but those in the west 
and interior were heathen and ‘some make a practice of eating their enemies when 
they capture them.’? In other words, not much had changed since Ibn Battuta’s 
visit 150 years earlier. 

Islamic states on occasion united against the Portuguese, but Islam did not 
necessarily bring peace to the competitive coastal states. Pires reported the 
saying: ‘Aru against Melaka, Aceh against Pedir (a port on the Sumatran coast), 
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Pedir against Kedah and Siam, Pahang against Siam, Palembang against Lingga 
(islands in the Riau archipelago), celates (sea gypsies) against Bugis’ (from south 
Sulawesi).4 Ayudhya was also constantly trying to push its power southward 
and force the Malay states to acknowledge its overlordship — though the claims 
could usually be satisfied by the occasional despatch of bunga mas (gold flowers) 
as nominal tribute. 


DEMAK DESTROYS MAJAPAHIT 


The conversion of Java to Islam started later than Sumatra, but as early as 
1368 there is evidence of a grave of a Muslim at the Majapajit court, although 
this was dated according to the Javanese calendar. Subsequent conversion was 
led by the celebrated Wali Songo, the venerated ‘Nine Apostles’ of Javanese 
Islam. The first of these was Malik Ibrahim, who was of Persian or Central 
Asian origin and died in Gresik in 1419. The first sultanate, Demak, a port on 
the north coast west of Gresik, dates to about 1475. Demak’s founders were 
probably Muslim merchants of Arab and Persian descent intermixed with those 
of Malay and Chinese origin.5 

Cross-fertilization of royal and merchant families of Java and Champa was 
instrumental in promoting Islam. Demak’s first sultan, Raden Patah, was of 
Majapahit royal blood. Malik Ibrahim’s son Sunan Ampel was another of the Wali 
Songo. Ampel was born in Champa and related to a princess of Champa who 
was married to Majapahit King Kertawijaya. Sunan Ampel came to Java around 
1440 and is credited with Demak’s growth as a centre of Islam and with building 
the great mosque at Demak. Despite or because of its Majapahit links, Demak 
became embroiled in the various disputes, dynastic, economic and religious, which 
gradually and fatally undermined Majapahit. Demak itself, however, prospered 
remarkably, becoming for a time Java’s biggest port and either controlling or 
overshadowing a string of north coast rivals: Surabaya, Gresik, Tuban, Cirebon, 
Kelapa (Jakarta) and Banten. 

Apart from Malik and Ampel, all the Wali Songo were born in Java and mostly 
claimed royal blood. Their shrines are revered. They combined an aristocratic 
pedigree with piety and the support of a trading community around the region 
for whom Islam was increasingly identified with modernism. They thus served 
as the political link between old and new belief systems. Two founded the Banten 
and Cirebon sultanates. Others are credited with the development of gamelan 
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music and wayang kulit, traditional art forms which were invigorated by Islam but 
retained their Javanese identity. 

The religion spread because these urban centres were better organized, had 
cash economies and Islam seemed to bring prosperity and modern ideas, including 
a more developed juridical system. It was, at least in theory, less hierarchical and 
thus appealing to merchant and other urban classes. In practice, however, this 
often meant that the hierarchy was preserved as rich merchants married into the 
poorer but aristocratic Javanese families who then converted to Islam. 

Global Islam was further propelled by the prestige of the Ottoman cali- 
phate, which reached its zenith under Sultan Suleiman, who ruled from 1520 to 
1566. Ottoman power contributed to the rise of Gujarati ports and their Muslim 
merchants, who linked the archipelago to Yemen and the Red Sea route to the 
Mediterranean. The Ottomans gave diplomatic and material support to other 
Muslims, complaining to the Pope about Portuguese attacks on Gujarati ships 
and later providing assistance to Aceh in its conflicts with the Portuguese and 
the Bataks. The penetration of Muslim merchants was also helped by the Ming 
dynasty’s retreat from the Nanyang. But before that, the Zheng He voyages had 
focused on official, tributary relations that left plenty of space for foreign traders. 
When the Ming subsequently imposed tight controls on Chinese traders, Muslim 
ones again benefited. 

During that era the only place where Islam was on the retreat was in Spain and 
North Africa. But again that helped Islam in the east. The Spanish conquest of 
Arab Granada 1n 1492 and subsequent oppression of non-Christians propelled a 
Muslim exodus that reverberated as far east as Maluku. There, as in other places 
they visited two decades later, the Portuguese were surprised to find Spanish 
speakers. 

The spread of Islam gradually eliminated Hindu and Buddhist worship from the 
whole archipelago except Bali. On the mainland, however, Islam never penetrated 
far inland, where it was up against a form of Buddhism which in practice gave 
strength to the kingdoms in what are now Myanmar, Thailand and Cambodia. 
Known as Theravada, this version of Buddhism originated from Sri Lanka and 
focused on the role of sangha, or monkhood, and the accumulation of merit through 
works. This fitted well with concepts of kingship, but also enabled the absorption 
of earlier concepts of spirits and minor deities. But more importantly, these states 
were more agrarian, mostly more populous and far less reliant on foreign trade, 
so less subject to the influence of foreign Muslim merchants. 
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THE SUFI INFLUENCE 


The Islam which spread through the archipelago varied according to its source 
and the strength of the existing belief systems. A relatively far greater number of 
Muslims arrived in the less populated, trade-oriented Sumatra and the peninsula 
than in Java, where conversion of traditional rulers was the key. The difference 
is reflected in many ways, such as the fact that Arabic-derived script, Jawi, was 
the norm in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula by the fifteenth century, whereas 
in Java Kawi continued to be widely used into the twentieth century. Both were 
then largely supplanted by Roman script. 

An important factor in the spread of Islam, especially in Java, was that the 
dominant strain was Sunni Sufism. Sufism, found in both Sunni and Shia Islam, 
has at times been viewed as heretical by more legalistic Muslims but was strong 
among Indian Muslims from Gujarat and Bengal and in the Ottoman realm. Its 
emphasis on direct communication with God, its mysticism, its admiration for 
holy men and ascetics and its focus on individual teachers rather than rituals 
and laws helped acceptance. Under the overlay of Hindu-Buddhist features was 
an older belief system in which the spiritual and temporal were one. In this 
domain lived the spirits of nature, who needed to be respected. Sufi mysticism 
could accommodate this. Hence sixteenth century Hamzah Mansuri from Barus 
in Sumatra could write: 


His radiance is a blazing glow 

In all of us 

It is he who is the cup and the arak, 
Do not look for him far away, child® 


Or the Javanese text: 


There is no difference 
Between worshipper and worshipped 
Both are He alone? 


Singing, dancing, drumming and recitation of phrases were a means of embracing 
the divine spirit, which merged well with existing traditions. Sufism also often 
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recognized the importance of ancestral links to past teachers, so focus on the 
lineage of rulers was accepted. At the populist level none of this may have mat- 
tered greatly, but at least it left room for gradualism. In many cases, Islamization 
amounted to little more than circumcision and the end of eating pork. The more 
conversions were obtained by local people rather than by Muslims from overseas, 
the less likely they were to be overly strict, or indeed to be well acquainted with 
the Qur’an and Hadith. 

Gradualism in adopting Islam was evident in art and architecture too, the early 
mosques being closer in design to traditional designs and temples than to Arab 
or Turkish models. The Demak mosque set the pattern for Indonesian mosques. 
Built of wood and with a tiered roof, it is reminiscent of Javanese Buddhist struc- 
tures rather than the domes and tall minarets of Middle Eastern tradition. It is 
also decorated with Chinese ceramics. A basic regional mosque design evolved, 
now seen from northern Sumatra to Mindanao, consisting of a square building 
surmounted by a multi-tiered roof and surrounded by a verandah. 

Early mosques were sometimes adorned with sculptures and even incense 
sticks in the Chinese manner. The mosque at Kudus near Demak in north Java, 
a town named after el-Quds, the Arabic name for Jerusalem, was built by Sunan 
Kudus, another of the Wali Songo and a grandson of Sunan Ampel. It still stands, 
in the form ofa candi, the Javanese Hindu-Buddhist shrine, built of brick but with 
inlays of Persian-style ceramics made in Champa. Sunan Kudus warred with the 
Majapahit but was tolerant of old customs and, to avoid offending Hindu subjects, 
forbade cow slaughter. 

Essentially, Java’s Muslim rulers were pragmatists who could readily tolerate 
the old practices alongside nominal acceptance of the new.* Such syncretism was 
to reach its apogee in the seventeenth century when Muslim Mataram, under 
Sultan Agung (1613-45) briefly came to rule most of Java. The exceptions and last 
bastions of Hinduism on Java were Banten and Balambangan in the extreme east. 
Formally and avowedly Muslim, Mataram combined many of the features of pre- 
Islamic customs and beliefs, had its own unique calendar and maintained Its own 
very elegant version of the Kawi writing system. Although Muslim, the Mataram 
sultans were suspicious both of the ambitions of ulamas and of the trading cities 
with their wealth and foreign-inspired religious orthodoxy. 

For much of Java, Sultan Agung’s rule was crucial for embedding old systems 
within the new and for creating a lasting culture which remains at the heart of 
the modern state and the essentially theist principles expressed in the Indonesian 
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constitution. Elsewhere too, old and new went side by side, with Hindu epics 
being modified and appearing in both Javanese in Kawi script and in Malay in 
Jawi. Thus today in Indonesia it is possible to say that ‘Islam is our religion, kak- 
awin [the Javanese rhythmic narrative verse which mixes Hindu mythology and 
Javanese settings] our culture.’ 

The sultanate also aligned itself with the pre-Hindu legend of the goddess 
of the sea, Nyai Roro Kidul. Belief in the powers of this lady from the Indian 
Ocean, sometimes portrayed as a mermaid, is still strong in popular culture of 
the southern Javanese and Sundanese. Other legends mixing Hindu and earlier 
beliefs also live on. 

To a lesser degree the Malays also adapted the Ramayana, their equivalent 
being the Hikayat Sri Rama. Originally an oral tradition, its first known written 
version dates to about 1600. This key work of Malay culture was able to adjust 
the Ramayana tale to be the triumph of good over evil and so acceptable to Sufi 
Muslims. Several versions appeared at different times, particularly during the 
nineteenth century. But since Malaysia came under the sway of narrow Arab and 
Iranian interpretations of Islam in the late twentieth century, the Hikayat Sri Rama 
has been confined to the shadows of Malay history. 

Java also partly owed its syncretism to its Dutch masters. The Englishman John 
Crawfurd was to write in his 1820 History of the Indian Archipelago: 


Of all the Mohamedans the Javanese are the most lax in their principles and 
practice, a singularity to be ascribed to their little intercourse with foreign 
Mohamedans occasioned by the exclusion of the Arabs in particular, through 
the commercial Jealousy of the Dutch, during a period of two hundred years.® 


Crawfurd’s contemporary, Stamford Raffles, welcomed Arab merchants but 
complained that many Arabs were there to preach a dogmatic Islam rather than 
bring trade. 

There were several Islamic demands which were never easy to enforce. Indeed 
some never were in their entirety. Male circumcision was generally less difficult 
to accept than abstinence from alcohol. Abandoning pork would have been very 
hard on forest dwellers in particular, but less of an issue for coastal and plains 
people, for whom fish and fowl protein predominated. The position of women 
was also an issue given that they played a more subservient role in Arab Islamic 
societies than in Austronesian-origin societies where they tended to have a greater 
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economic and political role, were less subject to male supremacy in divorce, and, 
in the case of the Minangkabau of Sumatra, had a matrilineal system. 


LIBERAL IN PRACTICE 


In practice, in sexual matters the Islam which came to the archipelago may already 
have been less austere than later manifestations suggest. The Arab traveller from 
Tangier, Ibn Battuta, who was a qadi (Islamic judge), reported on the supposedly 
aphrodisiac qualities of the fish and coconut diet in the Maldives, the island 
group which was a trade waypoint between Arabia, Sumatra and Sri Lanka. It 
had once been Buddhist and was now Sufi Muslim. Battuta was enchanted by the 
islands which he called ‘one of the wonders of the world’, with peaceful people 
and plentiful water and food, though the women declined to dress sufficiently 
modestly for his Arab principles.° Another benefit for visitors was easy acceptance 
of temporary marriage: ‘Whenever a traveller enters these islands he may marry 
for a very small dowry one of the handsomest women for any specific period on 
this condition, that he shall divorce her when he leaves the place.’ Battuta took 
advantage of this. During a year there he had four wives, and concubines as well, 
and used to visit all of them every day. On leaving the main Maldive island he went 
to another and had two marriages in a 70-day stay. 

Early Islamized Sumatra or Java may not have been quite like the Maldives, 
but Battuta’s narrative is evidence both of the bonds that united Muslims from 
Guangzhou to Granada and of the diversity of the cultures in which Islam had 
become embedded. Likewise, a report of Dutchman Jacob van Neck from Muslim 
Patani in 1604 could have been written of any trading centre from Pegu to Maluku: 


When foreigners come here to do business [...] women and girls come and pres- 
ent themselves [...] Once they agree about the money (which does not amount 
to much for so great a convenience) she comes to his house [...] he is then not 
able to consort with other women and she is similarly forbidden to converse 
with other men but the marriage lasts so long as he keeps his residence there 
[...] When he wants to depart [...] they leave each other in friendship and she 
may then look for another man as she wishes, in all propriety without scandal? 


In effect the temporary marriage accepted by some Muslim jurists was an adap- 
tation to existing local mores. The relative equality of women and the difference 
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between Chinese and local practices was also noted by an English visitor to Banten 
in 1603. Hearing of a Chinese beating his Vietnamese wife, he commented that 
this would not have happened to a local woman as ‘Javans will hardly suffer them 
to beat their women.’ 

The underlying belief persisted through the islands and coasts of Nusantaria 
that women had as much right to sexual gratification as men, a concept often 
alien to the supposedly more advanced cultures of China and Europe. Such liai- 
sons often also involved cooperation in commerce — the temporary wife being 
essential as a trade intermediary. In some non-Muslim centres, sexual relations 
were even more relaxed. Chinese resident Zhou Daguan reported from Cambodia: 


The local people who know how to trade are all women. So when a Chinese 
goes to this country, the first thing he must do is take in a woman, partly with 
a view to profiting from her trading abilities.4 


Nor was it only traders who found Cambodia agreeable. Zhou reported: ‘Chinese 

sailors do well by the fact that in this country you can go without clothes, food is 

easy to come by, women are easy to get [...] they [the sailors] often run away here.’ 
Ma Huan reported from Siam: 


If a married woman is very intimate with one of our men from the Central 
Country, wine and food are provided and they eat and sleep together. The 
husband Is quite calm and takes no exception to it. Indeed he says: ‘My wife 
is beautiful and the man from the Central Country is delighted with her.’® 


However, Chinese could outlive their welcome, Zhou implied: 


In years gone by local people were completely naive and when they saw a 
Chinese they treated him with great respect [...] kowtowing when they saw 
him. Lately, though, as more Chinese have visited there have been people who 
have cheated and slighted them.” 


Women throughout the region performed as singers, dancers, storytellers and 
occasionally even as puppeteers. In places they were also used as diplomatic 
envoys in negotiations between rival rulers. Some rulers, most notably in Aceh, 
formed detachments of female guards apparently with the idea that they were 
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more trustworthy than men and unlikely to get into the unnecessary fights to 
which easily slighted men were prone. In one case women were credited with 
leading the defence of Madura against Mataram attack. Women’s place in trade 
also remained secure despite the arrival of Islam and later of Christianity. Their 
trade role was perhaps a contributing factor in the slow growth of population even 
through the years of prosperity, with sexual and trading needs being often allied. 

As one foreign merchant wrote: ‘Most of the Strangers who trade marry a wife 
for the term they stay,’ and in addition to household chores: 


If their husbands have any goods to sell they set up a shop and sell them by 
retail, to a much better account than they could be sold for by wholesale, and 
some of them carry a cargo of goods to the inland towns and barter for goods 


proper to the markets their husbands are bound for.® 


Women with high local connections became important intermediaries in foreign 
trade. 

Raffles remarked on the relative equality of the sexes in Java, the ease and 
frequency of divorce and the lack of prostitution. ‘The religious maxims [...] 
have no tendency to produce constancy or to repress inclination,’ he wrote. 
Although polygamy was, according to Muslim laws, permitted in Java, it was in 
practice confined to the sovereign, who was allowed four wives, and chiefs, who 
were allowed two — though they also had concubines. Likewise, though slavery 
was permitted by Islam it was not practised in Java. In time and in some places 
stricter interpretations and a reduced role for women came to prevail, sometimes 
driven by the competition with Christianity which was to become intense in the 
seventeenth century. 

Other features of pre-Islamic society, such as buildings, enjoyed varying fates. 
In Sumatra and the peninsula the Hindu-Buddhist temples gradually disappeared, 
but there was no wholesale destruction of them, while in Java many survived as 
shrines. Seen overall, Islamization was a slow and haphazard process, unlike 
the Christianization which arrived in earnest from Portugal and Spain. Overall 
Islamization had been a product of the interconnections within Nusantaria itself, 
as between Champa and Java, Sumatra and the peninsula, Melaka and Makassar, 
and the influence of the foreigners — Arab, Gujarati, Chinese and so on-through 
the trade networks linking east and west to which Nusantaria was key. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Nusantaria: Holed Near the Waterline 


he new challenge to Nusantaria came not from China nor India nor Arabia 
but from a small and faraway land of which few had heard. The seagoing 
Portuguese became the first outside naval force to blow what became a 
permanent hole in the maritime defences that had long protected it. More power- 
ful states, Spanish, Dutch, English and others, later followed through the hole 
made by the Portuguese. By comparison, the Tamil and Chinese incursions had 
been brief and localized. This intrusion was to last more than halfa millennium. 

The Portuguese had been exploring down the west coast of Africa since 1415 and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. For these voyages the Portuguese used 
a ship known as a lateen-rigged caravel. Narrow-beamed with shallow draught, 
they had triangular sails of a design familiar in the Arab world and similar in some 
respects to ones seen in Nusantaria and the south Pacific. The vessels were fast, 
manoeuvrable and could sail relatively close to the wind. 

In 1498 a fleet of four ships under Vasco da Gama sailed north along the east 
African coast, via Arab-controlled ports in Mozambique and Mombasa and, 
guided by an Arab pilot, crossed the Indian Ocean from Malindi to Calicut. This 
pilot is widely but wrongly said to have been the famed Arab navigator and writer 
Ahmed Ibn Majid, author of well-known works on seamanship, winds, routes 
and currents. Ibn Majid’s writings were the accumulation of knowledge acquired 
over centuries, describing in detail the Indian Ocean, Arabian Sea, Red Sea and 
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Persian Gulf, the route options, the best times for journeys and the many rock 
and shoal hazards to be avoided, especially in the Red Sea. It seems unlikely that 
so distinguished a figure would have given his services to the Portuguese. There 
would have been plenty of Arab sailors familiar with the route to the Malabar 
Coast of India. From Sofala in Mozambique north and eastward the Portuguese 
simply had to learn what was already familiar to Arabs and Indians and had earlier 
been to sailors from Sumatra and Java. Ibn Majid’s writings include details of the 
African coast from Sofala northwards, to Arabia and India. 

Having thus learned the route to India around Africa, the Portuguese set out to 
divert the Europe spice trade and deprive both the Muslim intermediaries and their 
European partner, Venice, of the profits of the trade by establishing themselves 
in a chain of Asian ports. Utterly ruthless, in a series of voyages they attacked 
and captured Hormuz and Goa, trading ports with scant military capacity, then 
moved on to Melaka. 

Even before this network was in place they almost brought the spice trade 
to a halt by attacking any Muslim ships they could find. Da Gama was cruelty 
personified, his killing of a shipload of Muslim pilgrims travelling from Calicut 
shocking even his master in Lisbon. Spice imports to Europe dropped dramat- 
ically until the capture of Melaka in 1511 led the Portuguese to focus on trade 
rather than plunder. 

In addition to the smaller lateen-rigged ships the Portuguese used larger ones 
known as ‘naus’ or ‘carracks’, which combined a square mainsail with a lateen 
mizzen and headsail. With broad beams and high fore and aft castles they could 
carry more cargo and were more suitable for fighting. They were still significantly 
smaller than the large Nusantarian junks that they encountered, but were more 
manoeuvrable and better armed. 

The Portuguese had superior firepower at sea — but on land needed local 
cooperation. They were probably helped in their capture of Melaka by dynastic 
squabbles which had seen the execution of the bendahara (chief minister) by the 
sultan. They may also have been helped by non-Muslim merchants irritated by 
the privileges Muslims enjoyed, and perhaps by other Muslims such as those from 
Pasai, who regarded Melaka as arrogant. The Portuguese commander Afonso de 
Albuquerque, who had arrived with about 16 ships and 1,600 men, some recruited 
from India, was on the point of having to withdraw to Goa as the winds were due 
to change when he ordered a desperate attack on the city urging his men on with 
words that included: 
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The great service we shall perform to Our Lord in casting the Moors out of 
this country [...] If we can achieve this it will result in the Moors resigning 
India [...] for the great part live on the trade of this country [...] If we take this 
trade of Melaka away from them, Cairo and Mecca are entirely ruined and to 
Venice no spiceries will be conveyed except that which her merchants go and 
buy in Portugal.? 


The Portuguese now had their hand on the spice trade. The profits were enormous. 
According to Pires, the price of cloves at Melaka was ten times that in the Malukus, 
rose a further sixfold at Indian ports (where there was local demand) then another 
tenfold between there and the market in Europe. Malay and possibly other Muslim 
merchants were expelled from Melaka, but the Portuguese needed to develop 
business. Envoys were sent to Ayudhya, Mataram and elsewhere to encourage 
them to continue trading there. Thus Pires could write just three years later: 


Gujararatees have come and Malabars, Klings, Bengalees, Pegus, people 
from Pase (Pasai) and Aru, Javanese, Chinese, Menangkabaus, people from 
Tanjompura, Macassar, Brunei and Lucoes [...] Malacca cannot help but return 
to what it was and become even more prosperous. 


Pires even claimed: ‘they are much better pleased to trade with us than the Malays 
because we show them greater truth and justice.’? 

One sidelight of the Portuguese conquest was that an anonymous Nusantarian 
who spoke Malay became the first man known to have sailed around the globe. 
Acquired in Melaka as a servant by the navigator Ferdinand Magellan (Fernao de 
Magalhdes), then in the service of the Portuguese, ‘Enrique’, as he was named, 
returned to Europe via the Cape and later accompanied Magellan, now in the 
service of Spain, on his westward circumnavigation. He would have completed 
the rounding once the ship passed west of Melaka. The other crew members only 
completed the circumnavigation with their return to Spain. 

Despite his initial hostility to all things Islamic, the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque sought quickly to reassure other trading centres that Melaka remained 
an open port. A Chinese visitor, Zhang Xie, noted the presence of some ‘white’ 
people — Chinese — as well as Portuguese who were described as ‘seven feet tall, 
have eyes like a cat, an ash-white face, thick and curly beards like black gauze, 
and almost red hair’.4 
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Portuguese ships soon visited Maluku and the Banda islands as traders, not 
conquerors. In particular they established good relations with the Sultan of 
Ternate, whose relaxed attitude to religious matters seems to have influenced 
the newcomers to focus on business, not the cross. In the Bandas, the orang kaya 
(local chiefs) were open to trade with the newcomers but not to Christianity. By 
now missionary zeal was taking a very subsidiary place to profit. 

For a while Portuguese enmity towards Muslims had galvanized the latter, 
with Aceh and Demak making strenuous efforts to expel the Portuguese from 
Melaka. The Sultan of Demak, Pati Unus, was killed in a 1521 assault. This attack 
was partly linked to an alliance the Portuguese had made with the Hindu kingdom 
of Pajajaran, which had ports at Banten and Kelapa (Jakarta) and its capital at 
Pakuwan (Bogor). It sought protection from Demak attacks, but, though able to 
hold Melaka, the Portuguese proved unable to save Pajajaran. An alliance between 
the sultans of Demak and Cirebon soon seized Banten and Kelapa, and by 1579 
the Hindu kingdom had been extinguished. 

As well as making poor allies for Hindu Sunda, the Portuguese were never 
able to dominate the regional spice trade, even though their enthusiasm for 
Christianity and for attacking Muslims often took a distant second place to com- 
mercial interests. Indeed, trade generally outranked religion. From time to time 
the Portuguese allied with Muslim Johor, the Malay successor to Melaka. Johor 
in turn was adept at playing off Gujarati Muslims and Hindu Tamils. 

There was constant all-round rivalry. The Portuguese trader Jacques de Coutre 
recorded the cooperation between Melaka and Johor, whose capital, Batu Sawar 
on the upper reaches of the Johor River, was his base for several years.: There 
were tensions, too, that gave rise in 1602 to a massacre of Christians in Johor 
from which de Coutre narrowly escaped. The early seventeenth century saw the 
sudden and violent arrival of the Dutch in the straits. 

The Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (VOC) had been given a monopoly 
on eastern trade by the Dutch government in 1602. Soon it had trading posts in 
Banten and Jayakarta and set about challenging the Portuguese. In 1603 its vessels 
seized a rich Portuguese carrack, the Santa Catarina, en route from Macao to Goa 
via Melaka. This prompted a Dutch lawyer to write what became a famous but 
hypocritical justification based on the notion of freedom of the seas. In practice 
it was an extension of the Dutch war against Spain in Europe. But the VOC had 
more imperial ambitions too. By 1619 it was Jayakarta’s turn to suffer. The city 
was conquered, to be replaced by Batavia. (Batavia was the Roman name for part 
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of the southern Netherlands. It reverted to Jakarta on Indonesian independence, 
but its inhabitants are still sometimes referred to as Betawi.) 

The other factor adding to turmoil in the region was the rise of Aceh’s power 
on both sides of the Melaka straits. It was the strongest of the trading sultanates 
and often held the balance of power between the many competing interests: Johor, 
Pahang and Patani as well as the Portuguese and Dutch. For Johor, Aceh was more 
dangerous than the Portuguese, attacking Johor and devastating Bintan in 1613 
and 1615, and driving the Sultan to relocate to Lingga and Riau. For the Dutch, 
alliances with Aceh, however brief, were necessary in their drive against Portugal. 

In theory the advantage lay with the Portuguese, who were united with Spain 
under a single crown between 1580 and 1640 and who could draw on support from 
the Spanish in Manila. But cooperation failed. 

In an effort to bolster the Portuguese position, de Coutre, who was very 
impressed by the location of Singapore, urged the monarch that he should 
‘become lord of this port which is one of the best which serves the Indies [...] 
build a city there and become lord of this kingdom’.® A fort should be built and a 
fleet of armed galleys acquired to patrol the straits. 

De Coutre referred to Singapore as the ‘Islas de la Sabandria’, reflecting the 
location of the port controller — the shahbandar. At the time Europeans appear to 
have referred to the tip of the peninsula, including Muar on the west coast, as 
‘Cingaporla’. European maps of the time still showed this region as a separate 
island. The inaccuracy was indirectly the result of a trade route that used the 
Muar and Pahang rivers with a short land porterage in between. This was an old 
route used by some traders to avoid the danger of Dutch and other pirate attacks 
in the Singapore straits/ 

De Coutre was a far-sighted precursor of Stamford Raffles, founder of British 
Singapore two centuries later, in other ways, too. He urged that Singapore become 
a free port so that the competition provided by private merchants could counter 
the patronage and monopoly practices of the Dutch and others. He also advised 
Melaka to expand its population and strength by importing Chinese farmers and 
artisans.® 

De Coutre clearly felt at home in the Malay world, describing the people as 
‘very tactful in their dealings’ and ‘very smartly dressed’. 


The women wear a long, narrow blouse which allows a glimpse of their flesh 
[...] ashort, tight jacket which is tailored from very thin material with elaborate 
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designs and colours. They walk barefoot with rings on their fingers and toes 
and are very beautiful in their overall appearance.? 


But the era of Portuguese presence in the Malay world was soon to be ended, 
Melaka being seized by the Dutch in 1641, the year after the union of Portugal 
and Spain came to an end. Wars did little to stop the growth of trade — indeed, 
they were mostly about control of trade. Nor were the Europeans, despite their 
bigger ships and better guns, dominant. They were there for trade and usually 
could trade only with the cooperation of the sultanates. 


TO OKINAWA AND JAPAN 


Even in the eastern islands, Portuguese success lay not in the conquest of the 
Spice Islands: the only territory they came to control was remote Timor. Their 
achievement was a century of domination of the spice trade with Europe and the 
creation of trade links from Europe to China and Japan. They made many efforts 
to engage officially with China and repeatedly failed, partly because of China’s 
displeasure at the seizure of Melaka, which it claimed as a tributary. But again, 
trade profits eventually proved more powerful than official edicts. Chinese ships 
linked up with Portuguese ones sailing between Melaka and Japan, where in 1550 
the Portuguese had been given a trading post on an island off Nagasaki. The 
Portuguese even set up a base on the Zhejiang coast. They were driven out, but 
they persisted with efforts in Guangdong and eventually persuaded the authori- 
ties to let them stay first at Shangchuan, an island west of the Pearl River estuary, 
before they moved to nearby Macao in 1557. Trade and settlement flourished: the 
Guangzhou authorities set up a customs post at the Macao border and in 1578 
instituted twice-yearly trade fairs. 

Until well after the arrival of the Dutch, a hundred years after the Portuguese, 
Nusantaria was a place where many could play a role. These included the Chinese 
communities established at many ports, and merchants of the north Java Muslim 
sultanates: Johor, Aceh and Melaka to the west and Brunei and the Makassar 
sultanate to the east. Javanese traders remained active, as did Chinese based in 
the region, operating trade between China and the ‘eastern and western oceans’, 
and on to India and the Persian Gulf. A Chinese map, now known as the Selden 
map, indicated a whole range of routes linking Fujian with Nagasaki, Hoi An, 
Java, Sumatra and peninsula ports. Made in about 1610 it was, unusually, centred 
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on the seas stretching from Japan to Java and from Luzon to Sumatra, not on 
China itself7° An elaborately decorated map, it was evidently commissioned by 
merchants, not the imperial bureaucracy, and probably made in Java or Sumatra. 
It had a compass rose but was not drawn to scale, as attempted by European maps 
of the period, the accuracy of which improved dramatically from early sixteenth 
century ones still based on Ptolemy to very detailed ones a century later. 

The English also made their first appearance, merchants following in the 
wake of a westward circumnavigation of the globe from 1577 to 1580 by privateer 
Francis Drake, subsequently the hero of England’s defeat of a Spanish invasion 
in 1588. Drake had captured a Spanish ship off Peru heading for Manila with 26 
tonnes of silver. He was cordially received in Ternate but surprised the Sultan by 
not buying cloves; his ship was already too full of Spanish loot. 

For several decades Macao’s Portuguese merchants enjoyed great prosperity, 
trading spices and Indian goods brought from Melaka for Chinese silks and por- 
celain, selling silk, spices and cottons to Japan and returning with silver, copper 
and lacquerware. Melaka also remained, as it had been during the sultanate, an 
important destination for the traders of the Ryukyu (Liu Kiu) islands, notably those 
from the Chuzan kingdom based at Naha on Okinawa. Although their language 
and culture were close to Japanese, they came under strong Chinese influence 
during the Yuan and Ming periods. They were linked in both to the Nusantarian 
network and to China, Korea and Japan. Though Okinawa had fish and agricultural 
resources, the role of trade was underlined by a 721-kilogram bell, cast in 1458 at 
the king’s palace at Shuri (the royal area of Naha). Now known as the Bridge of 
Nations Bell, it was inscribed with the words: ‘Ships are means of communica- 
tion with all nations; the country is full of rare products and precious treasures’, 
underlying Naha’s role as an emporium of the finest products, man-made and 
natural, and the importance of its merchants and seamen to its prosperity.4 

Not only did the Naha merchants act as intermediaries in much of the Japan— 
China trade, but their ships annually visited the southern seas buying tropical prod- 
ucts for sale in China and Japan and selling luxury items and fine manufactures, 
especially those from Japan. Pires noted the esteem in which their merchants were 
held. They were viewed as very honest, ‘well dressed, better than the Chinese, 
more dignified’. They sold ‘arms of all kinds, boxes with gold leaf veneer, fans 
[...] paper [...] silk [...] swords’, mostly from Japan. 

This involvement in Nusantarian trade of the ‘Luqoes’, as the Portuguese 
termed the people of Ryukyu, was long established. Detail before the fifteenth 
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century is lacking, but between 1432 and 1570 at least 44 official missions were 
sent from Naha to Siam, Annam, Patani, Melaka and Sunda. Ships are known to 
have visited Borneo, Sumatra and almost certainly Luzon. Parrots and peacocks 
from the region went via Naha to Korea, ceramics from China and Korea to Japan, 
lacquerware and swords and screens from Japan to China. Banana-fibre cloth 
and ikat weaving and dyeing techniques from Java were transmitted to Japan. 
Distinctive turban designs for higher court officers were borrowed from Malays, 
as were hairstyles held by a pin indicating the status of the wearer. That in turn 
was an indication of the extent of Nusantarian influence, and a reminder of the 
role of its seafarers in the pre-history of the Ryukyus. The Ryukyans were like 
the Portuguese, a small nation that played an important role in trade history, 
but only briefly. 


CROSS AND MONEY 


Setting the scene for the next 300 years, Portugal found itself mostly challenged 
not by local powers and traders, with whom it generally cooperated, but by other 
Europeans — bigger, better armed, better financed ones. The first was Portugal’s 
great neighbour and enemy, Spain, then at the height of its power after conquer- 
ing much of Central and South America. Spain and Portugal were both bound, at 
least in theory, to treaties, endorsed by decrees from the Pope in Rome, dividing 
the world into their respective spheres of influence. Spain had agreed that the 
Malukus were Portuguese and the Philippines should have been too. They were 
not considered spice-rich, however, and, by the time Spain took an interest in the 
Philippines, Portugal’s star was waning. Spain approached Asia from the Americas, 
not via the Cape and India, and, compared to the silver riches of America, the spice 
trade via the Cape was modest. In addition, Spain was a conqueror and Catholic 
missionary, not a trading nation. 

Portugal was inclined to put trade before missionary work, but did help 
plant Christianity in Japan, after a visit in 1549 by Francis Xavier, a noted mis- 
sionary and a founder of the Jesuit order. Under the daimyo Nobunaga, who 
was tolerant of foreign ideas, the religion spread rapidly and there was even a 
burning of Shinto and Buddhist shrines. Perhaps not surprisingly, Nobunaga’s 
successor Hideyoshi saw the Christians as foreign and an obstacle to his reuni- 
fication of Japan. Some were crucified, and the sect and its churches generally 
suppressed. 
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The Dutch, rich on their northern European and especially Baltic trade, 
had other ideas than spreading the Christian gospel. They had ambition, sea- 
manship, money and a state run by and for merchants. The VOC itself was a 
commercially groundbreaking organization, being a joint stock company with 
investors separated from managers. Hence it was able to draw capital, including 
Italian and German capital, from a wide merchant and investor community. 
At the time, the United Netherlands was also a republic in which merchants 
played a major role. As a result, although the VOC was technically private, it 
enjoyed close relations with the government. Meanwhile, the English, hitherto 
pirates and freebooters, had created their East India Company (EIC). Although 
formed earlier than the VOC, the EIC had fewer resources and was slower to 
send ships to the east. But both set out to challenge the Portuguese in trade 
with the Spice Islands and to develop pepper trade with Java and Sumatra. The 
EIC also aimed to engage in exporting Indian cotton goods. It placed factors at 
Surat and Masulipatnam to look for ways of trading with Japan and China that 
bypassed the Portuguese in Macao and Melaka. The Dutch established factories 
at Banten and Jayakarta (as Jakarta was then termed). The English followed with 
factors at Banten and Ambon. The VOC and EIC also both set up at Ayudhya, 
Patani and in Japan. 

The Dutch soon added an enhanced element of aggression. Finding com- 
petition tough at Banten in 1619 they moved from there and seized control of 
Jayakarta, making it the VOC’s Asian headquarters. Soon competition reached 
the Banda islands, where Dutch attempts to force the orang kaya to trade only 
with them led to some Dutch being killed. In retribution, in 1621 almost all the 
islanders were killed or sold into slavery and the population replaced with slaves 
imported to tend the nutmeg. 

This horrific episode resulted 1n only mild castigation for the VOC governor Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen, whose ruthlessness was shown also in a failed attempt in 1622 
to drive the Portuguese from Macao, and in a massacre of the EIC representatives 
at Ambon. That massacre pushed the EIC out of the Spice Islands and in 1683 it 
was also driven by the Dutch from Banten, forcing it to retreat to relatively remote 
Bengkulu in south-west Sumatra as its only presence in the whole archipelago. 
(Although never profitable, as west-coast trade was limited, the EIC built a large 
fort and held Bengkulu until 1824 when Britain swapped it for Melaka.) The Dutch 
also tangled with the Spanish in Ternate, forming an alliance with the Sultan 
which made them the major power in the Malukus. 
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TAIWAN BEFORE CHINA 


Rebuffed by China and defeated by the Portuguese in their attempt to take Macao, 
the Dutch turned their attentions to Taiwan as a base for trade with China and 
Japan, establishing a post they called Zeelandia on the south coast. Two years 
later Spain followed, setting up a post at Keelung on the north coast. But Spain 
was unwilling to commit to its defence and the Dutch drove them out in 1642. 
The consequences were far-reaching: Taiwan would otherwise have become 
part of the Spanish Philippines, with whom most of its then population shared 
Austronesian rather than Han Chinese roots. 

These European nations’ interest in Taiwan was a reminder of the lack of 
a significant role for Taiwan for 2,000 or more years. The Dutch saw Taiwan’s 
agricultural potential as well as usefulness as a trading post, but the inhabitants 
were too proud and comfortable to be wage earners on sugar and other plan- 
tations. So the Dutch encouraged Chinese migration and, by 1650, 15 per cent 
of the population, at least of the lowland areas, was reported to be Chinese. It 
was what has been termed a ‘co-colonization’, with both Chinese and Dutch 
seeing themselves in a civilizing role.3 But the Dutch were wary of China’s poten- 
tial power, and in 1661 they succumbed to an invasion by Zheng Chenggong 
(Koxinga) with an army said to be 25,000 strong. Zheng, son of a Fujian pirate 
boss and a Japanese lady, remained a Ming loyalist after the advent of the Qing 
dynasty. Qing authority over Taiwan was established in 1683 and mainland 
settlement increased, but China’s position was ambiguous. After expelling the 
Dutch it had established ascendancy over the western lowlands, sometimes 
in the face of stiff resistance. The lowland indigenous people interacting with 
the Chinese were viewed as semi-civilized barbarians, the mountain people as 
wholly uncivilized. Han Chinese probably did not become a majority until the 
ninteenth century. 

Taiwan was a setback for the Dutch, but by then they were benefiting from 
being the only Europeans to remain in Japan after the Tokugawa sultanate expelled 
others and persecuted the Christians they had converted. During the two centuries 
of Tokugawa isolation, the Dutch and Chinese at Nagasaki were the only foreign 
traders allowed, and they were tightly controlled. Japan’s isolation and the VOC’s 
failure to establish a foothold in China encouraged it and other Europeans to 
focus on Nusantaria. 
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The European rush to trade there was so fast that for a while London saw a 
pepper surplus. To supplies from Sumatran and Javanese vessels delivered to 
Arabian ports were added the cargoes of European ships returning via the Cape 
from India and Java. Such was the competition that the spice trade itself became 
insufficient. European merchants had to look for other goods, selling Indian cot- 
tons in Siam and the islands and buying Japanese and Chinese luxury items for 
sale in Europe. By the latter part of the seventeenth century the diversity of trade 
goods brought from the east was astonishing. Although spices offered the highest 
margins, the importance of loading and weights in keeping vessels seaworthy also 
influenced cargo composition and placement. One vessel of which details remain 
illustrates the point: of about 300 tons burthen, and thus smaller than average, it 
sailed from Batavia for Holland.4 On it were stowed, from the bottom up: eight cast- 
iron anchors, 400 chests of Japanese copper, 134 pieces of Siamese tin, 25 tonnes of 
sapan wood, 250 tonnes of black pepper, 400 bags of saltpetre (for gunpowder), 13 
casks of ginger, 14 of nutmeg, 3 tonnes of ‘tainted’ nutmeg, 72 bags of white pepper, 
312 bags of cloves and 20 of cardamoms, 52 chests of benzoin, 75 of chinaware, 47 
parcels of cotton, silk yarn, chests of various drugs and bales of cinnamon. Cabins 
were stuffed full of more nutmeg, silk, two cases of birds’ nests, 15 bales of Chinese 
tea, cases of indigo and one pot of civet. All had to be kept tied down and stable. 
The cargo was all in addition to 150 persons and their food and other needs. 

In tonnage terms, most of that cargo would have originated in Sumatra and 
been delivered to Batavia by local as well as Dutch vessels. The cargo also illus- 
trates Batavia’s role as an entrepot for products from Japan, China, Siam and the 
Spice Islands. 


CEASELESS RIVALRIES 


The major local pushback against the Dutch came from Sultan Agung of Mataram. 
In 1629 he tried to drive them out of Banten, but his siege was thwarted by Dutch 
sea power. This failure also reflected the relative decline in the naval capability 
of north Java ports such as Demak and Surabaya, which Agung controlled. Their 
decline was associated with Mataram’s focus on expanding its land base throughout 
most of the rest of Java and its efforts to impose an administrative system. Strong 
port cities were as much a threat as an opportunity for the sultan. Other factors 
included the superiority of European ships and the growing role of locally based 
Chinese in the China trade. 
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Mataram’s only overseas venture was to bring Palembang and Jambi, prosper- 
ing from pepper, into its orbit, but even this did not last long. Palembang broke 
away thanks to Dutch intervention and Jambi too regained independence. On 
Java, Banten remained independent and took control of Lampung in Sumatra, but 
generally during the late seventeenth and most of the eighteenth century indig- 
enous states suffered from almost constant warfare among themselves as well 
as with the Dutch. On the peninsula, states faced Siam’s southward expansion. 
The European interlopers were just one of several players in the competition for 
trade, but lack of unity among the Nusantarians was always to the foreigners’ 
long-term advantage. 

Aceh, with heavily Arab-influenced Islamic fervour, became important, over- 
coming Pasai to become the leading trading power in north Sumatra. Aceh briefly 
assumed leadership of the Malay world as a centre of religion and culture as well as 
power, making three unsuccessful attempts to drive the Portuguese from Melaka. 
But it was also a disruptive force. Its celebrated ruler Iskandar Muda (1607-36) 
threatened Jambi and Palembang and created havoc through the peninsula, 
crushing Johor and making slave raids on Kedah and Terengganu. Muslim and 
Malay identity were cultural bonds but seldom trumped the ambitions of states 
and their rulers. 

Aceh later had a brief alliance with the Dutch to expel the Portuguese from 
Melaka, but soon found the Dutch more dangerous rivals than their fellow 
Europeans, as they detached several small states from allegiance to Aceh. 
Nonetheless, Aceh remained a significant trading state. The hinterlands it con- 
trolled were great sources of pepper and its position at the tip of Sumatra was 
singular. It also effectively controlled Perak and hence its tin trade, though it was 
forced to share that with the Dutch as the latter’s power grew. 

Aceh’s peak was in the early seventeenth century but its relative decline was 
gradual; it enjoyed a long period of prosperity through that century and beyond. 
Its identity was specifically Acehnese, however, rather than Malay, and it had a 
diminishing role in the complex Malay, Minangkabau and Bugis interactions over 
the following century. 

Aceh’s problems with the Dutch worked to the advantage of Johor, which had 
helped oust the Portuguese from Melaka in 1641. ‘Without their help we could 
never have become master of that strong place,’ wrote Dutch governor-general 
Antonio van Diemen.* As a result they were content to let Johor prosper by con- 
tinuing to control Riau-Lingga. The VOC allowed Johor some of the trade that 
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would have otherwise gone to Melaka. Thus Johor briefly regained some of its 
status as Malay leader. It was short-lived, however. The 1699 assassination of the 
notoriously cruel Sultan Mahmud by Malay nobles led to internal discord. Trade 
was disrupted and a series of conflicts led to the secession of Siak. Enterprising 
Bugis traders from Sulawesi gained de facto control of the Johor-Riau sultanate. 

Johor was also in retreat from Ayudhya. Malay Patani came under their direct 
control when the Siamese pushed south, bringing armies as far as Terengganu. 
Although the latter remained linked to Johor through its royal family, fear of 
Siam’s desire to turn a vague tributary status into vassalage was ever-present. The 
thinly populated Malay peninsula was no match for Siam in numbers, and only 
the threat of Burmese invasion dissuaded Siam from further southward advance. 

Dynastic disputes and competing commercial interests made for almost con- 
stant small wars and a lack of unity against the European and Siamese infidels. 
An appeal by Rajah Ibrahim of Minangkabau in 1677 for a holy war against the 
Christians fell on deaf ears. Competition among rulers, combined with the need 
to deal constructively with the foreigners who bought their tin, pepper and forest 
products, made concerted action impossible. Even united, they would have had 
difficulty matching the power of the Dutch and their control of the Melaka and 
Batavia entrepots. In any event, Dutch dominance did not bring poverty. More 
often it came with trading opportunities. 

The VOC had its own problems trying to enforce its monopoly claims while 
needing to balance relations with competing local states. This led it more deeply 
into Java’s internal disputes. VOC profits suffered. This caused it to squeeze the 
local client states harder, which in turn encouraged those states to trade with the 
English ‘country’ traders who became increasingly active from around 1700. The 
EIC only had a monopoly of trade between the east and England. The ‘country’ 
traders could operate as freelancers in Asian waters. Not only were they more 
than happy to break into Dutch monopolies, but the English began to overtake 
the Dutch in shipbuilding and navigation skills. Most of all, the expanding EIC 
territory in India was a ready source of cotton goods and opium. Although Indian 
as well as Dutch traders participated in the trade between India and Nusantaria, 
the EIC’s presence in India spurred its trade farther east. 

Narcotics came to play an increasing role, with tobacco spreading rapidly 
around the region, having been introduced by Spain and grown in the Philippines. 
Gambier, of which Riau was a main supplier, was popular for chewing with betel 
and also used in tanning hides. Opium, previously little known in the archipelago, 
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became readily available thanks to Dutch and English imports from Bengal, and 
was used by Javanese, Bugis and Malays as well as Chinese. 

Riau — by now the capital of the Johor sultanate — thrived under Bugis control 
for most of the eighteenth century. As the western hub of Bugis enterprise it 
attracted Chinese, European and Malay traders and became known as a religious 
and cultural centre. Kedah and Terengganu also enjoyed prosperity, though always 
fearful of the designs of Siam. This power had recovered surprisingly quickly from 
a Burmese invasion that saw the destruction of Ayudhya in 1767; a new capital 
was created a few kilometres downstream at Bangkok. 

Commercial rivalries between ports was compounded by that between Malays 
and Bugis. European rivalries added to the instability. English traders not only 
offered alternatives to dealing with the Dutch but were also welcome because, 
unlike the VOC, they were willing to sell arms to the sultans and provide mili- 
tary technology. This aggravated regional rivalries but also reduced the military 
advantages enjoyed by the VOC. 

International trade in Nusantaria became increasingly competitive and Dutch 
monopolies hard to police in the face of resourceful traders who ranged from 
English and Armenians to Bugis and Chinese. The role of Chinese traders increased 
particularly rapidly in the eighteenth century: they accounted for about half the 
ships arriving at Batavia from regional ports and a third of those at Makassar. Thus, 
while island and peninsula ports continued to do good business, an increasing 
amount was in the hands of the Chinese, Bugis and Europeans. Dutch control of 
the northern Java ports was especially helpful for the Chinese. 

Local states, their own merchants weakened by the foreign competition, has- 
tened their own decline through local and dynastic wars. The same applied to the 
mainland states: Siam, Burma and Vietnam. They survived as political entities 
but focused on consolidating their land boundaries, playing decreasing roles 
in International commerce.? Cash crops were still a small part of overall output 
except in the spice and pepper regions, but the plantations were mostly operated 
for the benefit of Chinese or Europeans. They accumulated capital while local 
aristocracies spent their revenue from them on wars and comfortable lifestyles. 


JAVA UNDONE 


Despite its own rivalries, Sumatra prospered more than Java, which saw a succes- 
sion of destructive wars as Mataram lost its grip over much of the island. There 
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were wars of succession to the throne and outbreaks of rebellion. Whether or not 
the Dutch were directly involved, each war gave them an opportunity to expand 
either territory or influence over events. By taking sides opportunistically they 
fractured the power of Mataram. 

The increased Dutch reliance on cash crop production rather than trading 
profits also led to increasing Dutch demands for control. This was exercised 
through traditional rulers and bupati— rulers of regencies — who received a share 
of the produce. In the case of coffee they received ro per cent, while the rest had 
to be sold by the producers at 50 per cent of its market value, ensuring huge 
profits for the Dutch. The bupati also leased land to Chinese to create plantations 
in which workers lived in miserable conditions. 

The Javanese were resentful of the foreigners and seldom quiet for long. It was 
a violent era that saw the 1740 massacre of Chinese in Batavia. The massacre was 
an indirect result of the growth of the north Java sugar economy developed by 
the Dutch which, as well as attracting Chinese merchants, drew in thousands of 
Chinese as poor labourers in the mills. Following a slump in sugar prices due to 
Caribbean competition in the European market, poverty escalated and the Dutch 
threatened many Chinese with repatriation. Tension and violence developed; 
the Dutch feared outright rebellion and responded with massive force. Javanese, 
Bugis and others resentful of the Chinese influx joined in in what became the 
slaughter of thousands of Chinese. 

Constant Dutch pressure on Mataram led in 1755 to the Treaty of Gyanti, 
which gave the Dutch control of the whole north coast of Java except Banten, 
while Mataram was divided into the Jogjakarta and Surakarta (Solo) sultan- 
ates. Conflicts between local rulers involving Balambangan, Madura and Bali 
continued. Altogether the eighteenth century was a sorry time for Java as wars 
led to destruction and depopulation in some areas. Crop production and VOC 
overlordship increased and with it Batavia, the other north-coast centres and 
Chinese immigration all grew. Despite the 1740 massacre, by 1825 the Chinese 
population had reached 94,000 out of a total for Java and Madura of 4.6 mil- 
lion.® The VOC’s profits declined as entrepreneurial Bugis, Chinese, English 
and other traders made inroads into its claim of monopoly. Military expenditure 
required on land and sea was high, corruption increased, and various factors 
led to the loss of the VOC’s Indian Ocean trade. The final straw, however,was 
the Anglo—Dutch war of 1780-84 in which the British seized many VOC ships 
and captured its settlements at Padang in west Sumatra and Nagapattinam in 
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India. In the ensuing peace treaty the Dutch gave the English trading rights in 
the Indies. 

The VOC struggled on until it was nationalized in 1796, in time for European 
wars to become the main determinants of political boundaries in Nusantaria. The 
first 250 years of European presence in Nusantaria had wrought many changes. 
Nusantarians were clearly no longer in full control of their own destiny. But with 
some exceptions, their rulers still ruled and the same states still existed much 
as they had done in 1500. The major exceptions were the islands, which became 
directly ruled by Spain and its missionaries and thus became the Christian block 
to the advance of Islam. Nusantaria now had a new divide, as rival Abrahamic 
religions from the west competed more fiercely than Hinduism and Buddhism in 
the past. Yet this should not hide the reality that trade and power interests usually 
mattered more than religion in the kaleidoscopic rivalries which characterized 
the region. Nor, apart from in the Philippines, did the entry of European powers 
have much impact beyond the ports and on the sultans for whom trade revenues 
were their lifeblood. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Barangays and Baybayin 


pain’s first contact with the Philippines was in 1521 when Ferdinand 

Magellan (Magalhaes/Magallanes) reached the island of Limasawa 

between Samar and Butuan on the world’s first circumnavigation. The 
expedition was fortunate to include a scholar, Antonio Pigafetta, who recorded 
the voyage and was one of the 18 out of 240 who survived the epic journey. 
Their first encounter was with several large boats called balanghai (‘barangay’ 
in English), a vessel about 15 metres long and the ancestor of today’s banca. 
They thus encountered a basic building block of the archipelago’s society — a 
settlement was known as a ‘barangay’. This reflected its foundation by a small 
clan or family who arrived by boat. Insular geography was in command, so most 
communities were small. Barangay remains the basic unit of local government in 
the Philippines. 

In addition to the mundane -— lists of domestic animals, crops, betel chew- 
ing — Pigafetta noted the literacy in the local script of the Rajah Colambu of 
Limasawa which contrasted with the inability to write of the (Muslim) Borneo 
sultan he met soon afterwards. He compared the rice wine there favourably with 
palm wine and other alcohol and noted the use of scales — the leader of Spain’s 
1567 expedition sent a pair of scales back to his king as evidence of how ‘scru- 
pulous these people are in their dealings’.2 Rajah Colambu, who was brother 
of the Rajah of Butuan, guided Magellan to Cebu, where he was entertained by 
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an orchestra of girls. Cebu’s Rajah Humabon converted to Christianity, but the 
Spaniards got into a quarrel with the datu of neighbouring Mactan in which 
Magellan was killed. 

Very broadly speaking, early Spanish accounts say that Philippine society was 
divided into four levels, though precise definitions were hard to make, and there 
were differences between Tagal and Visayan hierarchies. At the top among Tagals 
were maginoos, who included datus, the heads of barangays. Next to those were 
maharlikas, who were free to change allegiance but owed service, either under 
arms or as labour. Third were alipins, who had no real freedom of work and 
were often in debt bondage. At the bottom were actual slaves, who had no rights 
and could be sold. The Spanish saw these as equivalent to their caballero, hidalgo, 
pechero and esclavo ranks. But the situation in the Philippines was much more fluid. 
There were gradations within all these classes and children born of mixed status 
inherited mixed social levels. At its worst it was never equal in cruelty to European 
treatment of African slaves. The Spanish writers’ contemporaries almost certainly 
exaggerated the formal distinctions, but hierarchy was important. 

Nationalist hero José Rizal was to write of the lower classes: 


Thanks to their social condition and their number in that time, the Spanish 
domination met very little resistance, while Philippine chiefs easily lost their 
independence and liberty. The people, accustomed to the yoke, did not defend 
the chiefs from the invader or attempt to struggle for liberties they never 
enjoyed. For the people it was only a change of masters. The nobles, accus- 
tomed to tyrannize by force, had to accept the foreign tyranny when it showed 
itself stronger than their own. Not encountering love or elevated feelings in 
the enslaved mass, they found themselves without force or power.? 


Rizal exaggerated, but this comment came in his notes to an edition of Sucesos de 
las Islas Filipinas by Antonio de Morga, published in 1609. Despite being a senior 
Spanish official, de Morga was precise and not unsympathetic. Rizal much 
admired this work as he thought it mostly gave a fair and positive impression of 
the people at a time soon after the Spanish takeover. He contrasted the state of 
the Philippines then with that of the 1880s. 

According to the account of de Morga the archipelago comprised a number 
of mini-states ruled by rajahs and datus, many related to each other but often 
fierce rivals. This fragmentation facilitated the conquest of most of it by Spain. 
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In all these islands there are neither kings nor lords who ruled [...] Instead in 
each island or province many chiefs were recognized, some more than others, 
each with his own followers constituting barrios and families who gave them 
respect and obedience [...] they received esteem and high regard and service 
in their wars, sailing expeditions, farming, fishing and the building of their 
houses [...] They also paid tribute.+ 


MODEST COMFORT 


Although largely self-sufficient, these communities traded with each other, 
particularly in the products of local craftsmen such as potters, weavers and 
tool-makers, and in pigs and fowls. They also traded with those living in the 
hills, who often supplied rice and cotton to lowlanders in exchange for fish, salt 
and other basic goods. Most trade was by barter. Wet-rice cultivation was prac- 
tised, especially in Luzon and Panay, but was not the norm, with many coastal 
communities surviving mainly on fish, coconuts, bananas and a wide variety of 
root crops, all less labour-intensive than growing dry rice, let alone laboriously 
transplanted wet rice. 

The population was low, probably because of social mores that kept families 
small. Women reportedly were not keen on having many children. Abortion was 
common, with certain women specializing in massage to induce miscarriage, 
and infanticide not unknown. Long periods of suckling also delayed ovulation. 
Venereal diseases were common, which would have impacted fertility, and the fre- 
quency of wars between the various small political entities also limited population 
growth. Although death rates from conflicts were probably low, the disruption 
they caused was high. Payment of bride wealth was also a disincentive to marriage, 
and its absence may explain the higher density of population in Ilocos compared 
with Tagalog and Visayan regions. As throughout the maritime zone, wars often 
focused on securing captives, not land, because land and coastal resources were 
plentiful but labour was in short supply. 

The numbers of Muslims in Luzon and the Visayas was very small at the time 
of the first Spanish contacts, the most important being Manila’s ruler, Rajah 
Sulayman of the Brunei royal family. However, said de Morga, Islam would have 
spread rapidly but for the arrival of Spain and its missionaries. Indigenous religion 
was ubiquitous but lacked institutionalization and sacred texts. It was concerned 
with the numerous spirits that inhabited the world and needed to be propitiated 
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with offerings. As spirits were all around there was no need for temples, though 
they had places near the chief’s house for making sacrifices and offerings. The 
spirits, or anitos, were concerned with earthly matters and were intermediaries, with 
a supreme being, Bathala, in the sky. Thus there was some concept of a supreme 
being and also of original creation, so that Christian beliefs in a first man, the 
Flood, Paradise and punishments for the future life could find accommodation in 
local traditions. The absence of organized religion or religious links to kingship 
made the islands open to both Christianity and Islam, incompatible though they 
might be with some social customs. 

De Morga was writing at a time when Spanish rule was quite new and 
Christianity’s reach was limited, so he was able to see both the old and the impact 
of the new. He dealt mainly with Luzon while noting features elsewhere, such as the 
ubiquity of tattooing, particularly among the Visayans. The Spaniards sometimes 
called them ‘Pintados’ after the tattoos with which they decorated their bodies. 
Tattooing of the male upper body, and sometimes more, was an Austronesian 
custom that was found throughout maritime South East Asia and has remained 
common in Polynesia. Islam was particularly hostile to the practice, but in the 
Philippines it waned only slowly. The word for tattoo in some regional languages 
was batik, so the decorative cloth dyeing of Java, batik, may have been seen as a 
replacement for tattooing.® 

Another Spanish work dated about 1590 and probably compiled at the behest of 
the Spanish governor had detailed illustrations of contemporary people, ranging 
from a Tagal noble couple adorned with gold chains and bracelets to tattooed 
Visayans, spear-carrying warriors from Cagayan and small, fuzzy-haired aeta 
(Negritos) of Luzon armed with bows and arrows. Now known as the Boxer Codex, 
this marvellously vivid work in ink and paint on Chinese paper gives an insight 
into the variety of people and dress at a time very soon after the conquest. 

De Morga characterized most Luzon people as ‘of medium height, with a com- 
plexion like that of stewed quinces, and both men and women are well-featured 
[...] They are very clever at anything they undertake.’ He described pre-Spanish 
modes of dress and the common presence of necklaces of woven gold and colourful 
stones. ‘The chief women also wear beautiful shoes, many of them having shoes 
of velvet adorned with gold.’® People were generally neat and clean and careful 
with their teeth, which, said de Morga, preserved them but was ugly. On Luzon 
there was also a race of small-stature people whom he described as ‘barbarians’ 
who were nomadic but robust: the aetaZ 
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The quantity of gold jewellery owned by ordinary people, not just nobles, was 
another feature noteworthy to the Spaniards. Gold’s relatively low cost was related 
not simply to the volume being produced from both placer deposits and mines 
but also to the Chinese use of silver, not gold, for trade. In the Philippines silver 
was considered more valuable than gold because there was no local supply and 
trade with China required silver. 

An early Spanish—Tagalog dictionary gives an interesting indication of the level 
of technology deployed, suggesting high levels of skill and craft differentiation in 
metal mining and -working, and in cultivation of rice. On the other hand, local 
ceramic wares were crude, with better quality products being imported from 
China, Siam and Vietnam. 


BOATBUILDING SKILLS 


A particular area of excellence was, naturally, given the geography, woodworking 
and boatbuilding. These skills were quickly put to use by Spain for repairing and 
then constructing its galleons. Local construction techniques were described in 
great detail by a Jesuit priest, Francisco Alcina, who lived in the Visayas for dec- 
ades. A shipwright who built boats and learned local sea chanteys, he described 
them in great detail in his four-volume Historia de las Islas e Indios de la Bisayas.® 

Philippine vessels were not made like Javanese junks for transporting large 
volumes over oceans. They came in many sizes but were built more for speed 
and manoeuvrability and inter-island travel in the rock- and shoal-abundant 
seas of the archipelago, where their shallow draught made them less vulnerable 
to strong currents and reefs than deep-keeled boats. Downwind they could sail 
very fast, easily outrunning Chinese and Spanish vessels, but with wind on the 
beam and no keel they would move sideways without paddlers or rowers. They 
relied on manpower at least as much as wind in a region where winds are mostly 
light and fickle. But their double-ended construction made them exceptionally 
agile, and paddlers could change direction very quickly, which sailing or even 
rowed vessels could not. 

Construction techniques followed the traditional ones of the region, which 
originated in the evolution from dugout canoes into plank-built boats. The smaller 
ones started as logs from which, wrote Alcina, a master craftsman using Just an 
axe and various kinds of adze could make a ten-metre boat, what today would be 
called a banca, in ten days. The hull was shaped so that bow and stern were well 
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above the waterline, the trunk hollowed out and outriggers attached. Larger ones 
had a wide plank as a keel, the sides built up by planks held together either with 
wooden-edge pegs or sewn together by fibres passed through wooden lugs on the 
planks. Cross ribs were attached, which provided lateral strength and seats for 
rowers. Alcina also considered the Filipinos better pilots than either the Chinese 
or Europeans. Although they knew of the compass, they excelled in navigation 
through understanding of natural objects and phenomena. 

The most common boat for local transport was the barangay, which would 
normally be about 15 metres long. But much bigger vessels known as caracoas, of 
25 or even 30 metres, were built for warfare. These had paddlers on either side and 
a central platform for fighting men. They were also known to have traded with and 
raided Fujian, though their cargo capacity would have been small compared with 
junks. These vessels were better suited to domestic trade, carrying rice between the 
islands, distributing porcelain and other imports, and trading in slaves. Raiding 
was a constant feature, whether for sale or, more often, ransom, as barangays and 
petty kingdoms were constantly at loggerheads. Trade in humans also involved 
Borneo and Maluku and the Muslim sultanates. Buyers were sometimes Chinese. 

The sophistication of domestic commerce Is indicated by the numerous words 
for different types of exchange, debt relationships and partnerships given in a 
Spanish lexicon of Visayan words published in 1637. Likewise, Alcina and others 
detailed expertise in weaving and metalworking — including in iron, though it 
was scarce and had to be imported from Borneo or China. 

Women, he reported, were clever at spinning, weaving and needlework.® A 
wide variety of foods was available. Cotton was grown everywhere, with some 
being exported to China. Other cloth was woven from banana leaf. Drinking 
palm wine, sometimes distilled, was very common. Indeed, ‘marriages and feasts 
were associated with heavy drinking — as a consequence they generally become 
intoxicated without the vice being regarded as a dishonour or disgrace.’?2 

Crops introduced from the New World included several which thrived: sweet 
potatoes, pineapples, papaya, cassava and tobacco. There were wild birds with 
‘wonderful colours’ and crocodiles were a constant menace but also venerated, so 
that even among Christians the words ‘may the crocodile kill him’ was acommon 
curse on enemies. Betel was ubiquitous: ‘The natives and Spaniards — laymen 
and religious, men and women — use it [...] at parties and visits [it was] served 
on heavily gilded and handsomely adorned plates and trays like chocolate in 
New Spain.’” 
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SEX AND TOYS 


The Spaniards adopted some local habits, but the missionaries were to be gradually 
successful in suppressing another: the practice of inserting metal objects under 
the skin of the penis as a way of enhancing female enjoyment. This practice was 
widespread not only in Luzon and the Visayas but throughout South East Asia, 
including Java, Pegu, Siam and Borneo, until suppressed by the new, male-centred 
orthodoxies of Christianity, Islam and Confucianism, and by general European 
and Chinese influence on social mores. The Chinese Ma Huan had reported from 
Siam in 1433 that it was seen as an aspect of the status of women and their right 
to sexual satisfaction: 


When a man has attained his twentieth year they take the skin which sur- 
rounds the virile member and with a fine knife open it up and insert a dozen 
tin beads [...] Ifit is a rich man they use gold to make hollow beads into which 
a grain of sand is placed [...] They make a tinkling sound and this is regarded 
as beautiful 2 


Pires noted a similar practice among men from Pegu. The hollow beads became 
a subject of fascination and may have been used in China in the late Ming period 
when there was a surge of interest in aphrodisiacs and sex toys. They were known 
as mianling — Burmese bells.2 

In Luzon they used ‘small balls the size of chickpeas’,4 reported the Spanish 
Gomez Dasmarinas in 1590, while earlier Pigafetta wrote of a more drastic version 
in Cebu: 


The males, both large and small, have the head of their member pierced from 
one side to the other with a pin of gold or tin as thick as a goose’s feather; 
and at each end of this pin some have a star-shaped decoration like a button 
and others like the head ofa cart nail [...] in the middle of this pin or tube is 
a hole through which they urinate [...] They told us this was the wish of their 
women and if they did otherwise they would not have intercourse with them. 


Something similar was practised in parts of Borneo into the last century. Penis 
insertions may have also been a reason for low fertility rates. 
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De Morga wrote, without much sign of disapproval, of the Filipinos: 


They are not very chaste, either single or married women; while their hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers are not very jealous or anxious about it [...] When 
the husband finds the wife in adultery he is smoothed and pacified without 
any trouble.® 


The women were mainly to blame for lust, asserted the priest Alcina. He devoted 
several pages to the subject, generally with the theme that it was ‘always the 
women who urged them [the men] to have more freedom and less hindrance in 
their sensuality’.2 The description applied generally, not just to those yet to be 
converted to Christianity. Almost 150 years later missionaries were complaining 
that sex was ‘the prince and master vice [...] it kept these regions aflame with an 
infernal and inextinguishable fire.’ 
Alcina also claimed that women were prone to have: 


excessive and unbridled relationships with each other [...] where they showed 
themselves more zealous in this regard than the men with their concubines [...] 
Other excesses could be reported, however I do not wish to stain this chaste 
paper with these ugly things. 


Puritanical Spaniards were easily shocked by local licence, but found local mores 
hard to resist. 

Fast forward 200 more years of Catholicism, and customs did not seem to have 
changed much. An 1858 visitor, while noting the omnipresence of the Catholic 
church, its saints and ceremonies noted: ‘Chastity seems to have been unknown, 
though a price was always exacted for awoman’s favours.’?° There was a high level 
of illegitimate births and ‘violations of vows’. Likewise, though divorce, common 
in pre-Spanish times, is still unavailable, changing partners and giving birth out 
of wedlock remain very common.** 

Alcina also made several references to men who dressed as women known as 
asug, said to be hermaphrodites or impotent people who kept each other com- 
pany. He maintained, however, that ‘nothing indecent regarding this matter is 
reported’.22 Homosexual relations were not known, Alcina claimed, until ‘they 
got from frequent dealings with the Chinese [...] a nation well known for this — 
or from their dealings with some Spaniards’.?3 (In contrast, in Cambodia, Zhou 
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Daguan had noted: ‘There are a lot of effeminate men in the country [...] They 
solicit the attention of Chinese in return for generous gifts.’ )?4 

The generally relaxed interactions between men and women made divorce 
common and straightforward, with goods and children being shared out. Relations 
were also reflected in music and poetry, including spontaneous creations of 
witty and often suggestive dialogues. Known as balak, this was described by 
Alcina as: 


Between a man and a woman and most commonly concerns affairs of love. 
They use it in two ways, either answering or replying to each other vocally on 
amatory matters [...] with remarkable sharpness [...] or else on two instru- 
ments [...] on these they talk and reply to each other.?5 


This balak had equivalents in other societies in the region. 
POETRY AND BAYBAYIN 


Poetry, whether recited from memory or created spontaneously in contests, 
came in several complex forms for different occasions and varying types of verse. 
Spanish sources recorded that some was written, but none has survived. Long 
epic tales were recited, often to the accompaniment of music, but these were 
handed down orally and only fragments of tales were recorded. Essentially this 
was an oral society that mostly used writing for practical purposes. Writing was 
easy enough, but reading longer texts was more difficult because of ‘an inability 
to represent stand-alone consonants’.”® 

Alcina noted those who were not skilful in supplying the consonants made 
many errors but ‘some, especially women, read with proficiency and without 
stumbling.’”2 

As elsewhere in the maritime zone, Chinese and Europeans alike were sur- 
prised at the prominent economic role of women, particularly in trade. But even 
more remarked was widespread literacy, of women in particular, albeit their 
literacy was used only for transient or practical purposes, for messages and 
personal letters rather than the reading and writing of literature. Spanish priest 
Pedro Chirino, writing in 1604, noted: ‘So accustomed are all these islanders to 
writing and reading that there is scarcely a man, still less a woman, who cannot 
read and write.’?’ Similarly, de Morga wrote, of the Tagals at least: ‘Almost all the 
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inhabitants, both men and women, write in this language, and there are very few 
of them who do not write it very well.’22 

The legacy of the Indian cultural influence which had come via Srivijaya and 
Java had left behind scripts which were in widespread use when the Spaniards 
arrived in the sixteenth century but gradually died out over the next 300 years. 
Although they varied according to location, all were derived from Kawi, hence 
arrived from Java, Sumatra or possibly Champa.?° 

The spread and usage of Kawi-derived scripts across Nusantaria is one of the 
lesser-known facts of the era before Islam and European dominance brought 
about the supremacy of Arabic then Roman scripts. The diversity of Kawi-derived 
scripts was such that Bali and Madura scripts both differed from each other and 
from Javanese, even if largely stylistically, and Sunda had its own script. So too 
did the Minangkabau of Sumatra and the Bataks, the latter writing on bark rolls. 
Makassar and the Bugis also had their own, as did Palawan, whose Tagbanwa 
script resembled Tagalog Baybayin, and Mindoro, whose related script was 
known as Mangyan. There is debate over whether Baybayin was the result of Bugis 
influence — with which its script shares some unique features — or from Sumatra 
or elsewhere.#: But the essential point is that basic literacy in a local script was 
common throughout the archipelago. 

The arrival of paper to replace palm leaves and other traditional media, and 
the coming of printing, undermined the position of the traditional scripts. An 
additional source of weakness was that they were used mainly for transient pur- 
poses such as brief letters rather than for recording laws or literature. There were 
important exceptions to this, notably Javanese poems and epics, and Makassarese 
annals. Spanish priests made some effort to translate Christian doctrines into 
Tagalog using Baybayin, and elsewhere some Muslim texts were written in local 
languages using their scripts. But the weight of religious orthodoxy and then of 
administrative demands, plus the commercial use of Malay written in Jawi, proved 
too much. The result was that Nusantaria, which in 1500 had perhaps been the 
most literate place in the world, at least if central Luzon is a guide, lost what 
could have been a singular advantage for a future era when mass literacy became 
a necessity for economic progress. 

Nor was pre-Hispanic Luzon unique. Elsewhere, old writing systems survived 
for centuries. There is evidence of high levels of basic literacy in Bali, and the same 
may have applied to much of Java and parts of Sumatra. As late as the 1930s a survey 
found that the most literate province in the Dutch East Indies was Lampung in 
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south Sumatra, where schools were few. Male literacy was 45 per cent, female 33 
per cent, but the literacy was mostly in the local Lampung script, not Roman or 
Jawi.22 It was particularly used in the exchanges of poetic verses between courting 
couples — just as described by Alcina in the Visayas. Literacy was higher among 
older people, indicating that the knowledge was handed down through families, 
not formally taught, and was by then slowly dying. 

Although de Morga, Alcina and others were writing some 50 to 100 years after 
Spain began its colonization of the country, their accounts give a good indication 
ofa pre-Hispanic country that lacked a highly developed political system, written 
laws or an established religion linked to the monarchy. So, while the Philippines 
was a backwater off the major trade routes compared with Java, Sumatra and 
Champa, we learn that it shared many of the common Austronesian social and 
cultural traditions, ranging from tattooing to the position of women, and parts 
of the Indian heritage, notably scripts. 

Being so fragmented by geography, political cohesion was (and remains) 
hard to achieve. Despite this and local language differences, basic culture was 
remarkably uniform throughout the archipelago, so its Spanish conquerors had 
no difficulty seeing it as an entity, with only Muslim Maguindanao and Sulu as 
exceptional and troublesome cases. Even there the differences did not extend 
beyond religion, non-Muslim Mindanao (the majority) sharing many pre-Islamic 
traditions with the Islamized regions. And so it was in much of the rest of the 
gradually Islamizing Nusantaria. One thing it did not share, thanks to Spain, was 
a belief in free trade. Consequent neglect of the region’s trade boom exacerbated 
the divide from the rest of Nusantaria. 


CHAPTER 20 


Makassar, Bugis and Freedom of the Seas 


s Spain in particular never learned, trade and tolerance are happy bed- 

fellows. So too are freedom of navigation and the absence of monopoly. 

Several Nusantarian port states flourished between the early sixteenth 
and late seventeenth centuries, taking advantage of the opportunities for increased 
trade brought by Europeans and Chinese. None set a better example than Makassar 
in south-west Sulawesi, successor to Melaka as a beacon of commerce and good 
governance.. 

Makassar was as well placed as Java as an entrepot for the spices of the Malukus 
and as a distributor of Chinese and Indian manufactures to the islands. Initially it 
had a rice surplus and Sulawesi also supplied forest products and the iron, nickel 
and gold needed in Java to manufacture an elegant kris. Geography and resources 
would have counted for little but for the welcome it gave to merchants. 

Makassar consisted of two conjoined little kingdoms, Gowa and Tallogq. It 
owed its initial rise to the arrival of Malay merchants following the fall of Melaka. 
South Sulawesi became the scene of contest between Portuguese Christians and 
Malays and Javanese bringing Islam, in which the latter prevailed. But Makassar’s 
success was as much due to the wisdom ofits rulers, who did not convert to Islam 
until 1604 and then maintained an open attitude to people of other religions. 

Once Makassar’s elite had converted, most of the neighbouring small states 
followed suit. But it took time for Islam to prevail over such local delicacies as dried 
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boar meat, raw deer liver and palm wine; and trade remained more important than 
religion. In Makassar itself there were several churches. One of the wives of the 
first sultan, Alauddin, was a Christian whose son was brought up as a Christian. 
It was a literate as well as tolerant place. 

Previous rulers had developed a writing system, known as Lontara. It had its 
own written law code and kept a record of history largely free of royal mythology. 
Books were acquired from Malay, Arab and European sources, and rulers devoted 
themselves to introducing foreign technologies including arms manufacture, 
gunnery and the construction of ships and forts. Missions were sent abroad and 
peaceful traders from all nations welcomed. Commitment to commercial freedom 
was regarded as an absolute, with Alauddin refusing Dutch demands to exclude 
the Portuguese, famously declaring: ‘God made the land and the sea. The land 
he divided among men and the sea he gave in common. It has never been heard 
that anyone should be forbidden to sail the seas.’* 

Ironically, a few years later the Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius used a similar 
quote to justify Dutch seizure of a Portuguese vessel on the high seas on the 
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grounds that Portugal wanted to impose a monopoly on the clove trade. Dutch 
hypocrisy was further indicated by demands to Makassar’s Sultan Hasanuddin 
not to send ships to Ternate, Tidore, Buru and other islands. In practice, though 
the Portuguese and Dutch wanted to control the seas they were unable to do 
so, only the ports. 

Makassar’s rulers and the state in general were highly praised for order, hon- 
esty and commitment to the arts and sciences. The Jesuit Alexandre de Rhodes 
described Sultan Pattingalloang as very wise and honest, with ‘our books always 
in his hands, particularly those which treated of mathematics’.3 A Dutch visitor 
in 1632, Seyger van Rechteren, described the king’s palace as being 6 metres off 
the ground, supported by 46 columns and protected by 20 cannon. There was a 
vast fleet of large galleys beautifully carved, some inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
the finest he had ever seen. 

There was method as well as principle in its policies. Makassar needed to 
balance the European powers, which were becoming increasingly intrusive and 
competitive: the Portuguese were being challenged by the Spanish and then by 
the Dutch and English. Keeping an open house to all was the best policy. The EIC 
established a post there in 1613 and French, Indians and Danes were among many 
distant nationalities to have a presence, as well as Javanese, Malays and others. The 
English were told that they could trade freely provided that they did not execute 
anyone, buy any Muslim slaves or build stone houses or forts. 

The EIC would have liked the sultan to be less tolerant of the Portuguese, but 
as their agent noted of him in 1627: 


His affection is very constant toward the English, as no politic prince in Europe 
could do more, but his country cannot be supplied without the Portugals so 
the best we can expect is to be in balance and that neither should annoy the 
others in the king’s havens.+ 


The state’s own ships and traders sailed to the Spice Islands to buy up cargoes for 
sale to Europeans and others at Makassar. They ignored Dutch claims to control 
and in some cases supported opposition to the Dutch. They saw themselves as 
defending both freedom of trade and the region against foreign incursion. 

At its height, around 1650, the population of Makassar is estimated to have 
reached about 100,000, despite epidemics which periodically killed many in a now 
crowded city. Makassar also had a reputation for safety compared with ports such 
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as Banten. Another boost came when many Portuguese merchants moved there 
following the Dutch seizure of Melaka in 1641. By that time the population had 
increased so much that large quantities of rice needed to be imported from Java. 


DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


Makassar established supremacy over the neighbouring kingdoms of Bone, home 
of the Bugis people, Mandar, Lowu and Toraja of south Sumatra, and held some 
sway over Sumba and Lombok. It spread Islam to these people, but remained 
sensitive to social structures, leaving existing dynasties in place while aspects of 
older religions, such as transgender priests, survived. Eventually strains between 
the Gowa and Tallog houses caused internal strains and royal trade practices 
upset some merchants. The Bugis also rebelled. But the ending of Makassar’s 
ascendancy was largely the work of the Dutch, who attacked in 1669 and eventually 
overwhelmed their defences in a fight that has been described as the fiercest ever 
fought by the Dutch in the east. Sultan Hasanuddin was forced to cede control 
of trade to them and Makassar merchants had to get licences to trade in Dutch- 
controlled ports. 

However, Makassar remained a significant port, an entrepot for trading cotton 
goods, tobacco, rice and slaves. Bonded labour and outright chattel slavery were 
very much part of its traditions and Sulawesi was a source of slaves, who were in 
demand in other parts of Nusantaria. The city also enjoyed a modest boom in the 
second half of the eighteenth century in the trade of trepang (large sea cucumbers), 
which its merchants collected from locations as far as north-west Australia and 
shipped directly to China — mostly Xiamen — from Makassar. Another result was 
the increased role of Chinese in overall trade at the expense of vessels owned by 
Malays, Sulawesians and Burghers (Eurasians).°* 

Makassar was exemplary rather than unique. From Ternate to Aceh, via 
Makassar, Banjarmasin, Brunei, Demak, Surabaya, Banten, Johor, Patani and 
Ayudhya, trade flourished. Many lesser ports remained active: Pasai and Palembang 
in Sumatra, Gresik and Cirebon in Java, and Sukadana and Kutai in Borneo, to name 
some. The Europeans could be a menace, but they also expanded trade volumes 
and profits. China still provided much of the demand and supply of goods, but 
participation was largely left to foreign-based traders, including Chinese settled 
overseas. Chinese copper coins were the most common small denomination, but 
several states issued gold and silver coins. Tin coins and cowrie shells were also 
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used. In this cosmopolitan maritime world, the relative values of these various 
currencies were quickly known. 

The growth of trade with both Europe and China had a huge secondary effect. 
Specialized production of cash crops generated regional trade in rice and other 
necessities and the growth of the cash economy generally. Rich merchants became 
capitalists, investing in plantations of pepper, sugar, tobacco, cotton and benzoin. 
This in turn created a demand for labour in an underpopulated region, which 
led to a surge in slave-raiding and trading. Pepper was particularly important, 
with an estimated 5 per cent of the population of Sumatra directly engaged in 
its production and many of the others in the transport and trading of it. Rulers 
and merchants relied on its profits. Cotton was widely grown, though more for 
regional consumption, while Japan and China both provided growing markets for 
sugar.° Production and trade financing also created a class of merchant financiers. 

Exports and wealth in turn generated a demand for imports, not just for useful 
manufactures such as iron tools, but also for luxuries which included not only 
Chinese ceramics, opium and other traditional imports but also fine and colourful 
Indian cottons. The trade in the latter was estimated to be worth 50 tonnes of silver 
a year. Trade wealth also meant that cities developed on or near the coast, while 
in the islands it promoted the spread of Islam. The early Europeans estimated 
that Melaka and Ayudhya were at least as big as London and Amsterdam at the 
time, and the states themselves were more city-focused than European equiva- 
lents. Financial systems were well developed, with Gujaratis and south Indian 
Chettiars prominent. Interest rates were generally low and similar in the major 
ports. Non-payment of debt was a serious matter that could lead to debt slavery. 

From around 1600 the Dutch and English entered the trade equation, initially 
more concerned with attacking other European ships in an effort to gain trade 
monopolies than with imposing their will on local rulers. European rivalries 
spilled over in other ways. Ayudhya had long been open to trade, but King Narai 
was anxious to balance Dutch, English and later French interests. This led to a 
bizarre episode with a Greek former EIC employee, Constantin Phaulkon, becom- 
ing influential at court, Siam’s exchange of envoys with French king Louis XIV and 
the preaching of Christianity by French missionaries. It also saw the appointment 
of another former EIC employee, Samuel White, to govern the Andaman port of 
Mergui, where he proceeded to engage in attacks on Indian shipping. The EIC 
retaliated by landing a force at Mergut. This led to the massacre of the English 
merchants there. The following year, 1688, there was a palace revolt against Naral. 
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The king and Phaulkon were killed and the nation turned inward. Only the Dutch 
factory in Ayudhya remained open/ 


BUGIS AS COLONIZERS 


Elsewhere, however, island and peninsula ports continued to flourish. While 
Makassar itself became less important, its neighbours, the Bugis, achieved fame 
as sailors, traders, settlers and general go-getters around the archipelago. Now 
Makassar itself is seen as a Bugis as much as a Makassarese city. The term ‘Bugis’ 
now applies to most of the people of South Sulawesi, but when the Makassar sul- 
tanate was at its peak, the Bugis were rivals. They had their own script and an epic 
poem, La Galigo, a combination of mythical origins and history (at times fanciful) 
of their rulers and dealings with neighbouring peoples. Not all of La Galigo has 
survived but it shows a highly hierarchical society with a keen awareness of Bugis 
links and quarrels with other peoples, and the role of ships and trade dating back 
to the Srivijayan era when they had absorbed Malay influence and dominated the 
Sumba sandalwood trade. 

Like most of their Nusantarian neighbours before Islam, they enjoyed relaxed 
mingling of the sexes, penis balls, cockfighting and music. Once converted to 
Islam they somehow combined an often fierce commitment to the religion with 
older traditions including transgender priests, the Bissu, who at one time or 
other featured throughout the Austronesian world. They have survived to this day 
among Bugis and Toraja. (Bugis Street in Singapore was famous as a transgender 
meeting place until ‘cleansed’ by government redevelopment in 1980.) 

Transgender male couples were widely accepted and there were also some 
transgender female couples. Although strict Muslims disapproved strongly of Bissu 
and some other non-Islamic traditions, they survived, often promoted by those 
at the top of a hierarchical society. Customary law (the local equivalent of Malay 
adat) remained strong, as did succession to kingship often by seniority rather than 
by sex — the Bugis states had several female rulers. The economic functions of 
men and women were differentiated but the boundaries were porous, and when 
sailors were at sea responsibilities for earning fell on the women. 

The regional sailing and trading prowess of the Bugis blossomed after the end 
of Makassar’s independence. Taking advantage of their central position in the 
archipelago — the Spice Islands to east and south, Java and Sumatra to the west—the 
Bugis became key intermediaries in regional trade. Large Nusantarian ships from 
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Java and Sumatra could not compete with European ones, or with Chinese capital. 
But the Bugis could be the aggregators, with their nimble, minimal-draught sailing 
boats gathering from and distributing to every port, big and small, in the region. 

They used a variety of craft of varying sizes, some with outriggers. As boat- 
builders as well as sailors, the Bugis also developed craft. From the traditional 
lashed-lugged, planked boats common to the archipelago evolved new designs 
for different types of use and incorporating some western elements. Their ves- 
sels, now known generically as prahus, changed over time as traditional designs 
were adapted using imported ideas. But the basic rig of two tripod masts with 
rectangular sails, common to much of Nusantaria, provided efficient use of deck 
space. Ability to alter the angle of the sails both by tilting the sail and by turning 
the mast enabled the boat to sail at 50 degrees or even less to the wind. Later, 
in the nineteenth century, the Bugis also developed the pinisi, which combined 
traditional elements, such as a slender hull and curved bow and stern, with a 
bowsprit and gaff-rigged sails borrowed from western designs. Motorized versions 
still roam the archipelago. 

The Bugis developed a formidable reputation for navigation, creating their 
own charts. They had the compass, but mainly navigated by the stars and obser- 
vation of sea and other natural conditions. This was not unique to the Bugis, but 
they perfected the practice of navigation through the complex geography of the 
islands. Willing, thanks to this ability, to go anywhere by sea, they presented 
a formidable challenge to Dutch attempts to monopolize trade. Their success 
had major political consequences for the whole region, helping to keep regional 
commerce dynamic partly through a de facto alliance with English traders’ efforts 
to thwart the VOC. 

The Bugis were also colonizers. In the late seventeenth century they began 
settling on the peninsula as sailing-merchant communities and as soldiers in the 
service of the Malay rulers. Many migrated in the wake of the bitter war between 
Makassar and Bone. So powerful did these overseas communities become that 
they seized power in Selangor, detaching this tin-rich area from Johor. In 1722, in 
alliance with a faction of the Malay court, they also gained power in Johor-Riau, 
making Riau into a major free-trading entrep6t. It attracted merchants of all kinds 
until 1784 when the Bugis were driven out by the Dutch, who took advantage of 
a Bugis quarrel with Malays and orang laut (sea people). 

Nonetheless, Bugis enterprise remained a key to trade, as the increasingly 
important English recognized. Francis Light, founder of British Penang, wrote 
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in 1796: ‘They are the best merchants among the eastern islands. The great value 
of their cargoes [...] makes their arrival wished for by all mercantile peoples.’® 
Likewise, EIC representative Stamford Raffles recognized the importance of 
the Bugis in regional trade and wished to foster their use of a British-controlled 
free port. He deemed the Bugis ‘fair traders’ and many ‘possessed of very large 
capital’.2 Bugis influence may have been at work in Raffles’ deal with Johor, which 
allowed the British to set up such a port at Singapore (as they had earlier done 
in Penang). Many Bugis merchants aiming to escape Dutch trade taxes quickly 
moved there from Riau. 

The Bugis were not just merchant adventurers, in the opinion of the English 
rajah of Sarawak: ‘Amid all the nations of the east [...] the Bugis alone have arrived 
at the threshold of recognized rights and emancipated themselves from the fet- 
ters of despotism’ — though Makassar remained the central point of a slave trade 
in which most local rulers and many European merchants participated.° With 
their region-wide trading system and colonizing in Sumatra, the peninsula and 
elsewhere they were the embodiment of Nusantarian traditions: outsiders but 
close enough in language, religion and culture both to rule and to be absorbed. 


SMALL STATES SURVIVE 


Bugis migration was the most prominent of several such moves of people that 
occurred in the wake of growth of trade and population. Minangkabau from the 
highlands of west Sumatra, where they were neighbours of the Malays and their 
language close to that of the Malays, migrated in large numbers to the penin- 
sula. They did, however, have some different customs, notably their matrilineal 
descent system and other pre-Islamic traditions. They created the sultanate of 
Negri Sembilan (meaning ‘nine states’) out of north-west Johor. Minangkabau 
also had settlements in south Sulawesi, Batavia and across Sumatra. 

These movements of peoples across Nusantaria were all evidence of change 
driven by a combination of growing trade and an increasing European role. 
Although they no longer fully controlled their own destiny, several of the small 
Nusantarian states remained prosperous. The ports were still needed even if con- 
trol of trade was shifting. Once-mighty Palembang remained important through 
the eighteenth century; Raffles described its sultan as one of the richest in the 
Malay world. In addition to the growing demand for traditional forest and sea 
products and pepper there was a boom in tin production on neighbouring Bangka 
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Island. Palembang also had links with the English, who gave access to armaments 
and had a post at Bengkulu on the west coast of Sumatra. Palembang struck its 
own coins and did not become wholly subservient to the Dutch until 1821. 

Palembang had long had close ties with the Bugis, who helped thwart Dutch 
restrictions on its ships trading east of Surabaya. However, the sultan was wary of 
too large an influx of Bugis, knowing how they had taken power in Riau and on the 
peninsula. Chinese, too, were kept under control, with most expected to live on 
boats, not on land, and prevented from trading in the interior. Arabs, particularly 
from Yemen, also had a significant presence, married into the royal family and 
gained trading favours. The royal marriage was to a Sayyid, supposedly a direct 
descendant of the prophet, which was a boost to the sultan’s status. Prosperity 
helped support missionary activity by religious teachers, who sought to cleanse 
local Islam of old traditions. 

Another east Sumatran state to flourish during the eighteenth and well into 
the nineteenth century was Siak, a sultanate formed by a Malay royal after he was 
ousted from power in Johor. Initially its capital was Benkalis, just across the strait 
from Melaka, and gateway, via the Siak and Kampar rivers, to the Minangkabau 
highlands, a populated source of rice and coffee. Its rulers succeeded in marrying 
Malay and Minangkabau traditions to create a well-managed state. Despite reject- 
ing Dutch monopoly demands, it traded with Melaka and distributed Sumatra 
cotton goods, opium and other products brought to Melaka by the Dutch. Siak 
was wary of attack, twice moving its capital further inland, latterly to Pekan Baru, 
150 kilometres inland. 

Rivalries between groups such as Malays and Bugis, dynastic squabbles among 
the royal families, plus the actions of the Dutch and later the English to increase 
their power by playing dynastic factions and ports off against one other contrib- 
uted to the long-term decline of Nusantarian states. However, the rulers were no 
pushover for the Europeans. Fora long time they were successful in their manoeu- 
vres to maintain both political control and to keep their ports open to all trade, 
while taxing the produce of the interior to sustain their states and amass wealth. 

Nonetheless, there was a steep decline in indigenous Nusantarian shipping 
from the mid-seventeenth century under the successive impacts of the Dutch 
onslaught and the dominance of Batavia and of Chinese traders. Between 1722 
and 1786 the percentage of Chinese vessels arriving at Makassar rose from 7 
per cent to 39 per cent and they became even more dominant on the Java coast, 
accounting in 1731 for 62 per cent of non-European vessels arriving at Batavia." 
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The European trading centres also tended in practice to attract Chinese migrants 
to provide skilled but low-cost services. While the smaller-scale Bugis trade con- 
tinued to prosper, an increasing share of shipping was in the hands of English 
vessels, with their speed, size and ready access to Indian opium and cotton goods, 
and of large Chinese-owned junks which traded around Nusantaria as well as to 
China. Nusantarian ports might continue to flourish, but their fleets did not. The 
north Java ports which once had their own mighty junks now hosted European- 
and Chinese-owned vessels. The disappearance of the Cham state had been an 
earlier blow to Nusantaria. Although Hoi An port under Vietnamese rule thrived 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, its prominence was mainly 
due to being used by Chinese and Japanese merchants rather than a reflection of 
Vietnamese maritime prowess. 


MALAY MALAISE 


Raffles felt that the Malay nations had been harmed by trading monopolies 
controlled by their chiefs. He largely blamed this on Dutch efforts to impose 
monopoly, ending the open trading traditions of Melaka and Makassar. He wrote: 


The destruction of the native trade of the archipelago by this withering policy 
may be considered as the origin of many of the evils and of all the piracies 
of which we now complain. A maritime and commercial people, suddenly 
deprived of all honest employment, or the means of respectable subsistence, 
either sink into apathy and indolence, or expended their natural energies in 
piratical attempts to recover, by force and plunder, what they had been deprived 
of by policy and fraud. 


Yet it was Raffles’ free-trading Singapore which delivered the biggest single blow 
to the old trading sultanates. Singapore’s instant success was to the detriment not 
just of Riau. Trade also migrated away from the other Malay ports of Sumatra and 
the peninsula. For a while some Malays benefited from cooperating with British 
suppression of piracy and bringing new ideas and technology. The British ruler 
of the Straits Settlements (Singapore, Melaka, Penang) presented to the ruler of 
neighbouring Johor a magnificent sword inscribed on the blade in Malay: ‘To the 
Temenggong Sri Raja of Johor in token of the meritorious service rendered to Sri 
Maharaja In stamping out piracy.’!3 
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Malay writer Abdullah Abdul Kadir, who admired and worked for Raffles, 
was quite vitriolic about the Malay society of his day and the responsibility of the 
sultans for its condition: 


It is no light tyranny that has been exercised by Malay rulers [...] Women and 
children who caught their fancy have been abducted [...] they have plundered 
the property of other men [...] if they owe money they refuse to pay it. They 
are very fond of gambling, cockfighting and keeping a host of slaves [...] It is 
always the custom of the Malay rulers to despise his subjects [...] many are 
the places and lands which have been destroyed by the depredations of the 
scions of the ruling house. 

There are many books and records which tell of the rulers of olden times, 
how great and powerful they were, so rich and full of wisdom. Why have their 
lands been despoiled by Allah ere now and passed into foreign bondage? Is it 
not because of extreme injustice that Allah has weakened them and enslaved 


them under foreign rule?" 


Bemoaning the decline of the status of Malay people compared with Chinese, 
Arabs, Indians and Europeans, he claimed: ‘Another failing common among 
the Malays is their inability to change or modernize their ideas or to produce 
anything new.’ Their decline was evidenced, among other things, by ignorance 
of past achievement: ‘Has any other race so forgotten its own language as to have 
no place at all where that language is taught?’ he asked. 

Abdullah saw the divine hand at work, punishing the Malays for their bad 
behaviour: 


I draw the conclusion that whoever incurs the displeasure of Allah must in the 
course of time be brought low. Even in my own lifetime there have been several 
Malay principalities which I notice have come to ruin. Some have reverted to 
jungle where the elephant and tiger roam... Once they were rich and flourishing 
states with a large population. Now they are states only in name.® 


Poor governance may have been one reason for the Nusantarian states’ decline, but 
the European impact was undoubtedly greater, gradually taking control of trade 
and shifting much to Batavia and then Singapore. Abdullah noted how quickly 
Singapore’s rise changed the world: ‘A new world is being created, the old world 
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destroyed. The very jungle becomes a settled district, and elsewhere a settlement 
reverts to jungle.’?2 Soon once famous trade centres such as Riau, Siak, Lingga 
and Pasai would be forgotten and Palembang, Aceh and Patani would become 
shadows of their former selves. The collection of lively small states that linked 
Nusantaria were succumbing to external forces. 

This was a slow process and western rule mostly came about haphazardly, 
driven by trade, not pre-planned empire building, let alone by religious zeal. 
Spain, however, had a different idea. 


CHAPTER 21 


Where Kings Reign but Priests Rule 


ther Europeans first came to Asia as traders, but Spain came to the 

Philippines as conqueror and missionary, in the process cutting 

many of the linguistic, trade and religious ties between most of these 
islands and the rest of Nusantaria. In practice their kings reigned but their priests 
ruled. 

After centuries of fighting Islam in Spain, the Spanish came with an anti- 
Muslim zeal. This was made very evident in the early days in Luzon where they 
found that, in addition to Muslim rulers in Manila, intermarriage and conversions 
had added to Muslim numbers. Spain’s first effort to colonize the archipelago, 
an expedition 1n 1543-5, was a failure, but a bigger fleet, commanded by Miguel 
de Legazpi, arrived in the Visayas from Mexico in 1565. 

By 1570 the Spaniards had received, sometimes after fights, the submission 
of chiefs in Cebu, Panay, Mindoro and other islands. They then sent a force to 
Manila consisting primarily of Visayan fighters, known for their hostility to the 
Muslims of Sulu. They forced the submission of the ruler, Rajah Soliman, and 
built a fort. Subsequently Soliman and his Tondo counterpart, Rajah Lakan Dula, 
revolted unsuccessfully and Spanish rule of the city and central Luzon became 
assured. The initial conquest was achieved with a force of only a few hundred 
Spaniards. Local entities were too small and disunited for sustained opposition. 
As Legazpi himself wrote: 
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Although there are large towns in some regions, the people do not act in concert 
or obey any ruling body [...] I believe these natives could be easily subdued by 
good treatment and the display of kindness, for they have no leaders, are so 
divided among themselves [...] If some of them at first refuse to make peace 
with us, afterwards, on seeing how well we treat those who have already 
accepted our friendship, they are induced to do the same. But if we undertake 
to subdue them by force of arms and make war on them they will perish and 
we will lose both friends and foe for they readily abandon their houses and 
towns for other places. 


Legazpi’s hopes of peaceful subjugation were pious but often at odds with the 
facts: the soldiery — including the Visayan troops often used on Luzon — tended 
to brutality. The Spaniards needed to exact tribute to support themselves. Some 
of the priests believed that force was justified to bring Christ to the heathen, 
though many too had moral precepts that somewhat modified the behaviour of 
Spanish officials and soldiers. But if concerted resistance was non-existent, local 
resistance to demands for submission was common, and continued sporadically 
for decades. Some barangays would submit voluntarily, some under threat; others 
would resist. Often those who submitted soon reverted to their old ways as there 
were insufficient Spaniards, priests included, to sustain submission and conver- 
sions. There were numerous local revolts, including by Christianized Filipinos, in 
which Spanish officials were killed. These were followed by punitive expeditions 
by Spanish soldiers supported by local troops from other regions. In other areas, 
notably the Visayas, the Spanish were seen as protectors against Muslim raiders — 
though their defence too often proved inadequate. 


COLONIAL EXPLOITATION 


In Manila the Spaniards created a European-style walled city, Intramuros, with 
stone houses and churches, while outside the native population lived in traditional 
wooden houses. Similar Spanish settlements were created at Cebu, Iloilo and 
Vigan. Official policy was to develop these as colonies while limiting the Spanish 
presence in the barangays to the priests, with occasional visits by officials and 
the holders of encomiendas. 

Encomiendas were a unique and negative feature of Spanish rule. They were 
grants of land to encomienderos: those who played a part in the conquest and the 
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early years of Spain’s rule. Few Spaniards came to the islands, as it required those 
who had already made the journey from Spain to New Spain to hazard the even 
longer trans-Pacific crossing. The result was that encomiendas were allotted to 
Spanish adventurers seeking quick gain, not bringing justice and Christian ethics. 
Grantees had a right to collect tribute in return for helping the development and 
conversion of the locality. In practice they sometimes used soldiers to extract 
tribute at gunpoint. 

Abuses were obvious but hard to correct. As early as 1591 the Bishop of the 
Philippines wrote that ‘the encomiendas are in worse condition than if the Spanish 
had never come.”? The Spanish king himself said that encomienderos had no rights 
to extract tribute as the Indians received no temporal or spiritual benefit. Sending 
soldiers to enforce it ‘renders impossible the pacification of the country’. The 
king’s demands were largely ignored. The number of clergy and paid officials was 
tiny, the troops ill-paid and the encomienderos had no other means of support but to 
tax the natives. To make it worse, as one priest wrote: ‘Having been elevated from 
low beginnings [they] try to become gods and kings in the provinces, tyrannizing 
over the Indians and their possessions.’4 

Dismissive though they often were of the people, the Spanish quickly appre- 
ciated the abundance of the finest timber and local boatbuilding skills. The boat- 
builders impressed with their mastery of woodworking and their ability to copy 
designs from observation rather than plans and measurements. As a result, large 
numbers of people were pressed into felling trees and working in yards building 
new ships and repairing the old. Manpower demands and harsh working condi- 
tions led to a decline in agricultural production. So too did the quarrying of stone 
and the construction of churches and fortifications. These were labour-intensive 
projects compared with indigenous building methods using timber. Even the 
priests added to the demands for labour tribute to support their households. 
Scandals over the domestic employment of girls naturally resulted. 

Spain needed ships for the trade to Mexico. Most of the huge galleons of 40-50 
metres in length built for the Pacific trade were not built in Spain but came from 
the yard at Cavite on Manila bay because of the ready supply of hardwoods there — 
each galleon consumed about 2,000 trees — and the availability of skilled labour. 
Galleon losses were high, particularly in the tricky passage between Manila and 
the open Pacific, where they were sometimes preyed upon by Dutch and English. 
Journey times were long and varied greatly. The westward one from Acapulco was 
quite straightforward, mostly finding steady winds between latitudes 10 and 15 
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degrees. Eastward crossings had to go far north to latitude 35 or higher to catch 
winds and currents and usually took four to six months, while the westward one 
could be done in three to four months. 

Spain also needed ships for its almost constant struggles with raiders into 
the Visayas and southern Luzon from Maguindanao and Sulu. The raiders had 
religious as well as economic reasons for their fight against Spain’s claim to the 
whole archipelago. Its nominal claim in fact included Brunei, which was success- 
fully attacked in 1578 but proved too difficult to hold. 

For much of the seventeenth century Spain was also in naval conflict with the 
Dutch. In an encounter in 1600 off Batangas, near Manila, the Dutch admiral 
Olivier van Noort’s flagship, the Mauritius, sank the San Diego, a large (35-metre) 
nau built in Cebu. Originally a merchant vessel the San Diego had been converted 
to a fighting ship on the instruction of Antonio de Morga, the official who wrote 
the celebrated early account of Spanish rule. Unfortunately its deck-level cannons, 
some from the fort in Manila, and lack of cargo ballast made it unstable and easy 
prey for the similar-sized but more seaworthy Mauritius. The San Diego wreck was 
located in 1991 and has revealed a vast number of objects from various sources — 
and many bones, as it sank quickly. 

As de Morga himself wrote, Spain was at a disadvantage in reaching the archi- 
pelago because the Spanish came via Mexico: 


The Dutch make the voyage [to the archipelago] much more speedily and safely, 
going and returning by way of India without touching its ports or coasts until 
they enter the islands of the Javas [...] They know them so well and have so 
much experience of the great profits they there obtain that it will be hard to 
drive them out of the East.° 


All told, the early years of Spanish rule saw impoverishment of some areas and 
the decline of the population outside the few significant towns. Population num- 
bers derived from the number of tributaries fluctuated around halfa million for 
most of the seventeenth century despite the expansion of the encomiendas and of 
government control. Estimates for the total population of Luzon and the Visayas 
indicate that eventually there was some increase, with the apparent total rising 
from 668,000 in 1591 to 837,000 In 1735. A higher birth rate because Christianity 
lowered the abortion rate may have been one cause of the increase. Extension of 
government control may have been another. 
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Conversion was a gradual process, too, with only a quarter of the population 
described as Christian in 1618. Yet the religious orders — the four orders of friars 
(Augustinians, Recollects, Franciscans and Dominicans), plus a few Jesuits — grad- 
ually brought the lowland and port peoples into their fold using a combination 
of preaching, carrots and sticks. The rituals of the church, the ceremonies, music 
and pageantry, the bells and prayer times had theatrical appeal to peoples with 
a strong tradition of music and display. Such Catholic features as holy water, the 
Eucharist and the calendar of saints were easily absorbed. Christianity also had 
two features better attuned than Islam to local traditions: alcohol and pork were 
acceptable. 


FRIARS TUCK IN 


The friars established their own power systems. Territories known as doctrinas were 
created. These were in areas which were mostly Christianized but not viewed as 
sufficiently developed in their faith to become parishes, the usual ecclesiastical 
entity. Each was presided over by one or more friars. They lived according to their 
own rule and reported not to the bishop in Manila but to their superiors in Spain. 
In theory the doctrinas should have developed into parishes presided over by a 
secular priest reporting to the bishop. But there were few secular priests available 
and the friars — who were mainly recruited from Spain’s poorer classes — were 
reluctant to leave their own doctrina domains where they enjoyed prestige, power 
and, for some, access to the pleasures of the flesh. 

As they lived in the pueblos, unlike other Spaniards who lived in their own urban 
settlements, the friars were the major Spanish influence on Philippine society. 
Until the nineteenth century, when the islands saw migration from Spain, local 
population growth and the beginnings of a more modern economy, the friars 
ruled the roost in the pueblos. Formal religious activity was intense, with midday 
prayers, church building and frequent feast days with singing and processions, 
but also strict adhesion to such Catholic rules as no divorce. Friars freely used 
flogging for even minor offences such as failure to attend mass. 

Yet even after nearly 300 years of Spanish rule the interior and mountain peoples 
were barely, if at all, Christianized. Thus, in the 1850s, a British observer noted 
that though the friars and the church were ubiquitous in the towns, Catholicism 
often seemed skin deep and attendance at mass was sparse except on feast days. 
Although the friars spoke the local language they were a class apart with their 
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palatial buildings and Spanish ways. Pre-Christian beliefs prevailed in some areas, 
with perhaps only two thirds of the population Christian, even by then. Popular 
Christianity came by way of rituals into which older traditions were incorporated. 
It was none the less real for that. 

The friars had a generally negative effect on the both the economy and on 
relations between Filipinos and their Spanish rulers. The harshest focus on this 
was on land rights, which accounted for recurrent disturbances in central Luzon 
through much of the eighteenth century. Lands that were formerly, by native 
custom, ancestral were now to be disposed of by the king, but royal decrees to 
ensure that pueblos had sufficient land rights were often ignored. 

In the Tagalog-speaking provinces around Manila, the friars and Jesuits 
gradually acquired huge estates, some left to them by descendants of the origi- 
nal conquistadors, others acquired at the expense of the pueblos. Laws against 
the sale of some lands were also ignored, allowing further enlargement of friar 
estates. A series of rebellions broke out in the Tagalog pueblos in Bulacan and 
Cavite and Batangas near Manila in the 1740s. The king responded with amnesties 
and some righting of land wrongs, but generally local Spanish and friar interests 
prevailed. Madrid was very far away. Until 1820, Manila reported to it only via the 
viceroy in Mexico. 


CHINA AND THE GALLEON TRADE 


Spain’s arrival on the east Asian scene was not entirely negative. In the first instance 
it led to a rapid expansion of trade with China. The Spanish presence in Manila 
created demand from Spain and New Spain as well as locally for luxury Chinese 
and Japanese goods, and some temperate-climate basics such as wheat. Chinese 
goods were paid for with silver from the mines of Mexico and Peru, which was in 
demand in China itself. Although Japan also exported silver, the volume through 
Manila gave a huge impetus to Chinese trade generally. The silver Spanish-Mexican 
coin eventually became the standard denominator of China’s overseas trade until 
the early twentieth century. Several dozen junks a year travelled between Manila 
and China, mostly to ports in Fujian, and 2-3 million pesos of silver a year flowed 
into China. This coincided with some liberalization of trade by the Ming and the 
boost to trade provided by the Portuguese presence in China and Japan. 

Silk, ceramics and other Chinese and Japanese luxuries were the biggest 
exports from Manila to Acapulco. Cargoes included Indian cottons, spices from 
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the archipelago, slaves and even carpets from Persia. Local products included 
beeswax, fabrics and gold. But the core, and very profitable, business was always 
silver one way, Chinese goods the other. 

Trade quickly led to an expansion of the existing settlements of Chinese and, 
for a while, Japanese at Manila. In turn that led to increased activity by Chinese in 
the domestic Philippine economy. While some came as established merchants, 
many came as adventurers seeking any opportunity in trade, crafts and even 
agriculture. The Chinese were known as ‘Sangleys’ to the Spanish, a word derived 
from Hokkien, sang-li meaning ‘business’. But it was not an easy relationship, 
the Chinese often being viewed with hostility by the locals and with suspicion 
by the Spaniards. 

In 1574 a Chinese pirate named Limahong (also known as Lim Hong and 
Lin Feng) attempted to capture Manila with several dozen vessels. He failed but 
then established a large settlement in Pangasinan province, from which he and 
his fleet were evicted only with difficulty. By 1603 the Chinese population had 
grown to several thousand — at least ten times the number of Spaniards in the 
Manila area. Many did menial jobs. Fearing they were about to be suppressed bya 
nervous government, the Chinese revolted, led by a Chinese Christian merchant 
hitherto trusted by the government. Being inadequately equipped, after initial 
success they failed to storm the city walls and eventually retreated en masse to 
Batangas, south of Manila, where they established a fortified camp. A large force 
of ‘200 Spaniards, 300 Japanese and fifteen hundred Indians — Pampangos and 
Tagals’ was assembled. It attacked and massacred most of the Chinese, except 
some who were kept as galley slaves. 

The rebels had appealed to China for help and for a while the Manila govern- 
ment was worried about possible intervention, but Ming China was unsympa- 
thetic towards its expatriate population. Going abroad was a betrayal. However, 
China said that Spain should be thankful for Chinese workers’ contribution to 
the development of Manila. It threatened that if Spain did not treat the remaining 
Chinese merchants well there would be no resumption of trade and China would 
gather a fleet and make war, giving the kingdom of Luzon to ‘those people who 
pay tribute to China’.® It was an empty threat given late-Ming aversion to foreign 
engagements but symptomatic of China’s view of the outside world. 

After an interlude, trade with China resumed, but shortages of many daily 
items in Manila were apparent as the Chinese had supplanted the natives who 
‘have much forgotten husbandry, the rearing of fowls, flocks, cotton and weaving 
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robes as they used to do in the time of their paganism’.2 The quote showed de 
Morga was aware that Spanish rule had its negative aspects for Filipinos resentful 
of competition from cheap Chinese labour. 

But it was not long before new migrants took the places of the dead. Indeed, 
the attractions of the Philippines for Chinese were such that they continued to 
arrive, despite periodic massacres, through the seventeenth century. Local people 
and Spanish alike valued the economic contribution of the migrants but resented 
their clannishness, their need for local women as they did not bring their own, 
and their prioritization of money-making. 


APPALLING GOVERNANCE 


Broadly one can conclude that, while foreign trade prospered during the first 150 
years of Spanish rule, the domestic economy did not. Spain brought disruption 
and, apart from new crops from the Americas, contributed little in the way of 
new technology or investment in production, let alone in education. Even trade 
declined in the eighteenth century as Spain’s power waned and the English, pirates 
and regular typhoons caused big losses. The secular Spaniards in the towns saw 
their numbers decline. They were deemed lazy and had few skills beyond being 
officials or taking part in the galleon trade, which was only a seasonal event. 
The occasional non-Spanish western visitors took a dim view of the country. 
The distinguished naval officer and explorer Jean-Francois de Galaup, better known 
as the Comte de La Pérouse, then leading a French trans-globe expedition, wrote: 


It would be difficult for the most unenlightened society to form a system of 
government more absurd than that which has regulated these colonies for 
the last two centuries [...] [Filipino people] appear in no respect inferior to 
those of Europe. They cultivate the earth like men of understanding, are car- 
penters, smiths, goldsmiths, weavers, masons etc [...] though the Spaniards 
speak of and treat them with contempt I perceived that the vices attributed to 
the Indians ought rather to be imputed to the government they themselves 
have established. 


Thanks to the dominance of the friars and of religiosity, 1t was an intellectual 
black hole. Even native priests, La Pérouse said, secretly despised the Spaniards, 
whose writ barely ran outside central Luzon and a few coastal towns in the Visayas 
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and Mindanao. Spaniards driven by lust for gold had, wrote La Pérouse, been 
followed by ‘legions of religious from every order [...] but the aim was always to 
make Christians and saints, and never citizens.’?! 

La Pérouse was contemptuous of Spanish failure to develop even the rich 
lands around Manila. The supposed indolence of the Indians was a response to 
that of their rulers. ‘Prohibitions and annoyances of every kind that affect trade 
mean that goods from India and China are at least as expensive as in Europe.’* 

He claimed tobacco was the best in Asia, and was grown and smoked by 
almost everyone. But the government had decreed tobacco a state monopoly to 
raise revenue. 


As a result, serious uprisings have occurred everywhere in the island, soldiers 
have been called out to quell them, an army of tax collectors is employed 
[...] several have been murdered but quickly avenged by the tribunals which 
bother with far fewer formalities when dealing with Indians than with other 


citizens.3 


Other western visitors had similar views, noting that, although Manila was an 
important port, it fell far short of its potential given its great harbour and location 
relative to China, Japan, the Pacific and all of archipelago and peninsula Asia. 
Wrote one: ‘Such a place in the hands ofa more active and more laborious people 
would perhaps become the richest entrepdot of the universe.’ 

Minor Spanish humiliations at the hands of Muslim raiders were frequent. But 
a major one came in 1762 when the British, with a force of just 6,000 despatched 
from India, captured Manila after only ten days. The British made themselves 
relatively popular by paying cash for goods and services and enlisting the support 
of the Chinese. But though all Spanish-ruled islands were surrendered, Britain 
never had the manpower to extend control much beyond the immediate vicinity 
of Manila. A Spanish resistance force remained intact north of Manila and most 
Spanish officials remained in their posts. The British withdrew in 1764 following 
the end of the globe-spanning Seven Years’ War. 

The Philippines had been a minor sideshow in the conflicts that drove France 
from North America and India. Spain lost Florida, but Cuba and the Philippines 
were returned. The British interest in Manila had been as a trading post. Had it 
wanted to, it is likely it could have taken control of Luzon and the Visayas. Indeed, 
EIC representative Alexander Dalrymple, a geographer with long experience 
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in the archipelago, outlined such a plan. Dalrymple had in 1761 negotiated the 
acquisition, from the Sultan of Sulu, of Balambangan island between Borneo and 
Palawan as an EIC base. 

Dalrymple noted that the poor state ofa potentially rich land was due ‘solely to 
the Indolence and Bad Government of the Spaniards’.° He was full of enthusiasm 
for the islands’ potential, including Mindanao, which he described as consisting 
of three main groups: 


The Subanons or Nation of the Rivers, who are Gentiles and are very numerous. 
The Illanon who are under many petty princes around the lake of Mallanao, 
and the Maguindanaos: the last two being Mohammedans and at war with 
the Spaniards.” 


The IlIlanon and Maguindanaos, he went on to say, had only coastal footholds at 
Zamboanga, Surigao and Cagayan de Oro. His notes on other islands described 
Panay as the ‘most populous and fruitful’ of the Visayas and that Palawan was 
mostly under Sulu jurisdiction with Sulu settlers on the east. 

Dalrymple advised an invasion of the Visayas, where there were few Spaniards 
and the people were ripe for revolt, having to pay tribute but getting no protec- 
tion. Bohol, he argued, had already successfully revolted and would be an ally. 
The Tagalogs were also restive and a general revolt could be encouraged, urged 
Dalrymple. It was a plausible plan but beyond the interest of a Britain with more 
vital concerns during a long and costly war with France and Spain. 

The direct impact of British occupation of Manila was minimal. It left a legacy 
of local uprisings, however, which erupted when news of Manila’s fall became 
known, notably in Pangasinan and Ilocos. It also led to an expulsion order against 
the Chinese in 1766 despite the Spanish undertaking to the British not to take 
revenge on Chinese who had supported them. 

Following the British withdrawal, Madrid was shocked into recognizing, 
according to reports submitted by an official, the abysmal state of the islands: 


The Indians, who are civil only when they fear some punishment, regard their 
sovereign with little respect and the Spanish nation with disgust as they see it 
humiliated by the English, the Dutch, the French and even the Moros. 


The writer of the report added that they were Christians and vassals only out of fear. 
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Some ideas for reform came from Madrid. By a 1789 royal decree, foreign ships 
were allowed to trade in Manila, but only in Asian goods, a restriction aimed at 
protecting the Royal Company of the Philippines.’2 Created in 1785, this company 
was a belated attempt to encourage plantation agriculture and have direct trade 
via the Cape with Spain, to which it was given tariff-free access. Investments 
were made in sugar and indigo cultivation but results were modest. With its past 
focus on the galleon trade, Spain lacked the Asian trading links of the English 
and Dutch. The Royal Company never made a profit and was abolished in 1834. 
However, the government’s tobacco monopoly prospered as the Philippines 
became an increasingly important producer. 

A significant social development came in 1760 with the recognition of mes- 
tizo as a class. Mostly they were the offspring of marriages between successful 
Chinese and local women of the principalia class. Numbering 36,000 in 1760, by 
1810 those registered totalled 119,000, of which only 11,000 were Spanish mestizos. 
The Chinese mestizos mostly remained in the pueblos as compradores managing 
friar and other estates. The Spanish ones were found mainly in Manila. Beyond 
the official status of mestizo, lines were often blurred, however, owing both to the 
stratification of local society and the extent of births out of wedlock. 

A chance of bigger economic and social change for the islands came with rev- 
olution in Spain itselfin 1812. But the triumph in Spain of liberal ideas borrowed 
from America, Britain and France was short-lived. Church and monarchy returned 
to power in Madrid. The very gradual progress made in the Philippines in the early 
nineteenth century was due largely to foreign, especially British, interest in devel- 
oping trade in agricultural products and the related growth of Chinese commerce 
and settlement around the region. The outside world would eventually shake the 
Philippines out of its Spanish torpor. But by then 300 years of Spanish rule had 
greatly reduced the links between these islands and the rest of Nusantaria. That 
legacy lingers, overshadowing shared linguistic roots and pre-colonial culture. 
Successively colonized by Spain via Mexico and then by America, the archipel- 
ago’s reorientation to Nusantaria and points further west is a work in progress. 
But one thread was never broken, disruptive though it often was, and remains: 
western Mindanao and the Sulu archipelago are mostly Muslim and resistant to 
the overlordship of foreigners and Christians. In other parts of Nusantaria, from 
north Sumatra to the Malukus via Java and Sulawesi, Islam and Christianity mostly 
coexisted. But Spain’s legacy of intense Catholicism left division in the northern 
archipelago. That was encapsulated by the challenge from Sulu. 
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The Sulu Factor: Trading, Raiding, Slaving 


or most of the nineteenth century one significant exception to the steady 
decline of the Nusantarian maritime role was what has been dubbed 
the ‘Sulu Zone’. It was a microcosm of the Nusantarian experience. A 
sub-region centred on the island of Sulu and comprising the Sulu archipel- 
ago, north-east Borneo, south-western Mindanao and southern Palawan, it 
played a role in both trade and international politics far beyond what could 
have been expected from a small population fragmented by ethnic groups as 
well as geography. Its status, which peaked in the early nineteenth century, was 
not extinguished until US control replaced Spanish imperialism in 1898. Echoes 
of its past remain in the disorder which has characterized the zone in recent 
decades, a sore for the Philippines which also aggravates relations with Malaysia 
and Indonesia. 
Sulu was a small trading centre with a rajah when it was visited by some of 
Zheng He’s fleet. Fei Xin’s account records that in 1418: 


Their chief, greatly esteeming the imperial benevolence, took his wife and son, 
traversed the sea, and came to court where he presented a single large pearl [...] 
The emperor was greatly delighted and honoured him with lavish presents‘ 


Islam later arrived via Arab traders from Melaka. 
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The new religion helped coalesce an island divided, according to Chinese 
reports, between four mini states representing different ethnic and linguistic 
groups. But Islam also brought it under the tutelage of the expanding sultanate of 
Brunel. It remained at least nominally subject to Brunei until 1578 when a Spanish 
attack on the sultanate led indirectly to Sulu’s independence. The Tausug were 
the dominant group in Sulu and their hereditary aristocracy of datus became the 
overlords of the archipelago, later extending their sway to coastal Borneo. Their 
principal rival was the sultanate of Maguindanao in western Mindanao, with 
Cotabato its main port. 

Sulu’s significance lay partly in its position — between the Spice Islands of 
the east and with trade both westward to India and Europe and northward to 
China. It also had a Muslim identity, which was crucial after the arrival of the 
evangelizing Spanish. Yet competition within the zone meant that disorder was 
endemic. The growth of foreign trade created shortages of manpower which 
spurred slave-raiding, which influenced the demography of other islands, Luzon 
and the Visayas in particular. Sulu provided captives for sale in Makassar and Java 
as well as within the Sulu sultanate. 

Trade between Jolo (the main town) and China grew rapidly in the eighteenth 
century. Junks, mostly from Amoy (Xiamen), arrived with porcelain, textiles, metal 
manufactures and rice, and returned with spices, camphor, sandalwood, beeswax, 
mother of pearl, birds’ nests, sea cucumbers and other marine products. At Jolo 
the Tausug merchants also traded with the Bugis from Sulawesi, Maluku and 
Borneo. The Bugis were partially able to subvert Dutch attempts to monopolize 
the spice trade and also brought forest and sea products (trepang in particular) 
from scattered islands as far away as Arnhem Land on the north coast of Australia. 
The Bugis were also buyers of Chinese goods for distribution eastward. 


THE EIC’S CHINA QUESTION 


The Sulu sultan collected a tax of Io per cent on the value of incoming goods. In 
practice Chinese merchants could be subject to additional demands from Tausug 
datus wanting credit or overpricing goods, but the trade was profitable for all. The 
return trade was especially lucrative as goods were mostly small and high value. 
It was the arrival of the English on the scene that did most to cement, fora while, 
Sulu supremacy. The EIC had become over-reliant on buying Chinese tea for the 
fast-growing British market, for which it mostly had to pay in silver. It needed 
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new products to trade. Independent English traders looking for ways around the 
EIC monopoly saw the islands as a potential new market and a source of spices 
which the Dutch were trying to monopolize. As one EIC employee wrote in 1795: 


The produce of the archipelago, dependent and independent of the Dutch, 
consists of an infinity of items of which the most prominent are diamonds, 
pearlshells, gold, spices, pepper, tin and birds’ nests. This produce ever has 
and probably ever will draw specie [silver] from China as the demands for 
these items is grate [sic] and the wants of the archipelago from China small. 
The archipelago wants much from Bengal and India and has little wanted in 


Bengal and India in return.? 


In other words, the region could offset China’s trade surplus with England while 
providing the EIC and its Indian possessions with a new market in the east. Its 
most available items were Indian cotton textiles, optum and English munitions. 

The EIC had already, in 1763, established a base on Balambangan, an island stra- 
tegically situated between Borneo and Palawan. Its agent, Alexander Dalrymple, 
aimed to make it open to all traders and to encourage the Chinese in particular. 
Given the problems that foreign merchants had in dealing with the Chinese trade 
regime in Guangzhou, China trade could best be encouraged by an intermediary 
port controlled by the EIC to which Chinese junks could come and buy opium and 
other goods from India, as well as island products arriving via Jolo. 

Balambangan was initially successful in attracting this trade. The Tausug 
needed arms themselves and sold most of the opium on to the Bugis to meet 
demands in Sulawesi. But Dalrymple’s successor angered the sultan, who feared 
that Balambangan no longer served Sulu’s interests. He attacked the trading 
station and drove out the EIC agent, a man deemed by his EIC bosses ‘to have 
exhibited a scene of irregularity, duplicity and presumption not to be equaled 
upon the records of the company’.? 

Nonetheless, English trade with Sulu continued to grow mainly through 
the independent traders, whose numbers swelled rapidly in the late eighteenth 
century as the demand and supply of goods soared and England had the capital, 
ships and merchant adventurers to provide the means of trade. There is scant 
information about the size of trade, but comparison of Dalrymple’s estimate 
and one in 1814 suggests that textile imports had at least doubled in 50 years 
and comprised 14 types of cloth from different parts of India. Jolo’s role enabled 
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the sultan to buy more and more weapons, with which he was able to extend his 
power. Dalrymple recorded requests for 10,000 dollars’ worth of arms including 
cannon. Two decades later a merchant recorded requests for 1,000 kegs (of 25 
pounds each) of gunpowder, six swivel guns, six large cannon, 600 muskets and 
100 pistols. That made for a formidable arsenal. 


GUNS AND OPIUM 


Trade growth continued through the first half of the nineteenth century, with 
opium demand increasing most ofall. So too did the number of traders involved, 
with Americans, in particular, busy in the armaments trade. In 1811 Raffles, then 
lieutenant-governor of Java, complained: 


Wherever they [Americans] go they have no object but commercial adventure, 
are by no means scrupulous about how they acquire their profit, and firearms 
are in the highest request [...] They have already filled the different clusters of 
the islands in the south seas with firearms and would not fail to do the same 
in the different eastern islands.4 


American traders took scant notice of their own government either. The consul 
in Manila in 1823 complained to Secretary of State John Quincy Adams that he 
could not give an accurate account of American trade as captains refused to 
divulge details of their cargoes to him. Americans were active in the Philippines 
trading under the Spanish flag, and with Sulu. Salem-based independent traders 
were common in the eastern islands and also traded with Sulu. Selling arms and 
opium was an important part of their business, as from the proceeds they could 
buy pearls, trepang and birds’ nests for sale. These were in greater demand than, 
weapons aside, America’s own products such as furs and iron implements. Noted 
the Singapore Chronicle in 1829: ‘Almost all vessels leaving ports of the US for China 
convey muskets, swords and gunpowder which they sell on their outward passage 
to the natives of Palawan and Maguindanao.’> 

The establishment of Singapore as a free-trade centre benefited Sulu ini- 
tially by improving its access to markets beyond Dutch control. But Tausug 
datus’ control of trade began to be eroded by the clout of Chinese operating 
from Singapore, who had more developed networks to China and elsewhere. 
Nonetheless, Singapore also provided business when Sulu’s relations with Spain 
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deteriorated as Manila sought to combat both English influence and piracy ema- 
nating from the Mindanao-Sulu region. 

Sulu’s ability to maintain its independence from Spain owed much to its abil- 
ity to exploit European rivalries and Spain’s lack of leverage in Europe. In 1848 
the Spanish sacked Jolo but could not hold it. That conflict ended all commerce 
between Jolo and Manila but Sulu continued to thrive through trade via Labuan and 
Singapore, ignoring Spanish attempts to force it to trade through Zamboanga. Not 
until the 1870s did Spain make sustained efforts, using steamships, to blockade 
Jolo and seize any trading or raiding prahus they could find. The fate of independ- 
ent Sulu was only sealed, at least for the time being, in 1877 when Britain and 
Germany prevailed on Spain to end the Sulu blockade and make it open to world 
trade in return for recognition of Spanish sovereignty over it. The following year 
the sultan was persuaded to accept this, but the underlying issue of Sulu’s sense 
of separate identity would not go away, even with the end of Spanish rule in 1898. 

Long before then the Sulu Zone had acquired a reputation for slave-raiding and 
of piracy which has yet to be extinguished. The period of Sulu’s key role in trade 
was also the era when slave-raiding and trading was at its height. The two were 
connected, but several factors contributed to a business which was unquestionably 
cruel though nowhere near the scale of the West African slave trade. 

The growth of trade and the availability of weapons created conditions which 
spurred raiding. Manpower was in short supply and producers needed workers. The 
raiders based in Mindanao and Sulu provided a supply of people for which there 
was a market throughout the islands. Originally much of the sea cucumber and 
pearl diving activity was the province of the often despised Samal and Bajau Laut 
boat dwellers, who lived on the shores and creeks of the islands. But as demand 
soared, land-based datus moved into the business and needed labour for the sea 
harvest. The raiding was also an indication of the modest hold the sultanate had 
on its non-Tausug subjects. Local rulers accepted the sultan as their superior who 
could (sometimes) collect trade taxes, but otherwise were autonomous. 

The principal raiders were a group known as the Iranun, or I-lanao, meaning 
‘people of the lake’, a name which derives from their origin in the Lake Lanao 
region. It is also the basis of the name ‘Maranao’ now used to describe the people 
of that highland area of western Mindanao. Groups ofIranun had migrated to the 
coast and the Sulu archipelago as a result of competition for land and to escape a 
rigid social structure. A major volcanic eruption may also have been a factor. The 
Iranun became masters of inter-island sailing, using not only the sailing prahus 
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common to Nusantaria but also building vessels which combined one or two 
sails with banks of paddlers. 

The largest craft had crews of up to 200, two hulls and no keels, so they could 
navigate through shoals and between islands where other local sailing boats, and 
western and Chinese craft, could not go. The oarsmen could provide speed while 
other vessels relied on wind in an equatorial region noted for fickle breezes. A 
variety of types evolved over time. Prior to the arrival of steam, the Iranun were 
masters of their environment, travelling as far as the north of Luzon and west 
to the Melaka straits, and even steam vessels could not compete in shallow and 
reef-strewn waters. 

The Iranun operated to some extent independently, but their activities were 
mostly encouraged by their Tausug overlords, who shared in their profits and 
provided weapons. These included swivel guns for mounting on the prow of the 
vessels and muskets to supplement the traditional Iranun arms of kris, sword, spear 
and shield. It was in Sulu’s interest to suppress piracy involving merchandise, but 
raiding for people was another matter, adding to Jolo’s role as a market where Bugis 
and others could buy slaves for export, and also providing manpower for Sulu. 

The raids humiliated Spain, which never quite gave up hope of conquering and 
converting the Moros, and whose subjects in the Visayas were often the Iranun 
target. A 1775 account records them capturing a Dutch vessel and acquiring 70 
slaves. According to information provided to Raffles in 1814, several thousand 
were exclusively engaged in the boatbuilding and raiding business in the Sulu 
region, half on Sulu and the rest on other islands including Basilan, Tawi-Tawi and 
Palawan.° The report said a base the Iranun had established in north-west Sulawesi 
had 3,000 men, 300 guns and 50-60 prahus. Growing numbers enabled them to 
establish small communities as far away as Jambi in Sumatra, where women and 
slaves could be settled to grow food and provide other services. They raided not 
only for slaves but for other booty too, notably raiding the tin-producing island 
of Bangka several times. Raiding reduced the local population of Bangka, leading 
to the import of Chinese labour for mining. 


REGIONWIDE RAIDS 


The monsoon winds enabled all-year-round activity. Raiders travelled south-east 
and south-west for part of the year and northward when the winds changed. Nearby 
Spanish-ruled territories were often the main target. Rough estimates suggest 
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that about 65 per cent of all slaves were from the Visayas and southern Luzon. 
Large fleets sailing from Jolo into the Sibuyan Sea between Negros, Mindoro 
and Luzon were able to establish semi-permanent bases in defiance of Spain. 
One on eastern Mindoro was reported to have 400-500 fighting men in addition 
to slaves who tilled fields. It had ten large vessels including a seized Guangdong 
junk. These settlements also served as depots in which to keep slaves until they 
could be transported to the market in Sulu. 

Making the inland seas almost a ‘Muslim lake’, they put at risk all the coastal 
communities of the region from north-east Mindanao as far as the fringes of 
Manila bay. The French explorer La Pérouse, who visited Mariveles on the Bataan 
peninsula, found it still largely in ruins after a 1780 attack which had carried off 
many inhabitants and driven others away. Spanish forces were mostly too weak to 
tackle concentrations of up to 60 prahus with dozens of slave rowers and Iranun 
fighting men, particularly when the Iranun were armed with cannon and musket. 

Coastal communities were largely left to defend themselves with watch- 
towers and palisades, and used churches as refuges. Friars played a large part in 
organizing defence, but often inhabitants had no alternative but to run for the 
hills and jungle, leaving the raiders to burn their settlements. For decades fear of 
raiders hung over all coastal populations and island trade was seriously disrupted. 
Thus while Sulu prospered mightily, many of the Spanish-ruled islands suffered 
depopulation. Overall, Philippine trade suffered at a time when regional trade 
was growing rapidly. 

Over time the Iranun ceded pride of place as raiders to the Samal based on 
Balangingi and other islands of the Sulu archipelago — though the distinction 
between Iranun and the Samal of Balangingi is imprecise. The Samal mostly used 
smaller vessels more suitable for surprise attacks and dispersed raiding. But there 
was no let-up in the frequency of attack all around the Visayas, with some islands 
being visited every year. In 1848 the Spanish, now equipped with steam vessels, 
took the war to Balanging1 island itself, with a surprise onslaught in which some 
450 were killed and many captured. Hundreds of slaves were released, dozens of 
vessels were destroyed, coconut trees were felled and villages were laid to waste. 
Many captured Samal were deported to Cagayan valley in northern Luzon. 

That disaster for the Samal did not end the raiding as they regrouped, though 
attacks on the Visayas were now on a smaller scale. Attention also shifted more 
towards the remoter coasts of Sulawesi, Maluku and Timor. Increased efforts 
by the British and Dutch as well as Spanish, plus their monopoly of steamships, 
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gradually led to more raiders being captured and more slaves escaping. But 
Spain’s hold on the Muslim lands remained weak and pirates harassed trade and 
communications from their base at Zamboanga until 1898. 

Years of raiding and slaving left a huge mark on the region, demographically 
and politically. The population of the Sulu archipelago rose dramatically, so that 
by the mid-nineteenth century at least half the people were slaves or descend- 
ants of slaves. Ownership of slaves was a measure of wealth as well as a means 
of obtaining labour and, in some cases, extra wives for datus and concubines for 
Chinese merchants. The fate of captives varied enormously, partly depending on 
their initial status, state of health, sex, age and skills. 

It is very roughly estimated that over the course of the century to 1870, 
200,000—300,000 slaves were acquired by Iranun and Samal raiders for sale in 
Sulu.® Relative to today’s population that may seem small. But it was huge by the 
standards of the time. Slaves were also a movable population transferred around 
the Muslim lands, sometimes being traded between several owners. The lucky — 
those who were young, had special skills and were good-looking — were absorbed 
into the Tausug social structure. The unluckiest — the old and the infirm — could 
end up being sold to the non-Muslim peoples of the Borneo interior for ritual 
sacrifice. The more prominent could get free with payment: in 1800 a friar was 
said to be worth 2,000 pesos, a European 300 pesos and a Filipino male 30-50 
pesos. Others were set free by their owners or when the owner died.? 

The trading and raiding economy also left marks on regional politics. On 
the one hand the strength of the Sulu sultanate assured that the grip of Spain 
and the Catholic church on the rest of the Philippines never extended to west- 
ern Mindanao or the archipelago. The state framework remained retarded even 
compared with the weak one that the Spanish developed for Luzon and the 
Visayas. The Tausugs, Maguindanao, Iranun, Maranao and Samal competed with 
each other. Folk Islam prevailed, and old traditions of datus remained, ensur- 
ing power was dispersed and sultans remained weak. The different groups had 
their Muslim-inspired oral epics. They were usually capable of uniting against 
Spain with its Christianizing agenda, but the concept of a single Muslim state 
never became a reality. It remains an idea whose time has yet to come. For all its 
status, Islam could not overcome the fragmentation of Nusantarian societies that 
geography had wrought. Meanwhile Christianity and Spain, followed by the US 
with its Pacific orientation, left the Philippines further separated by trade links 
and language from its nearby cousins. 


CHAPTER 23 


Nusantaria’s Existential Crisis 


owever deplorable its raiding and slaving, the Sulu Zone was for a 

time an exception to the collapse of local autonomy throughout the 

Nusantarian world. The nineteenth century saw the transformation 
of European imperialism from being a commercially driven enterprise to one 
of increasingly direct rule, reaching its apogee in a final land-grabbing spasm 
around the turn of the twentieth century. The remorseless progress of European 
imperialism gradually submerged a Nusantarian identity so closely linked to the 
trading states of the archipelago and peninsula. 

The trading states had already been reduced to playing second fiddle to out- 
siders with their bigger ships and better firepower. Now they were gradually driven 
from the seas by steam and gun technology, their cities becoming foreign-ruled, 
Chinese-dominated enclaves, their rulers mostly puppets within imperial systems 
determined by global not regional events. 

It is debatable how far this was their own fault, forever quarrelling among 
themselves, making opportunistic alliances with the foreigners, failing to marshal 
their own trading expertise in the face of competition, being divided by and losing 
some of their shared culture to the imported Semitic religions. The underlying 
fact was that they now had neither the size nor the technology to protect them- 
selves for a sustained period. The industrial revolution that spawned western 
military dominance also created massive new demands for Nusantaria’s resources. 
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Foreigners wanted to control those land and mining assets, not Just profit from 
the trade. Nothing could destroy Nusantaria’s cultural identity and history, but 
its ability to remain a region of its own was undermined. 

This gradual transformation of imperialism from commercial power to direct 
rule had several causes. One, paradoxically, was the rise of free-trade thinking 
in the west which was in turn linked to liberal ideas about religion and political 
systems. Free trade suited both the entrepreneurial English ‘country traders’ long 
operating in Asia and the new manufacturing interests generated by the Industrial 
Revolution. The EIC monopoly eventually met the same fate as the VOC. The 
process took a lot longer, but by the end of the eighteenth century its position in 
China trade was being undermined by competition and political pressures were 
building in Britain to remove its privileges. The territory that the EIC controlled 
in India continued to expand, but London was playing an increasing role in the 
Company’s affairs. 


PAYING FOR CHINA’S TEA 


The major growth in east-west trade during the eighteenth century was not with 
the archipelago but with China. This was largely due to the taste for tea in Europe, 
and especially in Britain. This trade generated huge profits for the EIC, and for 
the British government through taxes. But tea had to be paid for mainly with silver 
as China considered it had scant need of foreign products. Trade was conducted 
in an orderly manner through Guangzhou by the western monopolies dealing 
with a few Chinese merchants approved by the local authorities. Known as the 
Canton System, it worked well enough for many decades, but further growth was 
constrained by a western shortage of silver and exchangeable products. 

The English ‘country traders’ latched on to one product with huge potential: 
opium. China was already a significant opium consumer, mostly from domestic 
sources and from growers on its western border. European traders already had 
markets for opium in the islands, but China’s demand grew as supplies from 
India became cheaper. Export of silver from China was forbidden, so the opium 
vendors provided the EIC with the proceeds of their sales and were paid with 
bills of exchange redeemable in London. As Indian opium was cheap, demand 
grew so that it soon surpassed indigo and textiles as an Indian export, much of 
it coming from EIC-controlled Bengal. Thus the opium trade financed the EIC’s 
imports of Chinese tea and luxury products. Opium was to become for the next 
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century a source of money and war. However, the social damage done by opium, 
rather than its later derivatives such as heroin, has probably been exaggerated. 
Opium for centuries had been used by wealthier people in much of Asia. Even at 
the height of China’s opium imports in the nineteenth century, opium use per 
head was greater in Britain than China. 

Opium and tea were low-volume products, but for other trade the EIC built 
some of the biggest vessels afloat, the so-called ‘Indiaman’, armed ships of up to 
1,000 tons burthen. The combination of its shipbuilding and seamanship with 
the demands of India, China and Caribbean trade progressively made Britain the 
major sea power during the eighteenth century. In turn that increased its interest in 
establishing a presence from which it could project power in Asia. The immediate 
interests of the EIC and London were not always aligned, but London tended to 
follow where traders led, particularly after Britain’s loss of its American colonies 
in 1776. The impetus to settle Australia and the establishment of a settlement at 
Penang as a base on the China trade route were consequences. 

Yet British interests in Asia were secondary to those in Europe. The Dutch were 
of declining significance and no longer seen as a serious rival. Thus Melaka, Padang 
and forts on Ambon and Ternate were seized by the British to keep them out of 
French control during the Napoleonic war. Java was conquered in 1811. All were 
returned to the Dutch after the war, though Melaka was swapped for Bengkulu 
in 1824. At first glance this appeared an unequal exchange, but Melaka by then 
was in decline owing to competition from Penang and Singapore. 

Indeed, it had been the return in 1815 to the Dutch of Java with its resources and 
rich history that induced Stamford Raffles to negotiate the settlement at Singapore 
in 1819. Return of Java (though not of Sri Lanka and the Cape settlement) to the 
Dutch showed that London was as yet not interested in acquiring large territories 
to rule nor in supporting Raffles’ project to extend Britain’s empire eastward. 
Even the establishment of Penang through the efforts of an English ‘country 
trader’, Francis Light, were partly a response to another power — Siam — that 
was expanding at Malay expense. The first monarch of the still-reigning Chakri 
dynasty seized power in 1782, killing King Taksin, and set about imposing Siam’s 
rule on the Malay sultanates. Patani was invaded when its sultan, who had used 
the earlier Burmese sack of Ayudhya to renounce his dependent status, refused to 
go to Bangkok and prostrate himself. A brutal invasion saw 4,000 Malays taken 
in chains to the capital along with two huge siege cannons representative of 
Patani’s reputation for superior gun foundry. Known as Sri Negara and Sri Patani, 
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they were six metres long. The latter resides outside the Ministry of Defence in 
Bangkok, a symbol of Siam’s conquest of Malay Muslims. 

The Chakri ruler also invaded Kelantan and Terengganu. A worried Kedah 
hoped to gain British help by leasing Penang to the EIC, persuaded by Francis 
Light, a merchant long resident in Phuket. From their settlement at Chennai, 
the British merchants had a thriving trade with ports on the straits and wanted 
a permanent presence there. But Aceh and the Dutch both prevented this until 
the Penang opportunity arose. Unfortunately for the Sultan of Kedah, Light had 
made promises his superiors in Bengal would not support. The sultan appealed 
to Malays, Bugis, Minangkabau and Acehnese to help him drive out the infidels, 
but nothing came of it. Selangor, Johor, Negri Sembilan and Perak all continued to 
be as much concerned with each other as with Siam, often looking to the English 
for trade and weapons with which to strengthen their positions. 

For Raffles, Penang was not a sufficient base for extending British influence. 
Taking advantage of rivalries within the Johor-Riau royal house, he had prevailed 
upon the Temenggong, who held Johor as fief of the sultan, to lease the island of 
Singapore and proclaim it a free-trade port. It was an instant success, not least 
with Chinese traders. But Singapore’s rapid rise would not have occurred but for 
two factors. First was the decline of Riau, which until the late eighteenth century 
had flourished as an entrepét for goods and merchants from India, China and the 
eastern archipelago, and was a source of gambier and tin until it was undermined 
as the roles of Britain and its Penang settlement grew. The second was that there 
was already a significant Chinese presence in Singapore and Johor of gambier 
and pepper farmers.: Singapore not only took much trade away from Batavia but 
also spelled the beginning of the end of the era of Malay entrepdts such as Riau 
and Palembang. 


CRUCIAL SINGAPORE 


The British acquisition of Singapore was the first of a series of events through the 
nineteenth century which came to define the political geography of the region. 
Commerce was one driver, power balances within Europe another, imperial visions 
yet another. Raffles had a grand vision of Britain being instrumental in reform- 
ing, liberalizing and modernizing the Malay world from Kedah to Bali, through 
treaties with local states, ending local wars, ensuring open trade and suppressing 
piracy. As lieutenant-governor of Java under the brief British rule, 1811-15, Raffles 
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attempted much in a short time. He was both idealistic and ruthless, believing 
European power in Asia should not primarily be about making money but about 
modernizing conditions in once thriving nations which had fallen into decay. In 
Java that meant forcing Yogyakarta to yield its de facto autonomy after the sacking 
of the kraton (palace enclosure). 

In his The History of Java Raffles was scathing of Dutch rule: 


It was only about sixty years ago that the Dutch government first obtained a 
decided influence in the eastern districts, and from that moment, the provinces 
subject to its authority ceased to improve and extensive emigration took place 


into the dominions of the native princes. 


He described Dutch rule as ‘selfish, jealous, vexatious and tyrannical [...] wher- 
ever the Dutch influence has prevailed in the Eastern Seas, depopulation has 
followed.’3 He claimed Dutch forced-labour and cultivation demands had led to 
depopulation, whereas the natural condition for Java was for a gradual increase. 
In areas where government was not oppressive birth rates were not particularly 
high, but then neither were death rates. 

Efforts were made to free cultivators, abolish the land lease system which 
benefited the bupati, and institute a village taxation system in place of tax farming, 
which was mostly in Chinese hands. He ended forced labour, which had enabled 
his Dutch predecessor to build a post road from Batavia to Surabaya at a huge cost 
in Javanese lives. But the changes did not go deep and, not long after Dutch rule 
returned, rebellion flared, led by Diponegoro, eldest son of the former sultan. 

Diponegoro combined royal status with a commitment to a more rigorous 
Islam and an appeal to the peasantry, whose interests clashed with those of many 
of the elite who had been co-opted by the Dutch as regency and district adminis- 
trators. The ensuing Java War lasted five years, with heavy casualties, but ended 
in defeat for Diponegoro, who was exiled to Makassar. Dutch control of Java was 
complete. Control of Sumatra was a stage-by-stage process over go years, starting 
with Belitung in 1817, then Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri and Siak, as sultanates 
one by one yielded to pressure or force of arms. 

In the Minangkabau highlands in 1820s, the Dutch Joined the so-called Padn 
War to help traditional rulers defend their own power and adapt customs such 
as matrilineal descent against purist Islamists influenced by Arab Wahabism. To 
quote one study: 
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The Padri War was a violent, neo-Wahabi jihad. The Padri leaders attacked 
the institution of the matriarchate, burning longhouses, killing traditionalist 
leaders and murdering clan matriarchs. They demanded strict adherence 
to what they believed was the way of life prescribed in the Qur’an. Padri 
villages followed Islamic law, the men wore white robes and turbans and 
grew beards and the women were required to wear burkhas that covered all 
but their eyes.+4 


Minangkabau traditions survived but the Dutch also extended their rule in the 
region to a greater degree than elsewhere in Sumatra, creating conditions for 
Padang and the Minangkabau lands to become a prime source of future nation- 
alism and intellectual ferment. 

Aceh was very different. It had maintained independence partly as a result of 
its earlier treaty with Britain, but an 1871 deal with London gave the Dutch a free 
hand to invade. Not until 1907 did they finally gain control of Aceh. Some of Bali’s 
several small kingdoms survived almost as long, Badung (centred on Denpasar) 
falling in 1906 in a slaughter that saw the ritual deaths of the aristocracy known 
as the puputan. There had been an earlier puputan at Bulaleng on the north coast 
in 1849 and there would be another at Klungkung in 1908. But it was the Badung 
massacre, with about a thousand killed, which was the most horrific. It gave the 
Dutch avery bad press in the outside world and forced broader changes in Dutch 
colonial rule, changes which were given the name ‘Ethical Policy’. 

On Borneo the Sultan of Banjarmasin signed a treaty ceding sovereignty in 
1817, but the Dutch later abolished the sultanate and assumed direct rule. This 
was gradually applied to most of the rest of the island other than the northern 
areas, which gradually came under British control. 

The entity known as the Dutch East Indies was always a patchwork of political 
and economic arrangements. Java, other than the Jogjakarta and Surakarta sul- 
tanates, was ruled relatively directly. Local bupati retained much power but were 
always subject to the Dutch administrator class. The one measure of the Dutch 
that started to create a sense of common identity was the use of Malay as a lingua 
franca. It was already familiar at least on the coasts through the enduring impact 
of Palembang and Melaka on island commerce. Malay was to become the means 
of communication and identity of early nationalists, officially replacing Dutch 
during the Japanese occupation and being adopted as the national language at 
independence. 
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BRITISH AS TOP DOGS 


For Britain even more than for the Dutch, imperialism proceeded in fits and 
starts, without any overall plan beyond approximate spheres of interest. These 
were delineated by the Anglo—Dutch treaty of 1824 when the two swapped Melaka 
and Bengkulu and agreed on a dividing line between Riau and Singapore that 
kept the Dutch out of the peninsula and the British out of Sumatra. Control of 
the straits, with its settlements of Penang, Melaka and Singapore, and hence of 
the China trade route, was what the British sought. The eastern archipelago was 
assumed to be under vague Dutch hegemony which the British did not dispute 
as they were more worried about French designs on the region. 

The view of British officials around 1860 was that if it were not in the hands 
of the Dutch, some other maritime power would take over. The most likely was 
France. If the French possessed a large eastern empire they could threaten British 
interests in India and Australia. 

By the late nineteenth century a united Germany’s entry into the race for empire 
added more strategic concerns to the existing commercial pressures for European 
empire-building. On the peninsula, Siam provided a barrier to extension of British 
influence, though not one appreciated by Malay rulers. Siam’s push south reached 
its peak 1n 1821 when Kedah was invaded, forcing the sultan to flee to Penang. 
Siam sought to extend its hegemony to Perak, but Malay resistance and British 
interests led to an agreement with Bangkok that Britain would not interfere in 
Kedah and Siam would not interfere in Perak. 

The expansion of British influence on the peninsula was gradual, and any desire 
to challenge Siam’s sovereignty over the Malay sultans became constrained by the 
interest of the French in Cochin-China, southern Vietnam. (Cochin-China derives 
from the old Malay word for the area, ‘Kuchi’, with ‘China’ added to distinguish it 
from Cochin (Kochi) in India. In Vietnamese it was known as nam tien, meaning 
‘southern advance’, recalling its conquest of Champa.) 

France had long harboured a desire to become a presence in the region. The 
1787 Treaty of Versailles between the ruler Nguyen Anh and King Louis XVI 
promised French arms and ships to help defeat Nguyen Anh’s Tay Son rivals in 
return for a French presence at Con Son (Condor) island and Danang. In the 
event, French help was more modest but did contribute to Nguyen Anh con- 
solidating his power, uniting Vietnam as the Emperor Gialong while providing 
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France with a way into Vietnam through which to spread Christianity and French 
commercial interests. 

The harder the French pushed, the keener the British became to see Siam 
sustain its independence. They also had an interest in opening Siam to foreign 
commerce, long opposed by Siam’s nobility. However, in 1855 cordial relations 
between a new monarch, the highly educated King Mongkut, and John Bowring, 
a radical politician and literary figure who had become governor of Hong Kong 
and British plenipotentiary in east Asia, led to the conclusion of a formal treaty. 
This opened Siam’s commerce, particularly its rice trade, and abolished many 
monopolies. Trade, and immigration from China, boomed. Though the treaty 
gave extraterritorial rights to the British, it acknowledged Siam’s sovereignty and 
the equality of King Mongkut with Britain’s Queen Victoria. Similar treaties were 
subsequently signed with other western powers. 

British views of Nusantaria were formed in its Indian possessions and Australia. 
The logic of imperialism ruled. As later remarked by Lord Curzon, Britain’s 
viceroy in India: 


India is like a fortress [...] beyond these walls extends a glacis of varying 
breadth and dimension. We do not want to occupy it but we cannot afford 
to see it occupied by our foes [...] but if rivals [...] creep up to it [...] we are 


compelled to intervene. 


The peninsula — mainly Singapore — was in the first instance a strategic interest, 
though later profits from tin and rubber became more significant. 

Rivalry with France became a crucial factor from the 1850s as France obtained 
in stages control of Cochin-China, Annam, Cambodia and Laos. The established 
empires, the Dutch and British, proceeded in the same direction but more grad- 
ually. On the peninsula, they were keen to keep Siam happy by not pressing their 
interests in the Malay sultanates too hard. The Malays generally preferred to deal 
with the British, who were a source of trade and revenues and, unlike Siam, mostly 
lacked a history of conflict with them. 

Britain extended its sway over the Malay world through commerce, educa- 
tion of royalty in English ways, and political pressure, in several cases resulting 
from power struggles within the sultanates. One intervention in Perak, which 
also involved a series of conflicts between Chinese miners in the Larut tin dis- 
trict, resulted in the newly installed sultan having to accept the Pangkor Treaty, 
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which required the transfer of Dinding (now Manjung), a port enclave including 
Pangkor island, to the Straits Settlements. The first Resident proved so unwill- 
ing to compromise with Malay customs that he was murdered. In consequence 
the three held responsible were hanged and the sultan was exiled, replaced by a 
more compliant relative. 

Otherwise the extension of British rule went ahead without bloodshed. 
Kelantan even sent an embassy to London in 1867 seeking protectorate status. 
It was rebuffed as the British did not want to alienate Siam, but elsewhere states 
increasingly fell under British sway, accepting advisers called ‘Residents’. The year 
1895 saw the creation of the Federated Malay States, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang. Nominally ‘British protected’, the Federation introduced a layer of 
British colonial bureaucracy and laws between the sultan and the people. Johor 
remained outside the federation. Although it was in the forefront of agricultural 
development and adopted many British systems, it did not accept a British Resident 
until 1914. It thus joined the group known as Unfederated States: Kelantan, 
Terengganu, Kedah and Perlis, all with British Residents and ‘protection’ but not 
directly ruled. In 1909 Siam’s King Chulalongkorn accepted loss of sovereignty 
over all the sultanates except Patani as he sought to focus on the centralization 
and modernization of the Siamese core. 

The British also advanced their influence in the archipelago, but this was as 
much the result of initiatives by ambitious individuals as policy in London or 
Calcutta. It had been generally assumed that, although it was not mentioned in 
the 1824 Anglo-Dutch treaty, Borneo was in the Dutch sphere of influence. But 
the Dutch only had treaties with small states on the southern coast while Brunel, 
at least nominally, was master of the north coast. A British adventurer named 
James Brooke, who arrived in 1839, helped the Rajah Muda of Brunei suppress 
an uprising by Malay chiefs on the Sarawak River. In return Brooke was awarded 
a large chunk of land, now Sarawak’s Division 1 and the location of its capital, 
Kuching. 

Brunei recognized Brooke as a sovereign rajah in 1842 and the Brooke empire 
continued to expand, leasing more land from an impoverished Brunei sultan. It 
would have grabbed more but for London’s desire not to alienate Brunei. Sarawak 
was In practice an unofficial part of Britain’s empire. But Brooke became involved 
in a struggle with the Ibans, known as Sea Dayaks, for whom piracy was as much 
part of life as for the orang laut and the Iranun. He engaged the cooperation of 
the British navy, as well other Ibans, in bloody suppression, leading to much 
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criticism in London — and from Britain’s plenipotentiary in China, who referred 
to his ‘selfish interests and outrageous slaughtering’.° 

The north-east part of Borneo was disputed between Brunei and its former 
dependency, the Sulu sultanate, but in practice ruled by neither. The Sulu strait 
was viewed as important for shipping between Australia and China. Spain might 
make a claim in the name of suppressing Sulu Sea pirates and Germany was 
on the prowl for territory. Commercial proxies provided the British with a way 
forward. Hong Kong-British trader Dent & Co and Austrian consul Baron von 
Overbeck negotiated a lease of 17 million hectares from Brunei. At the same 
time, the Sulu sultan was persuaded to relinquish his rights on Borneo for 5,000 
silver dollars a year. The British flag was hoisted in Sandakan in 1878 but with 
administration by the North Borneo Company. Yet again commercial opportu- 
nities meshed with European strategic considerations in the parcelling out of 
Nusantaria. 

Farther east, the Dutch had long ignored the great island of New Guinea (or 
Irian) despite its proximity to Ternate, Ambon and the Banda islands. But it was 
spurred to take an interest by the British settlement of Australia, claiming its 
western half as a dependency of the sultanate of Tidore and asserting rights over 
the unexplored interior. The following year Germany claimed the north-east part 
of Irian. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 


Japan, too, then entered the arena to acquire possessions on the frontier of 
Nusantaria. Its prizes for defeating the Chinese Qing empire in a war in 1894 
included the cession of Taiwan, much of which was only under nominal Chinese 
rule. Indeed, when the Japanese had earlier complained about pirates from the 
island killing their seamen, Beying had replied that these were the deeds of the 
‘barbarian’ indigenous population who were outside imperial control. It was a 
reminder of how distantly Beijing viewed an island which probably only acquired 
a Chinese majority in the nineteenth century, many of whom were the offspring 
of mainlanders who had married local women. Japanese rule brought an addi- 
tional Chinese element to the Dutch-ruled lands: Chinese from the island were 
treated as Japanese — for example, paying lower taxes than Chinese in the Dutch 
East Indies. They also shared a near common language with the huge overseas 
community of Hokkien-speakers from Fujian. 
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The final western imperial move of significance came in 1898: the US contrived 
a war with Spain that was supposed to support an independence movement in the 
Philippines but was actually intended to drive Spain from Cuba and to assert US 
interest in the western Pacific. The US immediately grabbed the reins of power 
in Manila, claiming to bring good government to the archipelago’s ‘little brown 
brothers’, to use the phrase of the first American governor-general (and future 
president) William Howard Taft. After a brief but nasty war, the US managed 
to co-opt the Philippine elite, and its administration made worthy efforts to 
introduce education, institute a strong legal system and create a political struc- 
ture which would eventually allow democratic elections at local and national 
level. Paradoxically, however, the result was that the mostly mestizo landowning 
and commercial elite captured the political system. Muslim western Mindanao 
and Sulu were gradually pacified by the US but not reconciled to being part of 
a predominantly Christian country nor to seeing their patrimony eroded by 
migration from the non-Muslim Visayas. It was more than just a change of 
overlord. It added a new layer of complexity to a geographically fragmented 
Nusantarian society overlaid with competing imported religions. It also rein- 
forced the Pacific orientation of the islands, away from their links with their 
Nusantarian cousins. 

By the end of the ninteenth century the borders of all of Nusantaria had been 
established almost exactly as they are today. The only exceptions were the post- 
1945 separation of Taiwan, and formation of previously British-ruled territories 
into what became Malaysia and Singapore. But more damaging than this loss of 
local political control, which proved only temporary, was the economic impact. 
The Nusantarians no longer controlled their own seas, their own commerce nor 
even much of their productive capacity. That was to become clearer once foreign 
political control disappeared. To political fragmentation had been added eco- 
nomic dependence. 


CHAPTER 24 


Labour, Capital and Kongs!: 
The Power of the Chinese 


he most profound European impact on Nusantaria came indirectly: the 

scope it gave to Chinese migration, capital and commerce during a cen- 

tury and a half of economic boom and social disruption between 1780 
and 1930. The communities of Chinese traders and artisans were already long 
established by 1780, but numbers were tiny compared with arrivals over the next 
150 years, and especially those between 1850 and 1930. 

Western Borneo was the unlikely location for an event which set the tone. An 
area around modern Pontianak was ruled by a Malay sultan who had a precarious 
hold on an inland inhabited by Dayaks — natives of Borneo who were not Muslims. 
Gold was discovered, but the Dayaks were not willing participants in the hard and 
degrading manual labour needed to extract it. For Chinese, however, labour was 
a commodity which was in abundant supply and could be had for cash. So in the 
late eighteenth century the sultan invited Chinese, who arrived in such numbers 
that by 1820 they were estimated at 20,000-30,000." 

Opportunities beckoned for impoverished Chinese for whom dangerous work 
in tin and gold mines and on plantations was better than life at home. Chinese 
labour and enterprise combined with the commercial interests of local and foreign 
rulers to exploit opportunities in the thinly populated lands of the archipelago. 
As one British observer enthused in the 1850s, in addition to western capital and 
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trade: ‘The marvellous exodus of Chinese from their country is producing and 
will continue to produce extraordinary and lasting results.’2 

At around the time of the Borneo development, Malay rulers of Kelantan also 
began to encourage Chinese miners to produce gold. Palembang, too, looked 
to Chinese to exploit the tin deposits of Bangka, where production increased 
severalfold. Soon there were some 6,000 from Guangdong at Bangka. The Chinese 
exodus gained momentum as European demand for regional products boomed 
after the Napoleonic Wars, which ended in 1815. These Chinese were not owners 
of junks or even the pettiest of traders but unskilled workers. Chinese were also 
found working pepper, sugar and gambier plantations on the peninsula and in 
Java and Sumatra. Most saw themselves as sojourners, did not bring women and 
aimed to return to China when they had made a little money. Most did return, 
but more came. They were never popular, but were mostly tolerated because they 
were useful, at least to the rulers, and generally law-abiding. Their clan and dialect 
organizations (kongsi) enabled local rulers to collect money from the mines with 
ease. Kongsi also enabled traders to pool their capital. 

The migrants sometimes organized themselves so well that in one district 
of western Borneo they established a mini-state named Lanfang within the 
Pontianak sultanate. It acknowledged itself as part of the Qing empire and had 
a non-hereditary leader, its own defence organization and a quasi-democratic 
system of government in the manner of a Cantonese village — except that the 
Dayak majority had no say. 

Kongst could however degenerate into rival gangs, bringing death and disorder 
to the communities. They could also arouse the antagonism of local people and 
European rulers. Malays massacred many Chinese on the Linggi River in Negri 
Sembilan in 1828, and the Dutch fought three small wars against the Borneo 
kongst, the first in 1820 and the last in 1884. But generally the Chinese took care 
of themselves and were an asset to rulers, as they could be relied upon to collect 
taxes on their trade in opium and other goods. Even as early as 1794 Francis Light 
in Penang had noted: ‘The Chinese [...] are the only people of the east from whom 
a revenue may be raised without expense and extraordinary efforts of government.’3 


TAXPAYERS WELCOME 


In areas where Chinese were numerous they stuck to their own communities, 
languages and customs, but those who ventured into remoter areas away from 
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towns and mines tended to find local wives and slowly become integrated, par- 
ticularly in non-Muslim areas in the Philippines and Borneo where they could 
more easily be accepted than in communities to whom pork and foreskins were 
forbidden. 

The rapid growth of Chinese trade and settlement begun earlier was further 
enhanced by the British establishment of the Straits Settlements; Singapore in 
particular became a focus of Chinese, British, Bugis and other traders. Already by 
1845 more than half of Singapore’s population was Chinese, and they also grad- 
ually became the majority in Kuching, the main town of Sarawak.‘ With a little 
capital and a ready supply of cheap Chinese labour, small plantations of sugar, 
tapioca, gambier and pepper were established. Enterprise soon moved beyond the 
Settlements into the sultanates, Johor providing agricultural land while Selangor 
and Perak swarmed with tin miners. The steamship and then the Suez Canal rev- 
olutionized trade with Europe. As the century advanced, the industrialization of 
Europe and the US spurred new demands, particularly for tin. By the 1840s only 10 
per cent of tin exported from the Straits Settlements was going to China. Britain, 
once a major tin exporter, became an importer. Peninsula production soared and 
by 1880 was greater than the rest of the world combined. 

The kongsi system helped both business and the maintenance of good rela- 
tions with rulers. But it also protected a system of extreme labour exploitation 
by Chinese capitalists, whether mine bosses or the longer-established Chinese 
community leaders who acted as intermediaries with local or colonial rulers. 
Life expectancy at the mines was short. In the Perak mines alone, 3,000 Chinese 
a year died in 1879-82, mostly of disease, much brought on by poor nutrition. 
The death rate in part explains why most recruits from China saw themselves 
as temporary sojourners, saving for the day they could return home and marry. 
Chinese enterprise came to dominate because of ready access to migrant labour 
and to capital from the longer established Malay-speaking Chinese communities, 
which could interact with the English and Malays. 

The sheer numbers of Chinese workers had a self-reinforcing impact on com- 
merce. Wages and profits were recycled, resulting in a high velocity of money 
which spurred investment. Malay rulers on the other hand tended to hoard their 
wealth or spend it on luxuries. The Chinese were a huge stimulus to other trades. 
In particular, opium was a boom industry involving rich Chinese as farmers of the 
opium monopoly and all classes as users. The supply of cheap opium from Bengal 
and cash earnings from the mines transformed the drug from an indulgence of 
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the elite to a means by which workers far from home and without families could 
drown their sorrows and ease their pains. 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, and particularly in the western 
Malay peninsula states, there was a crucial nexus between opium, colonial rule 
and rapid economic development. Income from opium monopolies and farming 
was an important source of government revenue in the Straits Settlements and 
adjacent sultanates. In parallel, the Chinese with the opium franchises and often 
also with control of gambling and prostitution became immensely rich. They 
in turn invested in mines, plantations and other businesses. As the immigrant 
populations rose, the need to import 60 per cent or more of their rice require- 
ment offered further opportunities for Chinese traders to link with other Chinese 
exporting from Siam and Burma. Some also prospered in milling and in retailing 
the growing variety of trade goods generated by industrialization. 

Chinese alluvial mining activity benefited the sultans and generally had 
limited direct impact on the Malays. There was some cooperation: the mine 
bosses employed Malay pawang, holy men credited with special and even magical 
powers, in the search for deposits. Whatever their spiritual claims, the pawang 
were credited both by the miners and the British authorities with being useful 
for their understanding of the local topography and environment. They were 
well rewarded. The pawang, like saints and shrines, were a feature of Sufi Islam in 
Sumatra and the peninsula, though over time they lost influence to the sultans, 
who assumed a greater religious role as their secular one waned, and the pawang 
also lost influence to more orthodox Islam.° 

The tin boom era is encapsulated in the career of Yap Ah Loy, a Hakka from 
Guangdong, who arrived in the peninsula in 1854, worked in tin mines in Negri 
Sembilan and Selangor and eventually became the right-hand man of Kapitan 
China, the leader of the Chinese community. He succeeded to the title, but the 
Hakka fought a war against the Cantonese for control of Kuala Lumpur and its 
mines. This Selangor War also involved royal families as Malay-Bugis and other 
dynastic and inter-state rivalries were swept into the conflict. Eventually Yap was 
victorious and went on to control opium, gambling, prostitution and other trade. 
The war had drawn Britain further into local affairs. It appointed ‘Residents’ to 
advise the sultan and moved the state capital from Klang to Kuala Lumpur. In 
particular, Yap cooperated with Frank Swettenham, the Resident behind the 
formation of the Federated Malay States. Although there was sometimes friction 
over the gambling monopoly, Swettenham was a great admirer of Yap, writing: 
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His perseverance alone, I believe, has kept the Chinese in the country [...] He 
has provided the sick with an asylum, administered justice to the satisfaction 
of his countrymen, opened a brick field where he is doing excellent work and 
planted a tapioca estate larger than any in the colony.°® 


Yap was not the founder of Kuala Lumpur, but his rule over the Chinese and co- 
operation with Malay and British rulers helped turn it from a mining camp into 
the capital of the Federated Malay States and hence of Malaysia today. 


HIERARCHY OF COMMERCE 


International sea trade saw a different evolution. The Europeans with their supe- 
rior ships and armaments largely replaced Nusantarian vessels on the trunk trade 
routes to India and the west, leaving the locals with feeder routes and regional 
trade. The latter still thrived because the survival of many small ports was a nat- 
ural consequence of slow and expensive land transport. But as China’s trade with 
the Nanyang grew rapidly in the eighteenth century, so the Chinese junk fleets 
became ever more dominant in regional commerce. There was a particular expan- 
sion of the junk trade during the long Qianlong reign (1736-96) when China was 
prospering. So Chinese import demand was rising at the same time that Chinese 
were migrating in increasing numbers to the south, thus feeding two-way trade. 

This situation prevailed well into the nineteenth century until competition from 
western capital and steamships began to erode the Chinese role in Nanyang sea 
trade. In addition, China was affected by the Taiping rebellion and interest in the 
Chinese market waned as Europe and the US dominated demand. In Nusantaria 
itself, however, things were different. Economic growth, stimulated by a com- 
bination of export demand, immigration and, as security and health improved, 
a rising population, provided the existing Chinese traders with the means to 
expand locally while developing their links with others in the regional diaspora. 

Singapore and the peninsula were the key to the commercial ascent of the 
Chinese. British rule, at least over the western portion of the peninsula, coincided 
not merely with a further boom in tin production but also with a rubber-planting 
boom which began around 1goo. Although it was mainly Tamils from India who 
were recruited for the plantations, it was the Chinese whose population rose most 
dramatically. The Chinese population of the Straits Settlements tripled between 
1891 and 1931, while that of the Malays rose only 50 per cent. Perak was already 
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44 per cent Chinese in 1891 thanks to tin and by 1931 Selangor was 45 per cent 
and Johor 41 per cent Chinese. Percentages were much lower for the east-coast 
states, but their populations were smaller anyway. 

Thus the Malay peninsula saw by far the largest and fastest surge of Chinese 
into the traditional Nusantarian homelands. Nor were they all in mining and urban 
areas. Many became rice and vegetable farmers and rubber smallholders. To the 
alien mix were added Indian and Sri Lankan Tamils as indentured labourers or 
government clerks. In the process, the once separate identities of the Minangkabau 
and Bugis were largely subsumed in the Malay one and Nusantarians as a whole 
ceased to be the majority, let alone the dominant people. The peninsula also 
attracted migrants from Sumatra and Java, but this could in no way offset the 
expansion of Chinese and Indian numbers. 

Ultimately the system of capitalism that emerged on the peninsula, which 
combined Chinese entrepreneurship and labour, and western companies and 
technology in mining and rubber, worked to the disadvantage of the Malays. The 
peninsula economy prospered, but the Malays gained the least from their rich 
resources and, as European economic power gradually became less important, 
the Chinese with their capital and organization were in the best position to exploit 
the economic growth. The Chinese migrants were also a tough lot, coming from 
poor backgrounds, undergoing horrendous hardships on the way to the new 
lands and then suffering a high death toll from disease, generally without the 
consolation of wife and family. By contrast, the longer-established immigrants 
had capital and were protected by their own networks. 

There were concentrated pockets of Chinese elsewhere: in Batavia, on the 
Borneo coast, Manila and in other places. But that on the west coast of the penin- 
sula from Singapore to Penang brought a stunning change in the ethnic landscape. 
Chinese and other immigrants were also much more open to modern ideas. The 
Malay writer Abdullah Abdul Kadir wrote of the Malays: 


Inability to change or modernize their ideas or to produce anything new 
[...] these ignorant practices bring them no gain and which only their innate 
conservatism compels them to retain on grounds they were inherited from 


their forefathers2Z 


The Dutch-ruled lands saw more complex patterns of migration. Earlier the 
Dutch had tried to limit the movement of people, but economic development 
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created its own dynamic. Labour for the plantations in eastern Sumatra came 
predominantly from Java and Madura, not China or India. Debt slavery and slave- 
raiding also created a flow, mostly from the eastern islands and Sulu, often via 
Makassar. The slave trade declined only gradually after the Dutch outlawed it in 
1863. Chinese communities were concentrated in Java, mostly in Batavia, Surabaya 
and Semarang. Their separate status, or at least of those who spoke a Chinese 
dialect, was formalized by the Dutch establishment of the rank of kapitan for 
non-European foreign groups.® The Chinese had by far the most but there were 
some for Arabs, Bengalis and other ‘foreign Orientals’, and also for migrants from 
within the Dutch sphere: Bugis, Malays and so on. The ‘European’ population, 
which amounted to about 0.4 per cent by the end of the nineteenth century, also 
included a large number of mixed-blood people whose first language was not 
Dutch. There was no formal link between ethnicity and ‘European’ or ‘developed’ 
status — which was also granted to Japanese in 1899 — but Dutch speakers were at 
the top of the social hierarchy. 

In the Philippines the Chinese presence was almost entirely urban. In 1848, 
g2 per cent of Chinese were recorded as living in Manila. This had fallen to 48 
per cent by 1894 as cities such as Iloilo and Cebu developed and as the Chinese 
population increased tenfold to reach about 100,000.2 However, these numbers 
excluded the Chinese mestizos, several of whom had become large landowners. 


SETTLERS AND SOJOURNERS 


The notion of the ‘Chinese diaspora’ as a coherent group may sometimes be 
exaggerated. It may reflect a subsequent Han self-image as a civilizing force 
and a 1909 Chinese law claiming all persons with a Chinese father or mother 
to be its subjects. Though they were often viewed as a single entity, in reality 
they were divided into dialect groups adhering to Chinese regional languages 
and customs. There was a divide, too, between newcomers and the Peranakan 
Chinese, people long settled in the Nanyang who had adopted the Malay lan- 
guage and some customs but remained a separate and non-Muslim community. 
(Peranakan means ‘descendant’ and is derived from the Malay anak, meaning 
‘child’.) The Peranakan often acted as intermediaries with local and colonial 
rulers, while the sojourners, although they were residents, regarded themselves 
as staying only temporarily overseas. Others moved back and forth as trade or 
opportunity required. 
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Chinese cross-regional links may not have been as significant as was sometimes 
later assumed. Nonetheless, group associations at local level such as the kongs1 
were important in giving the Chinese an identity separate from the indigenous 
peoples and colonial rulers and traders, thus underpinning their success in 
business. Religion, or lack of it, was also a divide between Chinese and others, 
particularly in predominantly Islamic societies that outlawed pork and alcohol. 
This partly explains the much greater influence and integration of Chinese in 
Buddhist Thailand than on the islands or Malay peninsula. Trade plus migration 
and cultural and diplomatic exchanges brought significant Sinicization in Thailand 
during the first three reigns (1782-1851) of the Chakri dynasty. Only from around 
the 1830s did the aristocracy begin to look more to the west than to China. In 
the Philippines, Chinese mestizos were mostly Christians and as a class were more 
concerned with trade and education than nostalgia for their roots, though newer 
arrivals retained their Chinese identity for a generation or two. 


ON IMPERIAL COAT-TAILS 


Although western capital became increasingly important in both production and 
trade, the Chinese role compared with that of the indigenous traders gradually 
became overwhelming. Chinese communities were seldom seen as a political 
threat either to foreign rule or local sultans in the way that Bugis or Acehnese, 
for example, might have been to Malays. Their settlements were tolerated, if not 
encouraged, as producers of wealth. The Chinese with their kongsi and language- 
group networks had access to capital that indigenous traders and producers 
lacked."° However, the longer-term impact was to marginalize the traditional 
rulers and undermine the ability of the local elite to resist the west. The sultans 
were trapped between Malay traditions, British pressures for ‘modernization’ and 
the presence of large, growing self-contained communities of Chinese. 

Both push and pull factors drove Chinese overseas. The disorder induced 
by the Taiping rebellion in China made emigration from southern China more 
attractive. The 1842 British occupation of Hong Kong and opening of the treaty 
ports on the China coast provided new links to other lands. For sure, many 
Chinese stayed only temporarily and others intended to do so, but total numbers 
grew with every wave of economic growth in the Nanyang. Generally the colonial 
regimes were receptive, viewing the Chinese as hard-working, understanding 
the money economy, having no political ambitions beyond protecting their own 
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communities and traditions, and willing to pioneer progress in remote places 
where Europeans were reluctant to venture. 

Their Chinese-ness was often less important than their dialect group and was 
anyway expressed through social organization and customs rather than through 
loyalty to a remote and alien Qing emperor in Bejing. In Malaya in particular, 
because of their number and diversity, their relations with other Chinese, with 
Malays and with the British had many strands, depending on local political cir- 
cumstances as well as commercial and family circumstances and dialect group. 
Chinese in Kedah, an unfederated Malay state, had different interests, for instance, 
from those in neighbouring Penang, a directly British-ruled Straits Settlement. 

But there was no escaping the reality throughout the region that, although 
many gradually integrated commercially, if not socially, Chinese were often viewed 
as aliens who increasingly dominated local commerce. And, unlike the western 
overlords, they were there to settle as well as make money. They would not go 
away when the rulers changed. Nusantaria had yet another imported element 
with which to contend. 


CHAPTER 25 


High Noon of Occupation 


t is easy to exaggerate the degree of change in Nusantaria that resulted from 

the first two centuries of European incursion, at least when viewed from 

the point of view of ruling elites. ‘The Java of around 1700 was in reality 
the same as the Java of 700,’ noted one historian. Foreigners bringing new ideas 
were few in number and man could not change the dominance of the island’s 
topography. Yet from the early nineteenth century change became increasingly 
rapid. 

The long hundred years between about 1820 and 1930 saw an unprecedented 
rate of change throughout Nusantaria. It saw the final fall of the sea defences 
which had once divided the region into many small states but had kept foreign- 
ers away. In the short run, the process was to bring them under the colonial and 
immigrant heel. The longer-term effect was to create new and bigger states and 
transform the region’s demography, both processes which continued through 
the twentieth century. 

The early stage of this explosive century was dominated by the expansion 
of the existing mercantile capitalism driven by the west and underpinned by 
migrant Chinese. It saw the breakdown of the old structured trade mechanisms: 
the VOC and EIC, the Canton System and the many monopolies through which 
the maritime states financed themselves. Reasons for the change included the 
growth of trade itself, both with the west and within the region as populations 
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grew and moved. This drew in more Chinese, more English ‘country’ traders, 

more Bugis and Iranun. The breakdown of monopolies was also assisted by the 
free-trade beliefs increasingly promulgated by the British. The gradual extension 
of British rule in India also proved a spur to cash-crop development, notably 
opium and indigo. 

Generally, mercantile capitalism was not interested in ruling local states, 
merely in ensuring they followed policies in its commercial interests. Even Raffles 
in his whirlwind years in Java saw his role as being to modernize and monetize 
existing states, not displace them. But as trade profits declined due to competi- 
tion, the Dutch and Spanish sought to create supply monopolies. In response to 
falling earnings from the galleon trade as their American mines became depleted, 
the Spanish sought to profit from locally grown tobacco. A state monopoly and 

enforced cultivation were introduced in Luzon. In Java, while traditional rulers 
were kept in place, enforced cash-crop production (the so-called Cultivation 
System) provided big profits for the state monopoly buyer at the expense of the 


peasant producers. 
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IMPOSED LIBERALISM 


The broader western interest in direct control of states developed gradually, 
peaking in the late nineteenth century. It was spurred by a mix of commercial 
opportunity, inter-empire rivalry and belief that the west had a modernizing, 
liberalizing and ‘civilizing’ mission. Underlying all of this was the industrial and 
technological revolution in the west, beginning in Britain in the late eighteenth 
century and reaching its apogee around 1850. This set off a self-perpetuating 
process of demand for materials and demand for markets. It was no longer 
enough to provide markets for eastern products and to look for means to pay for 
them. Now the west needed these economies to grow and provide outlets for its 
manufactures. That in turn required more direct political control to end local 
monopolies, settle new land, bring in workers, encourage capital and create better 
currency and payment systems. Ultimately this would lead to the imposition of 
new legal systems and administrative structures. 

Thus even in the Philippines, ruled by a Spain which had fallen out of the 
European mainstream, change was evident by the 1840s. Modest liberalization 
enabled British and American capital to enter the sugar and abaca plantation 
industries in conjunction with the mestizo hacienda (big estate) owners. It was a 
slow process. Only in the 1850s were ports other than Manila opened to foreign 
commerce. A contemporary British visitor, noting the country’s potential, wrote: 


The greatest impediment to the progress of the Philippines and development 
of their huge resources is attributable to the miserable traditional policy of 
the mother country, whose Jealousies tie the hands of the governors they 
appoint to rule. 


He also sensed a lack of awareness of the outside world with a ‘newspaper more 
preoccupied with the lives of saints than the most stirring events of the political 
world’.2 

But change was gathering pace under the impact of foreign capital, for exam- 
ple the introduction of machinery for the large-scale processing of sugar cane. 
Immigration of Chinese was once again permitted. Overall, increased wealth, 
at least in central Luzon, Manila and a few other towns such as Iloilo and Cebu, 
underpinned the emergence in the generation born in the 1850s of a class of 
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educated, well-off mestizos. This so-called illustrado class, such people as José Rizal, 
Marcelo de Pilar, Apolinario Mabini and Juan Luna, was to lead the movement 
demanding equality and ultimately independence. 

Rizal demonstrated the link between economic development, the rise of a 
new educated and prosperous, but not aristocratic, class who were to be the 
force behind political change. Rizal was also conscious that the Philippines was 
just part of a wider Malay world under foreign domination. Malay-ness was part 
of his Philippine identity. His knowledge of Europe and a wider world gave him 
a wider perspective on his own essential culture than those whose experiences 
were largely local. 

Elsewhere free-trade ideas were imposed by the British on two mainland states 
which became more integrated into the maritime world. The 1855 Anglo—Siam 
treaty provided for the abolition of many monopolies and the end of restric- 
tions on rice and other imports. The impact was quite dramatic. Siam quickly 
became a major rice exporter, to the particular benefit not just of the farmers 
in the plain north of Bangkok but to the Chinese who dominated the rice trade. 
Transformation of the economy and centralization of the state begun by King 
Mongkut gathered momentum under his successor King Chulalongkorn. Massive 
immigration, mainly from China, was encouraged in order to provide labour for 
infrastructure projects. Following the British occupation in 1852 of Lower Burma 
(the area including the Ayeyarwady delta, Yangon and Pegu), rice and other trade 
liberalization there induced a surge in production and of immigration from India 
and China. Yangon became one of the largest cities in South East Asia, on a par 
with Bangkok and Batavia. It, rather than Mandalay, became the capital as well 
as the chief commercial city. 

Sitting at the junction where the rice granaries of the Ayeyarwady, Chao Phraya 
and Mekong basins met the mercantile and maritime world, the cities of Yangon, 
Bangkok and Saigon saw ferocious development between 1870 and 1930. Exports 
supported a surge of imports, mostly machinery and consumption goods from 
the west, in some cases — such as cotton textiles, a household industry almost 
everywhere — at the expense of local producers. Such was the surge in specialized 
production that by the end of the nineteenth century the Philippines was importing 
rice while exporting sugar, abaca, tobacco and coconut products. 

The Dutch East Indies saw some of the same process. The Cultivation System, 
which mainly benefited the Dutch state at the expense of the Javanese peasants, 
gave way to a freer economy that encouraged market forces and private investment. 
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The government committed to building railways and other transport. Java’s main 
towns were linked by railways by 1900 and there was rapid growth of a steamer 
network linking the islands to each other and to Batavia. Colonial regimes invested 
massively in transport to spur cash-crop agriculture so that by the 1930s the Dutch 
East Indies had 7,000 kilometres of line while the French-ruled territories had 
3,000 kilometres. 

The result was huge increases in exports of sugar, coffee, tobacco and rubber 
from both smallholders and large plantations. Rice production soared in the 
Dutch East Indies too, but most was destined for the rice-deficit islands. These 
advances sustained a rural population which was rising rapidly despite intermit- 
tent outbreaks of plague. But here, as in the Philippines and the Malay states, 
the most profitable parts of the new economy were mostly owned either by the 
state or by foreign or Chinese capital, stifling the re-emergence of an indigenous 
capitalist and merchant class. Dutch-owned steamships, for example, benefited 
from Batavia’s trade but reduced the role of the Bugis seafarers in inter-island 
commerce. 


CONTROLLING THE WEALTH 


Western and Chinese opportunists were busy from the Malay peninsula to north- 
east Borneo finding new mines and crops to exploit and new lands to settle. In 
Malaya much easily worked tin became mined-out, but long-term land leases, 
courtesy of colonial political imposition, brought western capital into capital- 
intensive tin dredging. The end of the century produced another industnialization- 
led boom in Nusantaria: demand for rubber. In Malaya and eastern Sumatra, 
plentiful land and political influence made it relatively easy for western compa- 
nies to acquire large tracts for plantations. Malay and immigrant smallholders 
proliferated, usually combining food production with their cash crop. Exports 
from the region were also increasingly directed to Europe and the US so that 
regional markets played a much-reduced role. Nusantarian enterprise was thus 
further diminished. 

Local populations grew at unprecedented speed, but capital accrued mainly to 
colonial and overseas Chinese businesses. Most profit was reinvested locally, but 
the price of accumulation was mainly paid by the low wages and abysmal working 
conditions in mines and on plantations. Indigenous peoples were affected in 
different ways. Some were barely touched, some benefited from greater access 
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to markets for their cash crops, while others suffered from competition from 
imported labour or by losing their lands to creditors or large-scale projects. 
Irrigation works boosted both smallholder and plantation production but also 
required more government intervention. Labour-intensive crops created a demand 
for manpower that encouraged larger families. There was a parallel in Nusantaria 
to industrialization in western Europe. New technology and rapidly growing 
populations saw very high rates of investment in factories and infrastructure at 
the cost of real household incomes. 

So in Nusantaria the benefits of economic growth for the majority were not 
realized until much later, even though impressive progress was evident in the 
building of cities and transport systems. Its economies also became far more 
dependent on cycles in the prices of their commodities. Although there may have 
been a general improvement in public health in the wake of economic develop- 
ment and more centralized rule, cholera epidemics brought widespread distress 
and, combined with other ills, fed into the popularity of local healers, prophets 
and spiritual leaders. 


RESENTMENT AND REBELLION 


Unsurprisingly this combination of great progress accompanied by great disrup- 
tions and hardship engendered reaction against foreign rulers and the accom- 
panying social and economic change. Peasant anger in particular was stirred 
as commodity price collapses became a feature of the plantation and money 
economy. In many cases, most notably in the central Luzon sugar economy, it 
led small proprietors into debt that in turn led to foreclosures and the acqui- 
sition of huge haciendas by Chinese mestizos in Tarlac and Pampanga. Peasant 
discontent found outlets in grass-roots religious movements, some of which 
were violently suppressed. In the Philippines a Tagalog Catholic lay brother 
named Apolinario de la Cruz, often referred to as Hermano Pule, established a 
pious group called Cofradia, which became estranged from the official church 
and government. Attempts to suppress it led to a rebellion by its supporters 
that was put down with major loss of life. Pule was captured and executed in 
1841. The period also saw an increasingly wide divide between native priests 
and their Spanish superiors. 

In Java, following the Diponegoro uprising, the Dutch co-opted the priyayi 
class into the bureaucracy, but peasant resentment at taxes and low commodity 
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prices simmered and found outlets both in orthodox Islam and localized cults. 
Wahabi influence gained ground in Sumatra, and Aceh’s stand against the Dutch 
was admired around Nusantaria. In Vietnam, the French faced resistance from 
the gentry even after the emperor had conceded, and the south (Cochin-China) 
saw the emergence of local spiritual leaders competing with the Buddhists and 
Catholics for followers. In Burma, the deposition of King Thibaw by the British 
and movement of the capital from Mandalay to Yangon ended the formal links 
between Buddhism and the state, but led to local activism by monks and grass- 
roots revolts. Almost everywhere the forces of change and disruption prevailed 
so that, long after western rule had gone, the systems they had imposed and the 
demographic transformation they had sparked would continue. 


CHAPTER 26 


Empty Lands No Longer 


he most dramatic and continuous development over the past 200 years 

has been in Nusantaria’s demographics, both absolutely and relative to 

its neighbours. For much of this period population rose by almost 2 per 
cent a year, a hitherto unprecedented event. That of Java rose from an estimated 
3-5 million around 1800 to 41 million by 1930, the Philippines from 2.5 million in 
1830 to 16 million by 1940, the Malay states by tenfold in a century to reach almost 
4 million by 1930 and 14 million by 1990. Between 1820 and 1870 the population 
grew at 2.07 per cent a year, rising to 3.19 per cent in 1870-1913 before declining 
to 2.01 per cent in the period to 1950. For Malaya and Singapore, migration was a 
significant factor. In 1921, 43 per cent of the inhabitants of the Malay states were 
foreign-born, and in Singapore the figure was 70 per cent. As well as the Chinese 
and Indians who arrived as workers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and eventually settled there, migrants to the Malay states also came 
from Sumatra. However, settlers were a minority — only two out of ten Chinese 
and Indian workers stayed on: 

The number of Chinese in the Philippines rose from 6,000 in 1840 to 100,000 
by 1880.2 Chinese migration continued under American rule from 1898 and has 
since continued at much reduced levels. 

Overall, however, migration has been a minor cause of population growth 
compared with natural increase, the result of several factors. Over time these 
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have included: better security with fewer local wars and slave-raiding; improve- 
ments in public sanitation; earlier marriage; longer life expectancy; decline of 
abortion due to religious or civil pressures; improved technology raising food 
output; households’ need for labour to grow cash crops or for extra wage earners 
to offset low wages. They did not all occur simultaneously, however, and they 
varied according to location. 

Rising birth rates rather than increased longevity were the major reason for the 
first stage of population increase. The region had always suffered a high level of 
deaths in childhood, with relatively healthy lives for those who survived. Western 
rule may have brought economic gains, but western medicine contributed almost 
nothing to lowering death rates until the twentieth century, when it began to 
understand infectious scourges such as cholera and plague. 

Offsetting some of the growth in population were increased movement, which 
introduced new infectious diseases, and crowded urban or mine-site conditions 
that were less healthy than rural environments. Malaria incidence may have been 
increased by the cutting of forests for plantations and by the lakes formed by tin 
mining. Medicine was helpless against the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, when 
an estimated 1.5 million Indonesians died. The only significant western import 
before public health improvements gained traction in the early twentieth century 
was smallpox vaccination. 

The minimal early impact of longevity on population growth 1s well illustrated 
by Indonesia. Its population rose by 50 per cent between 1900 and 1930 but life 
expectancy remained a lowly 30 years, owing mainly to high infant mortality. In 
the Philippines, too, population increase in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was due more to a rise in the birth rate than a delay in mortality. The 
age of marriage or cohabitation fell and abortion rates also probably declined 
under church influence. 


DEATHS FALL 


In contrast to this birth rate-driven increase, advances in the second half of the 
twentieth century led to further dramatic rises in populations driven by gains 
in lifespan. In Indonesia, for example, life expectancy doubled between 1930 
and 1990 as infant mortality fell by 75 per cent. Population growth peaked at an 
annual 2.6 per cent in 1970. The archipelagic states saw particularly fast growth, 
with the Philippines in the lead due mainly to the Catholic church’s opposition 
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to the use of so-called artificial methods of birth control. It continued to have 
an annual population growth of 1.6 per cent into the twentieth century. Fertility 
rates mostly began to fall in response to lower child mortality, but more slowly. 
In the Philippines, the fertility rate (number of births per woman of childbearing 
age) fell gradually and was still 3.0 in 2015. In contrast, in Indonesia the fertility 
rate halved in 20 years after peaking at 5.6 in 1970. The fall continued, but at a 
slower rate, reaching 2.4 by 2015. A sustained reduction would ultimately result 
in the population stabilizing at around 325 million. 

Malaysia also sustained a reduction in fertility from 6.0 in 1950 to 2.0 1n 2015, 
though one that was racially skewed, with Malays having a rate of 2.6 while for 
ethnic Chinese and Indians the figure was around 1.4. The long-term political 
consequences were obvious, as the minorities, who were 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of peninsula Malaya in 1960, now make up only 31 per cent and are destined 
to become increasingly marginalized. 

States have been transformed by movements of people as well as by population 
numbers. Internal migration continued naturally — and with official encourage- 
ment in the case of Indonesia. Its transmigrasi programme of the 1970s and 80s 
resettled peasants from Java and Madura in Kalimantan and Sumatra. But more 
important than inter-island migration was urbanization. The Manila and Jakarta 
conurbations came to equal those of the mainland cities. 

In contrast to Nusantaria, the mainland states saw much faster falls in fertility, 
so that by 2015 natural increase in China and Thailand had ceased, and both, bar- 
ring large-scale immigration, faced population decline in the near future. Vietnam 
and Myanmar were at or close to replacement levels of fertility. Thus by 2050 the 
demographic balance between Nusantaria and its mainland neighbours will have 
shifted dramatically. The former will still be relatively small, but the dynamics 
have changed, and Nusantaria is no longer a region in search of manpower. 

The consequences are unclear, but Nusantaria is no longer the thinly popu- 
lated sea-girt lands where people lived on or by the water and wealth and power 
were based mainly on ships and trade. As yet unanswered is whether this is sus- 
tainable and whether it will alter the balance of power between the post-colonial 
Nusantarian states and their neighbours. 

The dramatic increases in population carried risks as well as rewards. From 
an economic perspective, Indonesia was able to support a rise from 25 to 250 
million, but it came with increased risk to the population from the natural 
catastrophes to which the earthquake-, tsunami- and volcano-prone islands 
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were vulnerable. Population density increased mostly in areas close to coasts, 
resulting in catastrophes such as the tsunami in 2004 which killed about 170,000 
in Indonesia alone. 

The 2004 tsunami was a reminder that there were probably two tsunamis in 
the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that may have been responsible for 
wiping out Hindu-Buddhist port cities in northern Sumatra, with place names 
disappearing, creating a vacuum then filled by Muslim traders. Likewise, the 
ninth century eruption of Mount Merapi devastated Mataram, undermining the 
highly developed culture and causing the centre of Javanese power to move to the 
Brantas basin. The 1883 eruption of Krakatau, an island in the Sunda strait, and 
subsequent tsunami killed more than 36,000 at a time when the population was 
a tenth of today’s. A similar event today could kill millions. The 1815 eruption of 
Mount Tambora on Sumbawa not only killed tens of thousands but changed the 
global climate for a year or more, inducing crop failures and causing widespread 
discontent in Europe as well as Asia. The eruption that created Sumatra’s Lake 
Toba around 74,000 BP is estimated to have been a hundred times the size of 
Tambora, spreading a blanket of ash over all south Asia. 

In the Philippine archipelago, the danger of typhoons has been increased by 
floods and landslides as the pressure of population on land has led to the cutting 
of forests and destruction of the mangroves which protect foreshores from wave 
surges. 

Of all the regions in the world, none is more vulnerable to so many natural 
threats than Nusantaria, with its volcanoes, earthquakes, typhoons, tsunamis and 
changing sea levels. In the past, relatively small and even localized climate changes 
have probably had more impact on history than is recognized. Conceivably, 
technological advances now enable societies to sustain their increased popula- 
tions through prolonged periods of drought and higher temperatures. But water 
resources remain the key to food production, at least for now. A rise in sea levels 
as a result of current global warming Is a reminder of Sundaland’s past. Nusantaria 
is vulnerable to the shrinkage of its most productive and populated land. Just a 
one-metre rise, not 120 metres, would inundate or salinate much of the richest 
delta land or at least incur monumental costs in flood protection for most of the 
major cities: Jakarta, Surabaya, Saigon and Manila. It would also inundate much 
of the best agricultural land in Luzon. 

Thus Nusantaria faces new challenges from the very changes wrought by 
geography and natural phenomena that created it in the first place. 


CHAPTER 27 


Freedom, Fears and the Future 


uch issues would have seemed unthinkable little more than a hundred 

years ago when western power ruled supreme, only slightly troubled by 

the traditional elites of Nusantaria or by those who would wish to be their 
successors. The first major western-influenced secular nationalism appeared, 
perhaps surprisingly, in the Philippines. Madrid-educated, English-influenced 
José Rizal absorbed Spanish liberalism and rebelled not just against foreign 
domination, but against the antiquated and oppressive ideas of a Spain domi- 
nated by the church and monarchy and out of step with the advanced countries 
of Europe. 

Rizal, executed by the Spanish in 1896, was the pioneer of modern nation- 
alism not only in Nusantaria but in a wider colonial world. Though a mestizo 
who wrote mostly in Spanish he saw himself and his people as Malay. He 
pushed for the use of Tagalog as a national language and for translations 
of difficult foreign works such as the play Wilhelm Tell by the German poet 
and playwright Friedrich Schiller. He also created new phrases and words to 
express western intellectual and political ideas.‘ Others translated radical works, 
including anarchist ones, from Spanish. Although partly of Chinese origin, 
Rizal did not like to be so described and was critical in his novel II Filibusterismo 
of the perceived greed of Chinese traders and their unctuous attitude to the 
Spanish rulers. 
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Rizal’s creativity and intellectual brilliance were inspirational. Combining 
fiction with political propaganda, the first paragraph of his 1887 novel Noli Me 
Tangere began: 


Towards the end of October, Don Santiago de los Santos, popularly known 
as Captain Tiago, was giving a dinner party. Although, contrary to his usual 
practice, he had announced it only that afternoon, it was already the subject 
of every conversation in Binondo, in other quarters of the city, and even in 
Intramuros. In those days Captain Tiago had the reputation ofa lavish host. It 
was known that his house, like his country, closed its doors to nothing, except 
to commerce and to any new or daring idea.” 


RADICAL IDEAS 


The proximity of the British-ruled Hong Kong encouraged Philippine partici- 
pation in international trading networks, and the import of liberal ideas. The 
colony became a place of refuge for forces of change — or served as a planning 
base. Exiled there in 1891, Rizal practised as an ophthalmologist, meeting the 
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girl who became his de facto wife. Emilio Aguinaldo also was exiled there in 1897. 
Likewise, Chinese revolutionary Dr Sun Yat-sen used Hong Kong as a base in the 
early 1890s. He later cooperated with Philippine revolutionary and fellow physician 
Mariano Ponce, whom he met in Japan and helped get weapons from Japan to 
fight the Americans. Sun also spread anti-Qing republican ideas in Malaya and 
Singapore, which he visited in 1905, establishing a branch of the Tongmenghul, 
the society dedicated to revolutionary liberal and nationalist ideas and the over- 
throw of the ‘barbarian Tatar’ yoke. Everywhere, nationalism came with radical 
and republican ideas. 

The 1896 execution of Rizal not only inspired other nationalists but also showed 
up the backward nature of Spanish rule. The successor generation of nationalists 
led by Emilio Aguinaldo fought Spain and then America, but subsequently found 
it easier to compromise with the secular and education-oriented American version 
of imperialism, which brought a degree of prosperity and made room for their 
class and power interests. The Catholic church remained important but lost its 
near-monopoly of Christians and was of limited overt political importance. 

Elsewhere, the colonial impact had in many instances increased the impor- 
tance of local religious identity and organization. In the Malay states, the British 
were careful not to interfere with religion, with the result that the sultans, shorn 
of much of their political power, came to play a larger role in Islam than before. 
In Aceh, and to a lesser extent in other Dutch-ruled areas, religious revival was 
linked to opposition to alien rule. Nor was it backward-looking. The Egyptian 
reformer Muhammad Abduh, who preached an Islam compatible with scientific 
innovation and social progress, attracted students from Indonesia to al-Azhar 
in Cairo. They influenced the 1912 formation of the orthodox but modernist 
Muhammadiyah movement in Java. Traditionalists following Java’s syncretic ver- 
sion of Islam responded by forming Nahdlatul Ulama. Java also saw the creation 
of Sarekat Islam, a group formed of indigenous traders who used Islam to identify 
as non-Chinese, non-foreign, but whose goals were more political and social 
than religious. Secular western liberal and radical ideas also attracted support, 
especially among those with a western education. 


ROLE OF MALAY 


In the Dutch-ruled territories, new transport links helped create a modicum of 
common interests across an archipelago that was, like British India, a patchwork 
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of political arrangements. The many language divisions also began to be bridged 
as Malay became more widely used, including by the Dutch administrators. 
Javanese was spoken by more people, but Malay was more easily mastered and 
had been the lingua franca of the region’s ports for centuries. Unlike the English 
and French colonizers, the Dutch made little effort to impose their language on 
their subjects. Dutch was reserved for the ruling elite, a distinguishing mark of 
their superiority. The Dutch mostly used Malay when they needed a language 
their disparate subjects could understand. Romanization also progressed not 
only because it was favoured by the colonialists but because, in much of Java, 
Pallawa-based Kawi remained in use. 

One result of this language and script pluralism was that subjects seeking 
common ground against the Dutch would speak in Malay, usually written in romt 
(Roman script), a unifying factor even if it was the first language of only a few of 
them. Traditional Muslim schools had been local in outlook. The secular schools 
which began to spring up in the early twentieth century not only used Malay 
and the same books and syllabuses: the best schools in Batavia and Bandung 
also brought together people from across the archipelago who found they had 
a common interest which transcended local loyalties. The Japanese completely 
ended the use of Dutch during their 1942-5 occupation. So it was natural that in 
seeking to create a national unifying factor President Sukarno and other leaders of 
the independence movement would make Malay, now named ‘Bahasa Indonesia’, 
the national language and medium of instruction. 

Western-style education and the expansion of the urban middle class had 
slowly created conditions for modernist nationalist movements separate from 
traditional aristocratic elites. Education brought forward a new class more 
determined to change the political structure. Some studied in Japan; many more 
saw it as a beacon. The Chinese revolution of 1911 was also briefly an example. 
Modernization along foreign lines and the expulsion of foreigners were the goal. 
In the case of independent Thailand, similar trends surfaced in the 1932 revolu- 
tion which overthrew the absolute monarchy. On the British-dominated Malay 
peninsula, however, indirect rule tended to keep higher education for Malays as 
the preserve of a conservative Malay aristocracy. 

Elsewhere, racial identity, or at least anti-European sentiment, was spurred 
by Japan. Its modernization had already been an inspiration to others, but with 
its defeat of Russia in 1904-5 it showed that Asians could industrialize and win. 
Japan itself turned to imperialism, which began in the 1880s in an effort to 
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imitate the west and create its own Asian empire, occupying Taiwan, Korea and 
part of Manchuria. But it was still admired by most Asians, including Chinese 
revolutionaries. In the 1930s it became even more overtly militaristic. It failed in 
setting itself up as the fountainhead of ‘Greater East Asian Co-prosperity’, but 
Japan was the catalyst for the collapse of European pretensions by overrunning 
the whole maritime region and beyond in 1942. Nationalists in Indonesia, at least 
initially, found common cause with Japan, which was promising an immediate 
path to independence. In the Philippines many of the elite cooperated with the 
Japanese occupation. After a while, disillusion with the Japanese set in, par- 
ticularly as economic hardships and demands for forced labour made nominal 
independence illusory. 

In retrospect, Japan was a catalyst, but its short-lived conquests merely 
speeded up a trend towards independence. The Philippines was almost there 
by 1941 and elsewhere western-style education and economic development 
were producing a new class hardwired to challenge European assumptions 
that colonial rule was beneficial. Before 1941 and after independence, Japan’s 
most lasting contribution was its participation in the economic networks of 
the region, providing competition for European and overseas Chinese busi- 
ness. Within two decades of 1945 it was supplanting much European business 
influence throughout Nusantaria. 


MIXING MOHAMMED AND MARX 


The other western idea that became attractive to many nationalists was Marxism— 
Leninism. It promised to tackle both the key issues: poverty and imperialism. 
Marxist ideas took root after 1918, fanned by the Russian example. Communism 
and other radical ideas became attractive during the economic crisis of the 1930s, 
which caused a collapse in commodity export prices and widespread unemploy- 
ment. Although no country in the region possessed either the monopoly capitalism 
or the urban proletariat deemed by Marx to be the roots of revolution, it was a 
rallying point for some nationalist and peasant movements as well as western- 
educated intelligentsia. It found a response among the working-class Chinese 
of urban Singapore. There, and in Malaya, the communist movement fused with 
the anti-Japanese struggle during the Japanese occupation and then saw itself as 
leading an anti-colonial revolution — though few Malays joined such a Chinese- 
dominated movement. 
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The western liberalism that had inspired nationalists such as Rizal became 
less attractive to nationalists as authoritarian and religion-based ideas gained 
currency. Perhaps no one better summed up the conflicting forces at work in the 
anti-colonial struggle than Indonesia’s Tan Malaka. A Minangkabau from west 
Sumatra originally named Ibrahim Gelar but given the title Datuk Sutan Malaka, 
he excelled at school and studied in the Netherlands from 1913 to 1919. There he 
came to admire the theories of Marx, Lenin and Nietzsche. After returning to 
Indonesia to teach in east Java he became active in the Indies Social Democratic 
Party, forerunner of the Communist Party of Indonesia (the PKI), which was 
established in 1924. 

Malaka was also involved with Sarekat Islam. He believed that Islam and 
Communism could cooperate, with religion helping unite the working class in 
Islamic countries. Visiting Europe, he linked up with the Comintern (Soviet-led 
Communist International), but most European Communists viewed Islam as 
incompatible with their atheism. Nonetheless Malaka spent years under varying 
names promoting revolution, visiting Manila, Bangkok, Singapore and elsewhere. 
He kept a low profile during the Japanese occupation, then emerged to be active 
in the radical armed movement against the Dutch in east Java. He rejected the 
Sukarno-Hatta Republic’s compromises with the Dutch during the four years of 
chaos and bloodshed after 1945. He was captured and executed by the Republic’s 
army. Revolutions devour their parents (not their children). 

The PKI itself survived and for a while prospered under Sukarno before being 
violently crushed by an alliance of nationalist military, conservative Muslim and 
western-aligned forces following a 1965 coup attempt. This was the culmination of 
years of sporadic conflicts involving separatist rebels, radical Islam and the radical 
left on the one hand and army, nationalist and mainstream Muslim groups on 
the other. Ultimately, secular, centralizing and property-owning forces prevailed. 

After 1945, the British acknowledged the Burmese independence movement 
and the Philippines too became independent. The Dutch and French endeavoured 
to return to the colonial past, but it proved painful. Dutch attempts to defeat the 
young Indonesian Republic declared in 1945 had the effect of increasing national 
awareness and also of largely ending the role of the local aristocracies who had 
cooperated with the Dutch. 

In Malaya, on the other hand, post-1945 colonial conflict was with predomi- 
nantly Chinese leftists. The Malay sultans had always kept some powers and, like 
the Malay elite, generally cooperated with the British. Radical Malay nationalists 
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who deplored the sultans’ compromises with the British did exist. A teacher called 
Ibrahim Yaacob, who founded the Kesatuan Melayu Muda (Young Malay Union) 
and a nationalist newspaper, pushed in 1938 for independence for both Malaya and 
the Dutch-ruled territories. He wanted to form a single Indonesia Raya (‘Greater 
Indonesia’), of which Tanah Melayu (‘Land of the Malays’) would be a part. He 
cooperated with the Japanese in the hope that this would be achieved following 
their 1942 conquests. 

Despite the cultural and trading legacy of the Melaka sultanate, the peninsula 
had neither great Malay monuments nora history of Malay unity. With few non- 
royal Malays receiving higher education, political loyalties were mostly directed 
towards sultans rather than the wider Malay community, and more energy was 
devoted to the threat of dominance by the Chinese and Indians — immigrant groups 
who by then outnumbered the Malays. The Malays became politically united in 
opposition to a 1946 British proposal for a Malayan Union that would have given 
equal rights to immigrant communities. The Malay elite successfully pushed for 
independence on terms which would entrench the position of the sultans, Malays, 
Islam and hence the dominance of rural populations. 


COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


Western rule with its emphasis on commerce had strengthened the role of coastal 
cities at the expense of inland and royal ones: Jakarta, Saigon and Rangoon, 
not Yogyakarta, Hue and Mandalay. But by the same token it had diminished 
the role of indigenous capital and commerce as the foreign regimes and large 
foreign companies often preferred to deal with or through non-indigenous 
Asian traders — Chinese and Indian — or used mestizo intermediaries. Indigenous 
capital had begun to flower in Java in the early twentieth century, but much of 
the nascent trading class was wiped out by the 1930s Depression. That event had 
also fostered nationalism aimed against alien traders who often acted as money- 
lenders to indebted peasants. The Japanese occupation added to antagonisms 
between indigenous and immigrant groups. These prompted varying degrees 
of anti-alien action and state intervention in the economy in the immediate 
post-colonial era. 

The post-colonial states suffered early traumas: separatism in Indonesia, civil 
war in Vietnam and racial conflict in Malaysia. Indonesia had to contend with 
the very varied interpretations of Islam found within its border, as well as its 
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significant non-Muslim population. Its response was to see itself as repository of 
all ideas expressed through the notion of Pancasila, five very general principles, 
broadened and vividly summed up by first president Sukarno: ‘I have made myself 
the meeting place of all ideologies. I have blended, blended and blended them 
until finally they became the present Sukarno.’2 

Indonesia challenged the creation of a Malaysia that included Sarawak and 
Sabah. But states and borders held together better than many had expected, as 
all feared the danger of trying to rationalize borders, however logical that might 
seem. Whether all the boundaries imposed by colonialism would survive for very 
long —for instance, the division of Borneo — remained a question, as did the status 
of Muslim Mindanao-Sulu and Malay areas of Thailand. 

After initial instability, the first 70 years of the post-colonial period saw huge 
advances in incomes, education and public health almost throughout Nusantaria. 
Nusantaria, and its neighbours, drew on its old strengths through integration 
into a global economy led by the United States and with Europe, Japan and then 
other north Asian countries playing major roles. But while Nusantaria would 
supply commodities, labour-intensive manufactures and labour to the world, it 
remained highly reliant on investment and know-how from abroad. Nusantarian 
states continued to straddle the main arteries of commerce; they did not control 
the trade. Even the major international commercial hub of the region came to 
be not Jakarta, Surabaya, Johor, Manila or Bangkok but predominantly Chinese 
Singapore. 

The colonial state, at least in its latter form, substituted bureaucracy and 
formal rules for the former ruler—client relationships, the mutual obligations 
and rewards which had been the basis of Nusantarian political arrangements 
for two millennia. At the same time the European rulers had, by keeping local 
rulers out of lucrative trade, provided a means for Chinese, who were mostly not 
perceived as a power threat, to become increasingly important in domestic as 
well as international commerce. 

In a rather similar way to the colonizers, two late-twentieth century autocratic 
leaders, President Marcos in the Philippines and President Suharto in Indonesia, 
were to provide monopolies not to established indigenous elites but to hitherto 
minor Chinese traders, newcomers like Liem Sieoe Liong in Indonesia, who could 
be expected to be loyal, apolitical and supply the regime with cash to lubricate the 
political system. In Malaysia, on the other hand, the government used the power 
of the state to redress wealth and education balances, but mainly succeeded not 
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in fostering a Malay entrepreneurial class but in making the Malay elite reliant 
on and clients of the state machinery it controlled. 

In much of Nusantaria, religion, whether formally or not, became a key part 
of political identity, creating barriers within as well as between states. Malaysia in 
particular saw not merely a divide between Muslims and the large non-Muslim, 
non-indigenous minorities, but the identification of the Malay race, and the posi- 
tion of the sultans, with religion. This was in many ways a surprising rejection 
of the Malays’ own history, its roots in Srivijaya and Jambi and the role of Hindu- 
Buddhist Malay Kedah in international trade. In the Philippines, the Muslim areas 
remained separate, troubled and internally divided. 

Lack of a sense of their peoples’ history before the arrival of the rival Semitic 
religions from the west meant an erosion of Nusantarian common identity. 
History should have been a uniting factor but it was trumped often by religious 
identity, particularly in the decades after 1980 when money and preachers from 
the Arab world succeeded in promoting a more conservative and inflexible form 
of Islam in Malaysia, where Malay customs were undermined by Arab ones, and 
to a lesser degree in Indonesia, supplanting some traditional norms and dress 
codes with imported ones. 

The Philippines’ desire to reconcile with its Muslim south-west was not helped 
by the state’s de facto identification with Christianity in general and the Catholic 
church in particular, with its opposition to divorce and contraception. 

Governments generally steered away from opening up a Pandora’s box by 
challenging colonial-era borders — however logical it might have been to tackle 
domestic insurgencies with border adjustments, such as allowing the old Patani 
sultanate to join Malaysia. Stability and conservatism mostly prevailed, if only 
because they helped secure commerce and investment. 


GEOGRAPHY AS DESTINY 


The Nusantarian states largely sustained a political accommodation among 
themselves, even though geography remained an obstacle to the more central- 
ized government of other regional countries. But nor were they able to think 
of themselves as a single pan-Malay entity with a common history, culture and 
language base transcending either religion or the political boundaries left by 
the westerners. A 1960s proposal for a pan-Malay entity to be called Maphilindo 
(Malaya, Philippines, Indonesia) made no headway in the face of ideological 
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differences and varied colonial legacies. Radical Malay nationalists might see a 
common identity uniting the islands and peninsula, but other differences — and 
the self-interests of power holders — were too great. With the rise of Islamic con- 
sciousness, especially in Malaysia, religion was also an obstacle. 

Many scholars in the blinkered, western-influenced academic community of 
South East Asia also chose to deny history and linguistics by effectively detaching 
the Philippine archipelago from the Malay world at large. Books and articles on 
the Malay world either ignored it or confined it to the Islamic margin.t The Malay 
Studies department of the National University of Singapore includes Madagascar 
but excludes the Philippines other than the Muslim south. This has been despite 
the acknowledged contributions of Rizal and other Filipinos to modern pan-Malay 
consciousness.5 It shows, too, how destructive political emphasis on religious 
identity is to regional ethnic solidarity. 

For the Philippines the highly structured Catholic Christianity had provided 
a glue of sorts for the Spanish-ruled state, and remains so to this day. It gave a 
modicum of common identity to peoples divided by geography and dialect who 
had never before been part ofa large state. As a result it was well-nigh impossible 
for Muslims to feel part of a predominantly Catholic nation even though there were 
many pre-colonial, pre-Islamic traditions and cultural features common to all. 

The Muslims were partly successful at maintaining their identity and fighting 
back against the Spanish or the Americans and then the independent Philippines, 
but they never came close to becoming a united nation. Maranao, Tausug and 
Maguindanao rivalries were too great. The ethnic groups of Mindanao have 
much in common but remain divided by ethnicity as well as religion and may 
be destined to remain so at least until the Philippine state becomes avowedly, 
proactively secular. Identities have been further eroded by decades of Visayan 
migration into non-Muslim Mindanao, often at the expense of non-Muslim 
native groups collectively known as Lumads (‘indigenous peoples’). Muslims 
now make up only about 20 per cent of the 22 million population of Mindanao 
and the Sulu archipelago. 

The western liberal democratic concepts that the British and Americans 
belatedly tried to leave as a political legacy were to have a mixed future, but were 
generally viewed as a desirable goal. Western-derived principles of society and 
governance were deeply embedded in post-1945 international structures. Popular 
elections, however undemocratic in practice, became the norm throughout 
Nusantaria and sultans were at best viewed as decorations. 
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Western ideas had as much impact in the immediate post-colonial period as 
previously, due to the spread of western-inspired educational models and the 
impact of economic integration. The US impact proved immense and long-lasting, 
whether direct or through the intermediation of Japanese and later Korean and 
Taiwanese companies which themselves were heavily influenced by western norms. 
Countries which for several decades rejected many of these norms in favour of 
autarkic nationalism came to adopt more outward orientation to catch up with 
neighbours’ economic and social advances based on trade, foreign investment 
and less rigid social codes. 

Finding common ground among the maritime states became easier when US 
strategic interests, combined with shared economic interests, led to the formation 
ofa wider grouping, the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). It made 
sense first in Cold War political terms and then as a loose economic grouping. 
The common interests of island and mainland states were tied together by a mix 
of American, overseas Chinese, Japanese and European commercial links, as well 
as by their pre-colonial links. The middle-size states had a common interest, too, 
in not being dominated by bigger ones. 

Three of them also had crucial interests in the questions of territorial seas. 
Indonesia had unilaterally declared itself an archipelago in 1957, claiming sover- 
elgnty over seas within straight baselines between its main constituent islands. 
The Philippines made a similar move. Gradually the major western powers were 
forced to reconsider their position that territorial seas extended for only 5.6 kilo- 
metres and other states enjoyed complete freedom of passage. Twenty-five years of 
complex negotiations concluded with the 1982 United Nations Convention on the 
Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), accepting the archipelagic principle, defining fishing 
and seabed resources within Exclusive Economic Zones, establishing rights of 
innocent passage through straits within archipelagos and increasing territorial 
seas from 5.6 to 22 kilometres.° It also provided solutions to complex problems 
such as Malaysian rights between its peninsula and Borneo states. These states 
overlapped with Indonesia’s archipelago, and the UNCLOS served as a mechanism 
for submitting disputes to international courts. 

Ratified in 1987, the UNCLOS was a huge victory for the maritime states but 
nonetheless the bonds were fragile, with religion, immediate national interests 
and vastly different levels of economic development making cohesion difficult 
when facing tough issues. Even the maritime states found it hard, with Malaysia 
and Indonesia being divided by a common language and views on Islam, while 
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the Christian Philippines still looked as much to the US as to its neighbours. But 
the biggest challenge for ASEAN unity was China. 


CHINA’S SEA GRAB 


For half a century after 1945 China played a minimal role in the affairs of its 
southern neighbours. Maoist China specifically rejected interference in support 
of ethnic Chinese minorities. But three decades of trade-driven economic growth 
after 1980 generated confidence and riches which became both an opportunity and 
a threat to neighbours. New nationalism basked in China’s sense of victimhood, 
rhetorically aimed at the west and Japan, but practically aimed at, for the first time 
in history, expanding its borders to within a few kilometres of the non-Chinese 
coasts of the South China Sea. In short, China aimed to make what had once been 
a mainly Malay sea into a Chinese lake. These claims to rocks and shoals up to 
2,000 kilometres from the Chinese mainland and to within a few kilometres of 
the other littoral states were first made in the 1930s but only began to be taken 
seriously in the 1990s, by which time the seabeds were becoming a significant 
source of gas for Vietnam, Malaysia and the Philippines. These claims included 
gas-rich areas close to Indonesia’s Natuna islands. 

A 2016 rule by the Permanent Court of Arbitration on a Philippine claim 
against China rejected China’s sea-right claims and affirmed the 200-nautical 
mile Exclusive Economic Zones of the other littoral states. But they were in no 
position to fight China, which continued to expand and fortify islets well within 
the EEZs of the others. The US and its allies such as Japan and Australia were 
only interested in freedom of navigation, not the rights of the littoral states nor 
ownership of the sea’s various islets and reefs, but weakened their own position 
by not actively disputing China’s militarization of features within others’ EEZs. 

ASEAN proved of limited use in presenting a united front against China. The 
interests of the littoral states in resisting Chinese goals were not fully supported 
by the other members. China purported to see the US and its allies as trying to 
contain China, even though it was the Nusantarians and Vietnamese who looked 
to the US to contain Chinese expansion into their waters. The possibility that 
the maritime states could regain control of their own waters and trade seemed 
remote. But in the context of 2,000 years, that is a very short-term perspective. 
China’s major challenge, at the time of Zheng He, came not from the nations to 
its south but from its northern and western borders, its great land frontier with 
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Koreans, Russians, Mongols, Uighurs and Tibetans. There may be no chance of 
Nusantarians regaining their position in maritime technology which protected 
the zone from outside invasion until the arrival of the Europeans. But the shift 
from thinly to thickly populated has also made them in some ways less vulnerable. 

Although China’s economic power increased dramatically around the turn of 
the twentieth century, it seemed likely that the role of Chinese business networks 
would diminish in time as migration to Nusantaria became minimal and as exist- 
ing Chinese communities either became more integrated or were marginalized 
by official ethnic preferences for indigenous people. Nonetheless, the sheer size 
and economic clout of China, should it be focused, made the neighbours nervous. 
They were never sure whether to stand up and show China that there would be 
cost to expanding its empire, or appear subservient while thinking otherwise. 

In the medium to longer term, demographics may no longer be in China’s 
favour. Nusantaria’s population has been growing faster than China’s from the 
nineteenth century onwards, a divergence that accelerated once China took to 
enforcing small families while fertility rates elsewhere fell voluntarily and more 
gradually. The Nusantarian tradition of relative gender equality also asserted itself 
as China saw a huge disparity in the sex ratio at birth. The Nusantarians, on the 
other hand, faced problems of political cohesion and economic efficiency for which 
aviation and electronic media were only partial answers. Colonialism had created 
bigger states, but it enhanced religious and other divides. The question was not 
whether they could ever become great powers, but whether they could cooperate 
sufficiently to avoid again being the subject of imperialism, this time from a closer 
neighbour with a history of seeing itself as the centre of the civilized world. 

The Nusantarians have a problem seeing themselves through a historical 
and cultural perspective. Such were the divisions created by colonialism and its 
aftermath that the non-Muslim Philippines are now often excluded from writings 
and academic study about the pan-Malay world despite its obvious linguistic 
and cultural links. Malay is the official and educational language from Kedah to 
Kupang, Aru to Aceh. Yet English, not Malay, is now the lingua franca of regional 
commerce, and of official discourse in the Philippines. 

From a power perspective, population and income growth had another miss- 
ing ingredient: a major share in the commerce and trading networks for which 
Nusantaria had long been renowned. American, Japanese, Korean and, later still, 
mainland Chinese capital became drivers of the economies, with international 
trade and shipping also mainly in foreign hands. Major domestic commerce 
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continued to be dominated by ethnic Chinese, with varying degrees of integration 
into local societies. By contrast, state enterprises created for political purposes 
were seldom dynamic. Private indigenous capitalists were often force-fed with 
contracts and access to capital through client relationships with political power 
rather than through commercial entrepreneurship. 


NUSANTARIA LIVES 


Despite these weaknesses, Nusantaria’s role in global commerce has remained 
significant as domestic demand as well as foreign trade have grown rapidly and 
Singapore has continued the role previously played by Melaka and other ports. 
Ships remain the main medium of global trade. Nusantaria has also used its 
geography and old commercial linkages to play a role in integrated manufactur- 
ing systems that involve firms in several countries in the production of finished 
goods. However, these have largely been the result of initiatives by foreign firms 
providing the capital and markets and keeping the profits for themselves. 

Thus Nusantaria now has bigger states but no longer the seafaring prowess 
and technology which protected it until the arrival of the Europeans. Nor does 
it seem likely that it will acquire them in the foreseeable future. On the other 
hand, bigger populations are now a different kind of defence. Whether or not 
the open global trade and integrated manufacturing systems that have evolved 
over the past half century survive, the seas and straits of the zone are at least 
as important as before. Whatever happens globally, geography will continue 
to spur trade with China, India and within the region the key to Nusantarian 
economies. As often in the past, they are likely to remain specialized rather 
than self-sufficient. 

Trade between north-east Asia and Europe may be diverted by the opening of 
the Arctic passage. But at least as likely is the growth of trade between east Asia 
and the countries of the Indian Ocean: the subcontinent, Iran, Arabia and east 
Africa. Ifso this will simply be a return to the situation 2,000 years ago when east- 
ern spices and silks reached Cairo, Rome and Baghdad by sea via Sumatra, India 
and Eritrea, and sailors from the archipelago were regular visitors to Madagascar 
and the east African coast. Looking ahead, the Indian Ocean may be on a path 
to regain its position as a leading global trade hub, surpassing the Atlantic and 
Pacific. In which case Nusantaria’s role is assured as a place for exchanging goods 
and ideas without it being a pawn of China, India or the west. 
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So, for now we have reached the end of this story ofa region, however divided 
by state and religion, which has an identity that distinguishes it from the main- 
land states and their Buddhist, Hindu and Confucian systems of government and 
belief. It is not a state like China, it is not a geographical unity like India. It is 
not a precisely defined culture like Japan. But linguistically it has a fundamental 
unity that India lacks. Linguistic variations are no greater than those in China 
and fewer than those in Europe. To an extent rivalled only by states on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, it has a greater dependence on the sea and on trade than 
any other significant region of the world. Its core — Sumatra, Java and the Malay 
peninsula — has a history of interrelationship dating back 2,000 years, at least. 
The rulers knew they were part of a shared system; they were not Siamese or 
Khmer, Tamil, Vietnamese, Burmese or Chinese. The Philippines and the eastern 
islands also shared most of that underlying culture, of language and seafaring 
in particular, and had been part of the trading networks from prehistoric times. 

Much of this sense of identity has been lost by histories focused on the recent 
past of modern states. Its societies still struggle with conflicts between older 
traditions and the behavioural dictates of imported, rival Semitic religions with 
their male priests and prophets. The Nusantarian history of this book is not linear 
in terms of states, language, religion and culture. But it gives the archipelago and 
neighbouring coasts — and its Madagascan colonization —the common identity so 
little known to the general reader and public. This archipelago is vastly bigger than 
any other on the globe so it must be treated as a subcontinent of its own, not as an 
appendage of the ‘South East Asia’ of contemporary political and academic silos. 

Modern nations need roots deeper than some twentieth century declaration 
of independence or sixteenth century religious conversion. They need memory 
of their shared culture as a bastion against those who would divide and exploit 
them. To find it Nusantarians must go back to the event that divided the lands 
those few thousand years ago: the inundation after the last ice age. That division 
engendered the identity of all these islands and coastal peoples and the region of 
the world here defined as Nusantaria, primarily inhabited by the descendants of 
the seafaring Austronesians. Their story continues as the forces of division and 
outside domination slowly ebb. The tide has turned and modern Nusantarians 
are beginning to sense their own common identity. 
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4. Hindu temples on Dieng plateau, Central Java, seventh-eighth century. 
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Mindanao, tenth-thirteenth century. gold, 1.7 kg, Agusan, Mindanao, 
ninth—fourteenth century. 
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This Javanese design became a standard. 
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Teale script, romanized Tagalog 
and Spanish. Printed in Manila, 1593. 


view of maritime Asia and its 
trade routes, probably made 
by overseas Chinese c.1610. 
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Ligor and Kedah. Copper engraving, 1602, by Petrus Bertius. 
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Left to right, from top: A. Tattooed Cebuanos; B. Negritos; c. Tagalog nobles; 
D. Visayan couple; E. Zambales hunter couple; F. Cagayan warrior. 
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Black-and-White Plates 





1. Laguna Plate, copper-engraved document in old Kawi script 
with precise date: 21 April goo in the modern calendar. 





2. Adityawarman, king of Malayapura, Sumatra (1347-75). Of mixed Javanese and 
Malay birth, a major Majapahit figure and founder of a Minangkabau dynasty. 


3. Lingga with penis balls. 
Candi Sukuh, Central Java, Majapahit era. 
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4. Frol dela Mar. A 
Portuguese nau, 
Albuquerque’s 
flagship in capture 
of Melaka. Lost in 
1611 off Sumatra. 
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6. Malays and Javanese, according to the Voyage of Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, 1596. 
Malays were described as well-spoken and polite, Javanese as hard-headed and obstinate. 
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9. The Dutch attack the Portuguese off Banten, 1603, by Jan Orlers, 1610. 
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10. The Dutch attack Makassar, 1660, by Wouter Schouten, 1660. 
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11. Ladrones (Marianas), Dutch ship and local vessels 


admired by Magellan. Theodore de Bry, 1596. 
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13. Javanese and Japanese vessels, c.1691, by Vincenzo Coronelli. 








View of Makassar, c.1729, by Pieter van der Aa. 
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Massacre of Chinese, Batavia, 1740, , by Adrian van der Laan. 





16. Stamford Raffles, pencil drawing, 1817. 
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17. Prince Diponegoro of Yogyakarta. Lithograph from 1830 pencil drawing. 
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18. Iranun warship, c.1800. At least 30 metres long with 
three banks of oars and up to 190 men. 





19. Tin mine near Ipoh, Perak c.1880. 


20. Chinese workers on 
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rot 


tin mine treadmill, c.1880. 
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21. Chinese migrant labourers boarding ship from Hong Kong c.1890. 


22. Jamal ul-Azam, 
Sultan of Sulu, 1862-84. 





23. José Rizal, Marcelo del 
Pilar and Mariano Ponce. 





24. Yap Ah Loy, Kapitan 
China and leading figure 
in development of Kuala 
Lumpur, in ceremonial 
Qing dress, c.1880. 








25. Puputan (mass ritual death instead of surrender to the Dutch) at Badung, Bali, 1906. 





26. British forces surrender Singapore to the Japanese, 15 February 1942. 
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28. Malaysia dispute summit meeting, Tokyo, June 1963. President Sukarno, 
President Diosdado Macapagal and Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
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Aa, Pierre van der, painting by, Plate 14 
(bw) 
abaca, 247, 248 
Abbasid empire, 43, 63, 73, 93 
Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister Tunku, 
Plate 28 (bw) 
Abdullah Abdul Kadir, 204, 241 
Abu Dulaf, 61 
academic community, Malay studies by, 
266, 269 
Account of the Eastern Barbarians, An (Chen 
Di), 155 
accountants, II5 
Aceh, 122, 143, 172, 205, 230 
conflict with Portuguese, 160, 170 
opposition to the Dutch, 251, 258 
rise in power of, 171, 178 
view of, Plate 29 (col) 
Adams, John Quincy, 220 
Aden, 96, 124 
Adityawarman, King, 114, Plate 2 (bw) 
Africa 
connection with Madagascar, 89 (map 
10) 
impact on, 94-5, 98, 99 


Nusantarian presence in, 95—6 
agarwood, 26 
agriculture (see also cash crops, plantations, 
root crop cultivation, wet-rice cultiva- 
tion), 12, 86, 116 
slash and burn, 91 
variations in conditions for, 17, 19 
Aguinaldo, Emilio, 258 
Agung, Sultan, 162, 177, Plate 20 (col) 
Agusan, 149 
gold statue from, Plate 10 (col) 
Ahmad Ibn Majid, 142, 167, 168 
Airlangga, King, 69-70, 109 
Alaric (Visigoth leader), 34 
Alauddin, Sultan, 195 
Albuquerque, Alfonso de, 134, 168, 169 
flagship of, Plate 4 (bw) 
Alcina, Francisco, 187, 188, 190, Ig1, 193 
alcohol, 27, 143, 163, 183, 188 
Alexander the Great, 141 
Alexandria, 31-3 
aloes, 137 
aloeswood, 26, 29, 32 
Amaravati, 79, 80 
amber, 40 
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Ambon, 158, 175, 227 
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